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New Srnirs, No. 46, Vol. I. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 


1880. [entered at the General Port 


Suidupeniden 


[Paice Sixpency. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


WISH and Au; an Introduction 
to the Psychology of Desire and Volition. By 
GEORGE LYON dan M.A. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


ow THE rice 28. 6d., 
JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
AN EPIC POEM. 
By the Rev. H. C. LEONARD, M.A. 
London : 34 MES CLARKE and CO., 15, Fleet-street. 


Sixth Thousand, revised _ enlarged, price ls. post 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH 
MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Au exceedingly interesting pamphlet. — Echo. 
„The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise 
have recognised and endeavoured to meet a manifest 
need of the times. — Susser Daily News. 


London Trübner aud Co., Ludgate-h hill. 
BALA COLLEGE CONTRO- 
VERSY. An Episode in the History of Protes. 
tant Nonconformit ty in Wales in 1862—80, with 
Letters to Samuel Morley, Esq., M P. and 
others. 2nd Edition. Price 3d. per post from 
„Chronicle Office, Bala. 
w Ready. Vol. II. Price 18s. 
OPULAR COMMENTARY on the 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. By Professors MILLIGAN 
and MOULTON. 
ACTS. By Dean HOWSON avd Canon SPENCE. 
ae Eee Vol. L., Price 18s. 
THE SYNO CAL GOSPELS. By Professors 
SCHAFF and RIDDLE. 
“A useful, valuable, and instructive Commentary. 
— Bishop Ellicot. 
** Asa Commentary for popular use, I know nothing 
to equal it in any language.”— Professor Lindsay 


Alexander. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, and all Booksellers. 


Social Purity Alliance. 


BJ ar: To maintain that Purity of 
Life is universally bindi one to do battle 
* vice. WORKERS 5 am yt — 1 1 
pers a 1 allen, 
tony, Daneel 4 2 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. 

Catalogue of 5,000, post free for two stamps .— 

C. Herbert, 00, Goewell- road, London, E.C. Libraries 
purchased. 


— ij — 


EV. C. PAYNE, who has ‘resided 

in the North-West of the United States nearly 

nine years, will LECTURE d the winter on 

R SAM'S FARM” and kindred topics. 

Liberal terms will be offered to churches, , and 

associations arranging for the delivery of the lectures. 

—For —_ apply to Rev. C. Payne, Louth, 
Lincolnshire 


IRERAT NORTHERN CEMETERY. 
New Southgate, N. a! aa mm 228 


oe 12 le of the Libe 
ERMIT NONCONTORET SINISTER 
— OFFICIATE with their own Service in the Conse- 


crated Ground and Church, and the bell is always 
tolled.—Offices, 10, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
HURCH STOVES and SCHOOL 
STOVES.—The PATENT VENTILATING 
STOVE for burning coke, a close stove, price 5Sis., 
70s., 90s., and 120s., is cheap in cost, in consumption 
of fuel, will last for years, is easily repaired, — 
powerfal in its heating capacity. Hundreds are no 
n use and universally improved. DEANE and CO. 
have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and Gill Hot-air 
Stoves, and Gas Stoves req 
tuses post free. DEANE. and 
street, London- bridge. A.D. 1700. 


— — — 


Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 


RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 


from early infancy, and retained till 15 years 
of age. 300 are now in the Asylum. There is no en- 
dowmen“. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, 2 1 2 Bevan, and Co.; or 
by the Secretary, Mr Stancliff, at the Office, 
20, Finsbury- — 4 . . 

33. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’s COALS.— 
Best Wallsend, 252. cash; Walleend—Class B, 
cash ; Inland, Class B. 
2ls. cash; Derby B hte 2ls.; Nats, 188. Best 
Coke, 166. Cash on 
‘Central Ottice : 13, Corahill, and Brighton. 


ORTABLE BOOKCASES..-All kinds 
and sizes in stock, from 18s. 6d. Portable top, 
sides, backing, gilt r edging, shifting shelves. 
Ebonised and ld. Set by At, Be. Walnut, 
mahogany, or Cheffouier or Secretaire. Package 
free. Half carria Cash if satisfactory. Lllus- 
trated og ＋ slogue, —J. Weatherhead, Factory, 
High-road, Lee, 


—ä —— el — — 


FOGS AND FROSTS. 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


relieve the most violent or hacking Cough in 


TEN MINUTES, 
protect weak lungs from all the irritation of fogs 
and frosts, and strengthen and clear the voice, throat, 


and chest. 
They taste pleasantly. 
_ Price ls. lid: and 2s. $d. per box, of all Druggists. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of ie pave solation as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD. 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, r rng Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


no flue. Prospec. 
, 4, King William. 


SPARKLING HYGEIA. 


1 MOST SUCCESSFUL BEVERAGE over introduced achieves in perfection 


what alcoholic mixtures only pretend to do. It is a real stimulant, a true nerve tonic, dissi 
langnor, and wonderfully increasing energy and verve. To brain-workers it is se edhe. — 
“Se kil Hy cia i 1— ll and exhilarating tonic be aie on 
Sparkling Hyge sa most e e ber ell — b 
a ME erring Publis appre 


ciation and support. 
ea Turi 

In taste and appearance it resembles a mid 8 IX > a e Hye . iS pebaieace 
— and refreshing beverage.’ — — Wortd 


the qualities of an a 
SAMPLE CASE of One BD Dozen on receiyt of s. 


Sole Proprietor—R. McDOUGALL, Washington — Liverpool, and 61, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, Lon 


THE “ WASHINGTON,” LIVERPOOL, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 


First-class Bedroom, Attendance, Breakfast, and Tea, 8s. per Day. Oemmercial 


Charge, 7a. per Day. 
SPECIALLY RESERVED ROOMS, ls. 6p. EXTRA. 


BAGSTER’'S LIST. 
THE BURIALS ACT. 


FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Adapted for Nonconforming Congregations from the Book of Common Prayer. 
In a few days. 


THE BLANK-PAGED BIBLE. 


Coutaining full References, Maps, Helps, &c., alternate pages being ruled for MS. notes. 
8 The feature of this book is that the ruled page is alicays on the right-hand side, thus facilitating the entry of 
° ea. 
Demy 8vo. lu a strong Persian Morocco binding, with gilt edges, 2is. 
S. BAGSTER AND SONS, 18, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


TWO NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
* Pull of indication of more than ordinary talent, and one of the most promising works of fiction that the 


THE . TRUMPET-MAJOR. | By Tomas Haroy, author of Fer from 


“Mr. — —ͤ— ere Aaa sendy of. pin © conten cence, than 

— — ot py ny 3 i tratif and insigh t which eee e tnd’ this contral 
0 n 

— mene novelists of our time.’’—Sabwrday Review 7 ome oe 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


— — — | 


Just Published, in Crown 8 ro, Price 7s. 6d. 


THE WAY TO THE OTT, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the Late ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS” SUPPLEMENT. 


— — — — 


— —— [Ü — — — —y„[—tvt.] ũ—eu.— — — 


— ——— — — 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
HE Trustees of “ Psalms and Hymns” having completed à carefully selected 


Sapplement of the choicest Hymns, beg to announce that the work is now in the Pross, and will be 
issued to the Public as soon a; possible. The Cheapest Edition, — bound in cloth, will be published 
at Fivepence (available to churches ordering quantities dirett at Toreepanes each). 

J. addon and Co., Publishers (for the Trustees), Bouverie,etreet. Fleet-street, London, K C. 
JOAN TEMPLETON, Secretary, 
Bud se- row Chambers, E. C. 


SHALL WE DRINK? 
ZOEDONE. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT 
INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA. 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times. 
Will keep good after being opened, and retains its sparkling qualities to the last. 


NORMAN KERR, M.D. F.LS., says:— 


“Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most 
acceptable at the social board and an invaluable adjanct to medicine.” 


Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, Cs. 6d. per dozen, in 
half champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. per dozen in large champagne bottles—in 
3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, 
sent free. 

WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MLLION BOTTLES YEARLY, 
Supplied by all respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Patented all over ie World. Pat — ID JOHNSON, F. .S. 


Orders to be Addressed to the Works, Wrexhau., to any of the 
Company's Agents, or to the London Office, 25, Abchurch Lane, E. C. 


GENERAL DEPOT FOR FRANCE, 7, RUE ROYALE, PARIS. 


~——— > 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Profasely Illustrated, 8. cloth, full gilt. 


PICTURES from the GERMAN 

a a Bat Drawn with and penoil. 

the Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., author 

of French Pictures,” de. Uuiform with “ Eng- 

lish Pictures,” “Swiss Pictures,” “ Italian Pic- 
tures,” 4&0. 


— — - 


4s each. 
V Wee. of the great Revival of 


~ - ALR, the Rev. EDWIN 
PAX N Y HOOD. w Cloth, 


My New Toy Book. Wich Twenty- 
four large Coloured Iliustrations. 
handsome cloth, gilt. 


Ss. Gd. cach. 
A Memoir ofthe Rev. Henry Weteon 


Rev. G. 8 TOW NSHE HEND ‘Or Man ‘ 
Critical Handbook. A Guide to the 


of the Greek New Testament. ae SS 
D.D. Map, Diagrams, &o. 
Gainsford’s Profit and sees. 
Illustrated, cloth 


By U. BE. SARGENT 
1 Graham's Victory. By Mee 
H. B. PAULL. With Illustrations. gilt 


3s. cloth, gilt. 


‘ By the Aut 
e by te bathe 


2s. Gd. each. 

The Last First. Sketches of some of the 

leas Noted Characters of are History. By 

N MACLEOD SYMINGTON, B. A., cloth. 

Away on the a ators. By the Author 
Only Me,” de. Tilustrations, 


cloth gilt. 
Thoughtful fr zo 


and How he gained his 
"ee Linden by Robert Barnes 
Some cloth. 


* Iu 2 


Is. Gd. cach. 


Words of Friend! iy the ner Counsel Sbout 
AED aD 14. th ; 


“Tas — 


— —— — 


1 sks and Sketches 


ofa — Bible. By GBORGE 
Author of Story of a Pocket 
1 Hiastrated. Cloth boards. 
kr into the Secrets of Nature. 
ARTE BECK. Illustrated. Cloth boards 
8 Old Endeavour. By CRONA 
TEMPLE. With Illustrations. th boards. 


NEW VOLUMES OF PRBRIODICALS. 
The ¢ Child's | Companion Volume for 
ia Te canes oo ver E.. 
cloth boards, 24. 6d. cloth, gilt edges 


The Co end Artisan Volume 
for 1880. Prof Illustrated. ila. 
coloured cover; 8s. cloth boards, gilt * 


Trac fo 
ru T er ie. 64 cloth. . 


— — 


* 
Is. each. 


Why do I believe? or, the Bible His- 
torically True and Divinely Inspired. By Mrs. 
J.B Partrexsow. New elitien. Cloth. 


What do I believe? By the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Cloth boards. 


The Loss of the 5 Kent East-Indiamap. 
With Additions by 2 MacGregor ( Rob 
Roy’). Illustrations, clo 


WEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


GIRL’S OWN ANWNUAL.—The first 
—— 2 the Grat's Owns Parra. Containing 
de of interesting and useful reading Tales, 

ld Hints, Plain and Fancy Needlework, 

— usic, K., 0, with a profusion of Illustration 
Price és. in handsome cloth ; or 7s. Gd. with gilt 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The 
second 28 of & 2 . oe tee Rg 
tai pages mes 
— Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. 
With Celoured and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. in 
handsome cloth ; 9s. with gilt edges. 


Firet Monthly Parts of New Volumes are now ready : 


BO TS OWN PAPER, 


AND 
GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Each Strpence Monthly; One Penay Weekly. 


LONDON S, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


a 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Novemser 11, 1880. 


THE 


TWO VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION OF THE 


IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


for a Subscription of - 


FOUR VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free Delivery, for a Subscription of . ‘ . 
STX VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free delivery, together with all the Club Privileges of the Institution, for - 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP ONLY . . 
N.B.—Sets of Books are Divided, to meet the convenience and wishes of Subscribers. 


Specially advantageous Terms offered to Country Subscribers. 
The Public are invited to inspect the Reading, Writing, and News Rooms; the Ladies’ Drawing Room, Reference Library, &c. 


— ä 


Fut. PARTICULARS FORWARDED PROMPTLY ON APPLICATION TO Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


NEWT BOND STRELT. 


READING PUBLIC 


ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
THREE GUINEAS per Annum 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


F RNS COCOA. 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


AND 


INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 


UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. 6d. a Gross. 
The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 


also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 


The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 88., and 58. 6d. per gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. 


application. 


Samples and prices forwarded on 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


KINAHAN'S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. LONDON, W. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


D* 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
— 


D* COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—This von- 
erful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COL UIs BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the — that 8 
should not be im 
having imitations go gt 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only a in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


__ Poiniment and fait 
D* 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
LORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY ia Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN. 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend. 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See I Jimes, July 
rth, 1864. 
D*, . COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE isa LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 


PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
a calm, refreshin sleep W WITH. 
OUT HEADA IN 


VIGORATES che HWERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted, 


Spasmodic and Sedative. 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 


From W. C. 


J. COLL 18 
BROWNE'S 
CHLORODY NE is the 


G* EAT SPECIFIC FOR 


QOHOLE RA, DYSENTERY., 
CpARRHCEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 
dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army 4 


Staff, Calcutta, states: TV 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH(EA.” 


ee COLLIS BROWNE'S 


RODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacks of 
Eriks, SPASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Covucus, COLDS, &c. 
From W. VESALIUS PETTI- 


GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George's Hospital, 
LONDON. 


I have no hesitation in stating 


that | have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 


I have 


Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 


am perfectly satisfied with the 


results.” 


WILKINSON, 
F. R. C. S., Spalding. — 


“I consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


J. T. DAVENPOR 


CH LORODYNE. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
TCH ORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 
‘TT OCTHACHE, RHEU- 
MATISM. 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle. 
“We have made pretty ex- 


tensive ap ~~ in our 
practice lately, and loo 

as an excellent direst 1 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not = 
tainable by any ot 22 

it seems to reat ad- 
vantage over all = tives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects.” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this 
REMEDY has 
man UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN. 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


Dx COLLIS BROWNE. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. d., 
as. od., 48. 6d., by all Chemists, 
Sous 1 

REET’ W 9 
RUSSELL STRE E 


RAND and CO.'3 OWN SAUCE, 
NR 8, and 
yor and GAME PIES; also 


NCE of BEEF, BEEF TERA, 
T URTLE SOUP and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address — 
II, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
MEMORIALS 


JOHN LEGGE, M. A, 


Mimister of the Congregational Church, Brighton, Vietoria, 
Consisting of SERMONS and ADDRESSES. 
With Memoir by his Brother, 

JAMES LEGGE, XI. A. 


OF CATERHAM, SURREY. 


to be helpful to young men, 
suggestion for ministers.”— 


rit 4 
cordi commend to 
the at ska a Son whch ws baw find tn , we * 
stimu) note — Hae. Eesopory orld. 
ae ar no py ability, an pte of 
and as eens | AT La 


“the true 7 t of the igor and thy and 


avoid ruts, to ween t Ad. } J -¥ r napects 
are 
tage altovether ae AN hia ‘sty ot pulp 1 


a young man 

——4 Ba ae and with 1 

nent only 5 ness brit 27 distinetion aise. 
tis story of a beautiful and earnest lte. - The 
75 ome 45 ge have freshness of thoucht, a breadth 


. 8 colour, a geulus, 


— 7 
287 pave of the ) volume will amply reward perusal.’’— 


ul seen ot a noble spirit 


ly aye 


at his post at the 
early age of forty-one years." —H "—Hunt ley ress. 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


For this Week (price One Penny) contains :—Memoirs — 
— — 1 the Britich | Miiseuim— Mae 224055 
— Ge E 4 
1 2 German Novelist —At th rench 


es of 22 rd Lytton’ x 
1 Ae in „ Canon Girdles 


Devonshire More November Maygasines— —— 
Talk — — tions of the 


THE — SCHOUL TIMES 


Per this Week ce One Miriam's 1 contains cha 
7 serial “and — 


— 


1 


the Shepherd — — Poetry: “The B " and 
2 Lesson Taught and the Lesson Learn 
Hiography of Jeane Mother of Newton—Sympathy for 
Chilo — Be not Discouraged—New Books. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


For this Week (Price One Penny) tains :—" . 
of Meetin« Motern Unhelief: by the. Josxru Ccox, of 

S. A.— the Tone and Teaching of the New Testament on 
L in Rel ton: by the Kev. EDWaRD Wuite.—The 
zalted Name: by the Rev. HENRY WakD BescuER.— 
Things to he K Ly" By the Dread OF WESTMINSTER. — 
Holy Desires: the Rev. Cc. H. ed 8GEON.—Thoughts for 
Thought: by ner. ä Bowe 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


For November (price Sixpence), contains: Penelope. By 
Emma Jane Worboise— With the American Shakere—Our 
Autumn Loiterines—An Old Man's Darling. By Mrs, Seamer 
~Try Dusseldorf! By the Rev. J. R. Heard N Nurses. 
By Mary Nicholson A Baptism Among the Hin, 


LONDON JAMES CLARKE & CO. 19816 PLEBT ST. E. O 


Now Ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


TASTY DISHES; 


A Cuorce SELecrion or 


TWO HUNDRED & FORTY TESTED RECIPES, 


SHOWING 


WHAT WE CAN HAVE 


FOR 


BREAKFAST, DINNER, TEA, & SUPPER. 


% Tus Eriea@HtH THOUSAND or THIS 


Book ts Now Reapy. 
Of any Bookseller, or 
the Publishers, JA MES’ RKE 1 CO., 13 

and 14, Fleet street, London, E. 


— 


pues vt madera 


7 
of aym 7 11 veness 
and a beauly sypression * must «ive the volume a 
minent poal amongst the sermonic productions of | 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & ( co. A1, FLEET ST., F.C. 


12. M 
13. ane Than vin 


14. = 


18. Miss West 6 Clags Tal Talk t Wo 
he 7 e ctastrophe. 1580 a 
. Two 


11 We Live — | 
By ) 
EN. eadings — 


which has for some years —— 
America and which we are 

Clarke and Co. have now placed within the reach of 
_ English juvenile readers.’ — Spectator. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
No. 150, for NOVEMBER 9, contains : 


Original Tales :— 
— r 
ROUDE. — 
argaret. 


. B 

By Marie J. fw 
For the Children :— 

Mrs. Grunter. ILtvstratep.—The Moral Pirates. 

ILLUSTRATED. —Asking The Meeting 

of the Birds. — Lion and perry Winkle. 
American Pulpit and Press 

Popular Amusements. By Rev. Tarobon L. 

CUYLER, of English Homes. 

1— on a Stranger. — Mr. Gladstone at 


— Matters 
Doing and Being. — Iu the Kitchen: Citron Pud- 


— — Articles and Poems :— 
u In By E P 
Anthor of The Guten” Aj Borrowing "A 
Fire-Lighting Clock.—They Fall Adown. By 
Saran Lovisa Moore —Somebody's Birthday. 
By Locr Warpew Rant. 
Helps to Bible Study :-— 
Commerce in the Time of Solomon. 
Peeps Into Books :— 
The Golden Milestone. By H. W. Loworettow 
Grave and Gay. 


Young People’s Pastime. 


y Locr Want Nora 


ver Fal 


ONE PBRNNY. 
Post Free Three-halfpence; or One 9 and Right- 
pence per Quarter 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & 00., 18 & 14, PLEBT sr. .o. 


THE AMERICAN WIDE-AWAKE 
A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


This Number for NOV EMBER now ready, with upwards 
of FIFTY ILLLUSTRATIONS. 


1. — The Ball that Didn't Keep a 
| or Magan's Luck. With Four I:t0s. 
TRATIONS. 


. ward, Ho! Picture. 

. o had a Thanksgiving? Verse. With 
4 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Buy 12 Broom! Buy a Broom!” With 

0 


2. 
3 

4 

* USTRA — 7 

7. „ . l Moe PS Poem. With In 
8. 

9. 

0. 


TIONS 


0 
Five Little Peppers. With Four I.tvstra- 


— ens. Verse. 
Two Shoes — Classic. With 
LLUSTRATION 
II. The Ball that Dida Keep aSecre’. With 
ILLUSTRAT! 
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THE DANGERS OF DISCORDANT ZEAL. 


Tue case of the Rev. Petnam Date has been 
discussed from very many points of view, but it 
seems to us that the aspect of it which has 
most practical importance has hitherto been but 
little regarded. It has been discussed with refer- 
ence to theology, to ecclesiasticial antiquity, to 
Church order, and to secular law. But we mean 
no disrespect to those who feel a special enthusiasm 
for any of these subjects if we express an opinion 
that the bearing of Mr. Petnam Date’s case upon 
none of them is so important as its bearing upon 
the prospects of the English Church Establish- 
ment. It is the more agreeable to insist upon this 
aspect of the subject, because it enables us to do 
ample justice to all participants in the controversy. 
The more equally sincere and conscientious Mr. 
PetHam Date and his opponents may be, the 
stronger is the argument from the present position 
of affairs against the possibility of long continuing 
the unnatural strain put by the Establishment upon 
the real feelings and opinions of the work-a-day 
world. The Ritualists are naturally making the 
most of this new act of martyrdom. Their oppo- 
nents no less naturally urge that there is nothing 
like martyrdom in the matter—only a perverse 
faithlessness to contract, and an arrogant rebellion 
against law. Now, if the position assumed by 
either side were so obvious as necessarily to carry 
with it the unanimous feeling of the community, 
the future of the Establishment might be secured, 
either as a restored branch of the Roman commu- 
nion, or as a re-reformed Protestant Church. But 
the forces aroused on both sides are too vital to 
justify any confident expectation of their speedy 
exhaustion. Yet, so long as either side remains 
strong enough to keep up the fight, though only as 
a forlorn hope, the very existence of the Establish- 
ment must necessarily be imperilled. And that this 
is the actual state of the case, none can for a 
moment doubt who has studied the natural history 
of ritualism. 

It is in vain that the militant Church Associa- 
tion insists on the contract made with the State at 
the clergyman’s ordination. The Ritualist, like 
St. THomas of Canterbury, never enters into any 
contract without a reserve of rights to him more 
sacred than any earthly honour or truth. In vain 
do Free Churchmen urge upon the Ritualist the 
possibility of practising his rites with impunity, if 
only he will leave the Establishment. To the 
Ritualist religion is not an individual thing, but 
communion with a visible Church. He has per- 
suaded himself that the Anglican Church, notwith- 
standing its many shortcomings, is the true re- 
presentative in England of Catholic tradition. He 
could not, therefore, leave the Establishment with- 
out cutting himself off from the Church; and to do 
this would, in his view, be to commit spiritual 
suicide. In vain do lawyers tell him that the law 
is clearly against him; for the Ritualist retorts 
that the lawyers are by no means agreed amongst 
themselves, and that, even if they were, no re- 
conciliation of Herop and PILATE can avail against 
the sacred prerogatives of the Church. With more 
force the Liberationist tells him that his true remedy 
lies in Disestablishment, and the Ritualist of these 
times replies for the most part that he is perfectly 
ready to welcome such a remedy even at the ex- 
pense of disendowment. But then disestablishment 
is a political measure, for which he must wait upon 
the powers of this world. On the other hand, the 
Evangelical, with equal confidence and resolution, 
maintains Ritualistic practices and doctrines to be 
abominable superstitions, with which compromise 
is altogether intolerable. The more sincere and 
devoted of the party allow that the Establishment 
itself would not be worth maintaining unless the 
evil spirit of Ritualism can be wholly exorcised. 


Now, what prospect is there of bringing about, 
within any 2 time, either a reconciliation 
ol such bitter opponents or the annihilation of one 
party by the other? Common-sense tells us that 
any such idea is entirely visionary. The battle is 
one of reason, of feeling, or, it may be, of prejudice 
and passion. But such battles are apt to be 
very obstinately fought, and to endure over man 

generations. gal conflicts, on the other hand, 
are for the most part speedily settled. The police, 
or, if necessary, the military are brought in, and there 
sanend ofthe matter. Now the Church authorities 
are driven by their very position as authorities of an 
Establishment to endeavour to settle this spiritual 
conflict after the fashion of secular law. They 
must do so; they cannot help themselves. To 
take any other course would be not only to make 
the legal status of the Church a mockery, but to 
invalidate the authority of all laws of the land. Yet 


in discharging an inevitable duty they find that the | 


attempt at a settlement inflames, to 
a sevenfold heat, the spiritual conflict. Ina word, 
they cannot enforce their decision without, in one 
form or another, conferring a halo on recalcitrant 
Ritualists. We own that there is something repul- 
sive to us in the coolness with which the worldly- 
wise leaders of the English Church Union cal- 
culate upon the controversial profit they are 
to derive from the imprisonment of Mr. PRLRAM 
Date; but that they are, to a considerable 
extent, right in their calculations, the experience 
of the last few days has pointedly shown. Whether 
Working Men’s Church of 1 Societies are 
more genuine than Working Men's Conservative 
Associations we shall not presume to judge; but 
we can well understand that in many a workshop, 
whither the subtleties of eccclesiastical controversy 
never penetrate, the imprisonment of a clergyman 
who is said to have filled a city church, and made 
a once useless building a centre of enthusiasm, 
may appear an unfair and mean mode of action, 
contrary to all principles of English fair play. 


It comes to this in fact, that in an age when 
thought and speech have been entirely emanci- 
pated, when comparative newness of liberty results 
in various forms of 1 and fanaticism, an 
attempt is being made to maintain the uniformit 
of a leading Church by the old barbarous meth 
of physical force. To state the case is sufficient to 
prove the anachronism, and no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between secular and spiritual law will 
reconcile the feelings of the community to the 
spectacle. It is very true that Mr. Petnam Date 
is imprisoned, not for any opinions he holds, nor 
even for any eccentricities of ministration, but for 
disobedience to a law of the land. Nevertheless 
we are very much mistaken if such instances 
do not rapidly ripen the growing conviction that 
no institution which involves the law of the land 
in such humiliation ought any longer to be tole- 
rated. 


DISENDOWMENT OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. 


Tux following letters are in continuation of the 
correspondence commenced in our last number :— 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. It is of the utmost importance that fellow- 
Christians should understand each other’s motives. 
I am, therefore, grateful to Mr. Rogers for his 
courteous reply in your last issue. His answer 
seems to be —— is: We are entirely sincere 
in our desire to do nothing to weaken the Church ; 
in advocating Disendowment we are only actuated 
by friendly motives, because we honestly believe 
the loss of this property will increase the real power 
of the Church, and this we would gladly see. Mr, 
Rogers supports this view by the following proposi- 
tions :— 

1. We would impose on Churchmen no “ bur- 
dens or “‘ difficulties '’ which we have not ourselves 
faced. 

2. We ‘‘doubt”’ the expediency of endowments. 

3. To endowments from national funds 
we object on conscientious grounds.“ 

4. That the life of the Church is in no“ way de- 
pendent on the continued possession of the endow- 
ments is argued from results being least satisfac- 
tory where endowments are most abundant. 

. Intensified zeal would make up for loss of 
property. . 

6. The Church, notwithstanding Disendowment, 
would, after all, remain “ richly endowed.” 

On these propositions I would make the following 
comments :— 

1. Seems irrelevant to the question, and is cer- 
tainly not reassuring. 

2. Cannot carry much weight till Liberationists 
forswear all endowments themselves. 

3. By all means let them oppose any State grant 
in the future. Parliament has not for years voted 
a penny towards the building of churches or the 
stipend of the parochial clergy. Churchmen are 
certainly not inclined now to ask a grant; all they 
ask is the same protection for their endowments 
which Parliament gives to Dissenters’ endowments. 

4. Even if true, the premiss does not warrant 
the conclusion. 

5. Shows it to be doubtful whether Mr. Rogers’ 
scheme of Disendowment will much improve the 
Church after all. 

6. The question seems to me to be really met 
only by 5; though the other reasons adduced seem 
to betray some misgivings on this head. 

But, Sir, Iam content to accept this reply, that, 
in the opinion of Mr. Rogers and his friends, it is 
a real act of friendliness to confiscate Church pro- 

rty, because they wish to free us from the 
— influence of endowments, that self- 
reliance and intensified zeal may strengthen the 
spiritual power of the Church. Though here 1 


must just add that this is an argument which can- 
not with clear conscience be used by any Libera- 
tionists who have not themselves abjured all 
endowments. 


But there is this further question which I would 
fain ask those who are Christians first and Libera- 
tionists next. Are they bound to carry these friendly 
motives into action against our will? 

There are those who think ‘“‘ Establishments ” 
sinful—plainly, they have no choice but to agitate 
for Disestablishment. But no one pretends that 
endowments are sinful; at the worst they are inex- 

dient. Between Disestablishment and Disen- 

owment there is, in the eyes of Churchmen, an 
enormous difference. We care not a straw for any 
social advantage which connection with the State 
may (be supposed to) give us. We oppose Disestab- 
lishment as patriots, because we believe that the 
State (rather than the Church) will suffer from 
it. But Disendowment we oppose because we are 
omen | convinced (and surely Churchmen may be 
allowed some knowledge of their own needs and 
work) that it will inevitably ‘‘ weaken the spiritual 
force of the Church.“ And Mr. Rogers cannot be 
ignorant that many who advocate Disendowment do 
so because they, too, believe the same. I ask, then, 
admitting the friendly motives of some Liberation- 
ists, how can they feel justified (as Liberals, too) in 
forcing their theory upon fellow-Christians who 
utterly disagree with them? I ask whether such 
action is consistent with the royal commandment 
“to do to others as we would they should do to 
us? I ask whether, at all events, with a popula- 
tion increasing three millions in ten years, with the 
means of grace utterly inadequate for thousands in 
our land for whom Christ died, Disendowment is 
not so dangerous an erperiment as to make the 


boldest hesitate ? 
A PERPLEXED PARSON. 
Noy, 8, 1880. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—A “ Perplexed Parson has, to some ex- 
tent, misunderstood the object which I had in view 
in replying to his previous letter, and the force of 
some of the ments which I employed. The 
one error, indeed, involves the other. ad I under- 
taken to set forth the Nonconformist case in favour 
of Disendowment, I should have adopted a very 
different line of reasoning. But that did not come 
within the scope of my reply, which was intended 
to deal exclusively with the alleged inconsistency 
between Nonconformist professions of good-will to 
the Church as a spiritual community, and the op- 

sition to the continuance of the Establishment, 
including, as that undoubtedly does, an attempt to 
withdraw from the Episcopal Church the public 
endowments which it at present enjoys. It is not 
necessary to my case that the Nonconformist con- 
tention in relation to Disendowment should be 
accepted as conclusive, but simply that our con- 
scientiousnes in maintaining it be so far recognised 
that we shall not be su ted of urging it from a 
desire to injure the Episcopal Church. If a 
‘ Perplexed Parson will read my reply in this 
light, he must perceive that some of his comments 
are outside the mark. 


My first proposition is undoubtedly irrelevant in 
an argument intended to support Disendowment ; 
nor, indeed, was it advanced as an argument at 
all. It was simply a preliminary observation in- 
tended to remove any prejudice that might exist. 
We may have made a great blunder in trusting to 
the 442 offerings of the members of our 
churches for the support of our institutions, but 
we have done it with oureyes open. We have 
never repented of the choice; we believe that our 
work has been helped and not hindered by our 
absolute independence of the State, and we, there- 
fore, point to our own position as a sign that it is 
not hostility to the Church that prompts our action 
against the Establishment. Churches which within 
two centuries have grown to be the power which 
Nonconformists are to-day are not likely to regard 
a state of freedom, — it be also one of Dis- 
endowment (so far as national funds are concerned 
as involving either indignity or weakness. I spe 
of two centuries, but it is practically within less 
than a century that the remarkable development 
of our Dissenting churches has taken place. For 
a time no effort was spared for the * — of 
stamping them out. A century after the Toleration 
Act they had to — up a hard struggle for exis- 
tence, during which little progress was made. 
Now they include half of the church-going people 
in the country. Is it wonderful that those 
who have had such an experience have an un- 
bounded faith in liberty? Or is it surprising 
that oe have not any * appreciation of the 
injury which any Church is likely to suffer from 
being thrown on its own resources? This is 
all that I meant to establish. Perhaps it would 
have been wiser if I had taken my illustration, 
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not from our position, but from that of the Church | 


of England itself. Your correspondent reminds us 
that for many years Parliament has not voted any- 
thing for the Church of England. The period that 
has elapsed since the last grant was made is, I 
venture to say, the brightest in the annals of that 
Church. The liberality of its sons has been un- 
bounded ; the signs of life and earnestness on eve 
side have been such as to cheer the hearts of all 
who care for the growth of godliness more than for 
the interests of their own sect; the capacity which 
the Church has shown for meeting the wants of the 
nation has been remarkable. A reference to such 
facts is certainly relevant when my object is to 
show that a movement towards Disendowment does 
not mean evil to the Church. On every ground it 
ought to be reassuring. It does not prove that 
Disendowment would be just or expedient, but it 
does go to show that it may be contemplated with- 
out alarm. At least, those who have never asked 
for endowment themselves, need not be accused 
of bitter hostility to another Church because they 
urge that it is not just for the State to appropriate 
to it, now that it includes only a part of the nation, 
property which was destined for the use of the 
entire people. 

I can conceive, indeed, of circumstances under 
which even such a demand might wear an un- 
friendly aspect. If the question of property stood 
alone ; if every other bond of connection between 
the Church and the State, were dissolved, and 
the only remnant of the old system of privilege 
was the enjoyment of a national estate by the 
favoured Church; and if Nonconformists, having 
no advantage to gain for themselves, engaged in 
an agitation for the purpose of depriving that 
Church of these revenues, it might be alleged, with 
some show of justice, that sectarian animosity 
prompted the action. But this is no: the case here. 
„There are those, says the ‘‘ Perplexed Parson,“ 
“who think Establishments ‘sinful,’ plainly 
they have no choice but to agitate for Disestablish- 
ment. Iam of the number. Soare a large pro- 

ion of my fellow-members in the Liberation 
jety. I think injustice a sin; and a State is, in 
my view, guilty of glaring injustice when it exalts 
one class of men, and puts down another, solely be- 
cause of a difference in religious opinions. at 
is the radical vice of all Establishments ; but in our 
case it is associated with a multitude of others which 
must, I should think, make the very idea of a State 
Church an offence to the earnest Christians who be- 
long to its fellowship. Ican have nodoubtthat it does 
so when I observe their anxious endeavour to explain 
away some of the unpleasant features of the 
system, or their loud outcries whenever they feel 
severe pressure of a rule whose existence they 
do their ntmost to ignore, They chafe against 
Lord Penzance and refuse to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of his Court; they protest against the 
udicial Committee, and undertake to correct it in 
matters of law by appealing from the authority of 
our best judges to the dicta of Mr. Keble and 
Dr. Littledale ; they insist that they will submit 
to the authority of Parliament only when its Acts 
have the sanction of the Church. But they cannot 
alter the stern reality. Parliament is supreme. 
It chooses the Prime Minister, who appoints the 
Bishops ; it passes Acts for the regulation of public 
worship ; it retains the right of upholding, or modi- 
fying, or repealing the Act of Uniformity, by which 
octrine and ritual alike are fixed. All this is, in 
my judgment, a sin against the majesty of the one 
h ofthe Church. Therefore t am bound, on 
the showing of your correspondent, to agitate for 
Disestablishment. But the idea of separating that 
from Disendowment is a vain dream. No sound 
politician of either party would have the patience 
to listen to a suggestion that the Church should be 
exempted from the control of public law and yet be 
continued in the enjoyment of a public estate. 

Jam not going here into any question as to the 
expediency of endowments. The reference I made 
to the point was introduced incidentally, and only 
with the view of strengthening my own position, that 
Dissenters are not governed * enmity to the 
Church in their hostility to the Establishment. In 
support of this I urged that some of us do not be- 
lieve in the value of endowments, and I may add 
that there would be little disquietude amongst us if 
it were proposed to confiscate all our endowments. 
But that is not the point here. It is not suggested 
that the Church of England should be deprived of 
any endowments which belong to it as a distinct 
community. The difficulty undoubtedly is to dis 
criminate between that which the Church holds 
from the nation and that which must fairly be re- 
garded as its own 8 estate. But that is 
a question of practical detail; and important as the 
detail is, it does not touch the principle. If it could 
be shown that all the endowments were the right- 
ful inheritance of the Church there would be 
an end to all suggestions for Disendowment 
It is national property alone which the Liber- 


— — 


ation Society would propose to restore to the 


nation, and it is certainly no answer to its 
demands to tell Dissenting churches that they 
ought first to surrender their private estates. 


There are other points in the letter which I ought 
to deal with more fully were I discussing the ques- 
tion as a whole. But your space has limits, so 
as my time, which would render it impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to go sofarafield. There 
is one statement, however, which I cannot distniss 
without notice. It is asked whether “with a 
population increasing three millions in ten years, 
with means of grace already inadequate for thou- 
sands in our land, for whom Christ died, Disendow- 
ment is not a dangerous experiment.“ The argu- 
ment, if it is worth anything, goes a great deal 
further than the writer carries it. He is content 
there should be no further endowments from the 
State. But if the State has any duty in the matter 
it ought to provide for itsever-increasing population. 
The principle of a State Church is surrendered 
when the State abandons the work of providing 
for the religious instruction of the people. Chris- 
tian zeal is now left to meet the necessities about 
which the State no longer professes to care. The 
appeal, therefore, to the large demands created by 
the vast increase of the population is altogether 
irrelevant. It will be said, of course, that the Church 
will be better able to fulfil this obligation when it 
has a reserve fund, in the gifts of former generations, 
on which it is able to draw. Alas! I should say 
for the Christianity of our own day, if it cannot 
do its own work, but has to eke out its miserable 
deficiencies by means of the funds which 7 
stition wrung from the fears of men in the dark 
middle- ages, for purposes very different from those 
which the Church of England contemplates to-day. 
But be that as it may, it is an important question 
how far these endowments are really of the practical 
value that is ascribed to them. This is one point 
which I raised in the proposition which your corre- 
spondent marks, 4 ’’ whose full bearing he has not 
grasped. When I consider the way in which a large 
part of these endowments is wasted; and when, on 
the other hand, I see how new bishoprics spring 
up into existence entirely from the voluntary contri- 
butions of Liberal Churchmen; and how some of 
the noblest work done in the Church is done b 
men who have no share in these endowments at all, 
I venture to doubt whether their utility is not 
greatly exaggerated. Whatever it be, I cannot 
overlook the cost at which it is obtained—the sacri- 
fice of self-government; the appointment of the 
chief rulers of the Church, determined in the ulti- 
mate issue by an Assembly in which sit unbelievers ; 
the continuance of those flagrant abuses which 
have made the system of patronage a bye-word in 
the land, the wranglings in courts of law and in 
Parliament, about the most sacred points of doc- 
trine and ritual. These things make me ashamed, 
asa Christian, standing outside. How Church- 
men endure them I cannot comprehend. I may 
be charged with being extreme or vigionary, or 
impracticable, or, to sum up all in one, a Radical, 
for holding these opinions. Be itso. Onall these 
points time will pronounce the verdict. But I 
certainly ought not to be classed as an enemy of 
the Church because I desire to free it from 
scandals. 

Nor can I be fairly accused of meddling with 
strife in which I have no actual concern. I believe 
the Anglican Church itself will be benefited by the 
change; but the nation is implicated in the wrong 
which is done to religion by the present system, and 
it is as citizens that Dissenters claim the right to in- 
terfere. We have no desire to force on the Church 
methods or plans to which its members are averse. 
All that we ask is that the State should not under- 
take functions it has no fitness to discharge, and 
usurp an authority which it has neither right nor 
ability to exercise. ‘That is disestablishment, and 
disestablishment means disendowment. There are 
politicians who resist disestablishment because they 
are reluctant to leave the Anglican Church the un- 
fettered control of the large revenues which any 
scheme of disendowment would assign her. It is 
not to be supposed that they would ever agree to 
leave it in undisturbed possession of property which 
in equity belongs to the whole nation. In short, 
disestablishment without disendowment is not 
within the region of practical politics. 

Yours, 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


In face of the gathering forces of Sacerdotalism bent 


religious liberty to note the remarkable manner in 
which different sections of the Free Churches, holding 
substantially the same doctrinal views, are being 
gradually drawn together for more united action against 
their triple foes—IZgnorance, Superstition, and Irreligion. 


me öꝶ 


: 


A Pan-Presbyterian Conference has just closed its 
assembly in America, and now the various Wesleyan 
denominations are organising a representative Congress 
to meet in this country in August or September next. 
The Congress is to include 400 members, ministers and 
laymen being practically in equal numbers, and due 
proportions being observed witn relation both to geo- 
graphical and denominational dividing lines. Two 
hundred are assigned to British and Continental 
Methodism, and. to their affiliated conferences and 
mission fields, and 200 to the Methodism of the United 
States and Canada, and their associated missions. The 
still more delicate task which fell to the lot of those 
who arranged the preliminaries was happily completed. 
The Wesleyan Conference will have eighty-eight repre. 
sentatives, and the other branches of the Methodist 
family will be represented in the following proportions : 
Primitive Methodists, 36; Methodist Free Churches, 
22; Methodist New Connexion, 12; Bible Christians, 
10; Reform Union, 4; Irish Conference, 10; French 
Conference, 2; Australian Conference, 16. The Con- 
gress will have as their central place of meeting the 
chapel, so rich in historical associations, in City-road, 
London; but all-day conventions at various centres 
throughout England will be addressed by deputations. 
We augur much good from this brigading of the 
several regiments of Methodism, and if it should be 
found hereafter that, as a consequence of the friendly 
communion thus rendered possible, the number of 
separate organisations may be permanently reduced 
without sacrifice of anything worth preserving, and 
with a decided increase of efficiency, there would be no 
cause for lamentation over such a result. But, be that 
as it may, the assembly of a Congress under such cir- 
cumstances may be accepted as a very hopeful sign of 
the times. 


—  — — 


There was an interesting gathering at Hare- court 
Chapel on Saturday afternoon, the occasion being the 
unveiling of a stained-glass window erected as a me- 
morial of one who for many years so acceptably 
occupied the pulpit there—the Rev. Dr. RALsgien. 
That Dr. Anton, Dr. Stoventon, Dr. Parker, with 
the present pastor of Hare-court, the Rev. G. M. 
STATHAM, should have given fervent utterance to the 
esteem and regard in which the memory of Dr. 
Raweicn is held throughout the various ranks of 
Nonconformity will excite no astonishment. Alas! 
that it should be necessary to note as anything remark- 
able similar loving testimony in regard to such a man, 
from a clergyman of the Established Church. The Rev. 
Gorpon CALTHROP was there to join in sympathetic 
utterances, feeling, as he declared, that “it would not 
be right, it would not be seemly, it would not even be 
Christian,” that there should be no representative of 
the Church of England present to testify for one who 
had been honoured to render such service to the 
Christian Church. Mr. CALTRHRO 's testimony to Dr. 
RALEIGH was rendered heartily and ungrudgingly. 
We have reason to thank Gop for making such a man, 
and for keeping such a man in the world for some con- 
siderable time to leave his stamp upon his fellow men.“ 
With all his childlike simplicity, there was something 
grand and noble about him which reminded one of our 
Divine Master Himself; One's ideal of Christian 
humanity was exalted by intercourse with ALEXANDER 
RALEI ax.“ But, that being so, whence arose the 
necessity for the guarded preface about not being 
present in any official capacity,” and the disclaimer of 
being “a representative man in any sense,” while feeling 
sure that there was a very large number of his brethren 
of the Church of England who “ would like to give ex- 
pression to similar feelings? Unhappily, our readers 
can supply the answer. Dr. Raweien developed the 
Christian graces thus eulogised in connection with a 
Christian Church which is not “by law established.” 
Has not the time come for breaking down a Parlia- 
mentary barrier of which the Gospel knows nothing ? 


The English Church Union has announced through 
its secretary that its council has adopted a resolution, 
„That all clerical members be recommended no longer 
to abstain from restoring the vestments,” the use of 
which has been declared by the highest Court of Appeal 
to be illegal, and for continuous persistency in the use 
of which the Rev. T. Petuam DALE is now an inmate 
of Holloway Prison. Mr. Faepertc Harrison there- 
upon propounded in the Pall Mall Gazette the awkward 
question, Are the Government abou‘ to prosecute Mr. 
CuarLes L. Woop and the Council of the English 
Church Union?” and proceeded to contend, with 
trenchant logic, that they are participants in the 
offence charged against Mr. PARNELL and the Land 


upon bringing our country under the yoke from which | League, of “ conspiring to incite persons to break their 


the Reformation delivered us, it must be a source of : 
sincere congratulation to the friends of civil and | 


lawful contracts, and to offer open resistance to the 
execution of the law.” The idea of “a body of Govern- 
ment servants ” taking up such a position, he, with stern 
pleasantry, describes us unspeakably comic,” only to bo 
paralleled by a supposititious case of the Guards’ Club 
giving contrary orders to that of the War Office as to 
military uniform, or of pos men making their way into 


— 


— 
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prison “for conscience’ sake,” because they are not | policy of its episcopal rulers, and of the consequences of religion,” or “to uphold the doctrines, princi les. and 
allov ed to disport themselves in the dress of the Beef- that action. order of the united Church of England and 


eaters. The Hon. CHARLES L. Woop has replied that the 
analogy fails, because the existence of any “ contract by 
virtue of which the clergy are bound to recognise the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee” is “the matter 
now in dispute,” the question at issue being “ whether 
it is the State or the Church which is, in the last resort, 
to adjudicate in strictly spiritual matters.” Mr. Har- 
RISON'S rejoinder is something for the Ritualists to 
ponder over. If that is the point at issue, then the 
obvious question is, What business have Mr. Woop and 
the Church Union in an institution which “from top 
to bottom, rests on an intricate series of statutes, 
amended from time to time by Parliament and in- 
terpreted by an elaborate machinery of courte ?” 
For three hundred years the Church of England has 
enjoyed “ascendency, monopoly, wealth, even the right 
of persecution, direct or indirect,“ by authority of 
Parliament; to that authority it had appealed loudly 
this very year to maintain ite exclusive ascendency in 
the burying places of the dead;” and those who have 
bartered for Acts of Parliament, “the last shred of 
spiritual freedom,” must “ take the bad side of a State 
Church along with the good side.” The Ritualist 
clergy have no claim to the honours of those who bear wit- 
ness for conscience’ sake; they have accepted a State 
function defined by law, and now insist on breaking the 
law—they are mutinous public servants. It is not for 
them to talk of spiritual freedom and conscience. And 
to talk of disputing the authority of the final Court of 
Appeal is simply to tell us that they are determined to 
break the law.” The Ritualists, we venture to say, will 
not find it an easy task to “rail the seal from off that 
bond.” 2 

Paris, which has of late condemned so emphatically 
Papal intriguers against freedom, has, at the same time, 
manifested, in an unlooked-for manner, in connection 
with the labours of a devoted Congregationalist 
minister, the Rev. R. W. MAL, a willingness to re- 
ceive the message of glad tidings when proclaimed in 
simplicity and purity. It would, therefore, ill beseem 
the Congregationalists as a denomination to suffer the 
extinction of the church of their order which has for 
nearly twenty years been maintained in the Rue 
Royale. Yet there seems some danger of the 
occurrence of such a disaster. The existing lease 
expires in April next, and the renewal will involve 
a considerably increased rental—£340 instead of £200. 
The retirement of the Rev. T. Baron Harr will also 
necessitate the guarantee for a time ¢f an adequate in- 
come to the future pastor. Those who are acquainted 
with the work which is being done in this district ear- 
nestly deprecate the abandonment of the vantage- 
ground at present possessed, and in this they are 
warmly seconded by the Rev. R. W. M‘A.tL, whose 
sympathy in the work should alone suffice to ensure a 
hearty and prompt response from ionalists in 
this country towards the result thus gought to be 
secured. Some correspondence upon the subject in an- 
other column, will be found worthy of attentive perusal. 


WHAT CHURCHMEN SAY OF THEIR OWN 
CHURCH. 


Ir we could believe that the stout words uttered at 
the late conference of the Church Association were to 
be followed by equally determined action, we might 
ass1ime that the time had arrived when the Evangelical 

y in the Church of England had resolved to main- 
tain the spiritual principles which they profess at all 
cost to political ents. In the very foreground 
of an ial er setting forth the Past Action and 
Future Polic the Church Associution, the executive 
authorities declare that “the Church of England has 
reached a crisis in its history which is of unprecedented 
—— and importance,“ in relation not only to 
ecclesiastical institutions, but to “the moral and reli - 

ious interests of the nation at large.” The Episcopal 
nch, although for the most part in words acknow- 
ledging Ritualism to be what the Association describes 
it, “‘a treasonable conspiracy doing the work of the 
Church of Rome within the Church of England,” 
manifest no real inclination to extirpate it. For atime 
they sheltered themselves under the plea that the 
novelties had not been proved to be illegal, but now 
that the law as to“ sixty ceremonies and practices 
— of Popish doctrines” has been ascertained, 
they still manifest something worse than supineness in 
their treatment of Ritualistic innuvations. Such is the 
testimony of the committee of the Church Association 
as reported in the Record of last Friday. At the con- 
ference held on the preceding day at Willis’s Rooms it 
was decided to promote an Ecclesiastical Procedure Bill 
in Parliament, in which, among other things, it would 
be proposed to deprive the Bishops of the veto they now 
ed upon intended proceedings in the Ecclesias- 

Real Courts. The conference also resolved to raise u 
new guarantee fund with a view to renewed efforts, in 
order to arouse the Protestant feeling of the country, 
and subscriptions to the amount of £6,000 were 
announced. e do not, however, pro on the pre- 
sent occasion, to discuss the policy of the Church Asso- 
ciation, but to cull from the full report in the Record a 
few extracts which will indicate what earnest Pro- 
testants think of the condition of their Church, of the 


the energies of this agency as a Protestant o 


A Birmingham delegate declared that, as the result of 
the breathing time afforded to the intriguers, “ to- 
day Ritualism, unlawful teaching. and bad doctrine, are 
more rife in the Church tenfold than they were ten or 
fifteen years ago,” and are progressing at an increasing 
ratio, and he thus in plain terms accounted for this state 
of affairs: Because our Bishops do not do their duty.” 
A delegate from Manchester said, “ I charge our Bishops 
with being the chief cause why we have not been able 
to do more than we have done to put a stop to these 
illegal practices; and applause the denuncia- 
tion which he directed against them that they “ prefer 
to stand idling in the market-place rather than go into 
their Master’s vineyard to root out the weeds which 
grow there.” One speaker found the secret of episcopal 
inaction in the desire to “make everything work 
smoothly” within the Establishment; while others did 
not hesitate to impute to many of these functionaries 
connivance and secret sympathy with these 1 
Cases were cited where, several offences being charged, 
a few were disallowed and the majority suffered to con- 
tinue, while in other instances the — shield 
had been thrown over every illegality. Promotion-seek- 
ing clergymen, seeing in what direction the current was 
running, even though holding office as local secretaries 
of the Church Association, found it prudent to absent 
themselves from its 7) and the worldly-wise 
commend those trimmers, “ having observed that per- 
sons who take an active part in the work of that asso- 
ciation seldom get promoted through the Bishop.” For 
men so situated convenient pleas are found in an alleged 
“ objection to controversy,” and the assertion that the 
evangelisation of the masses at home and the promotion 
of missions abroad are more important matters; 
which suggested to one speaker this analogy : “ Suppose 
a member of a Town Council were to go on arguing that 
there was nothing like fresh air and pure water when 
an enemy was trying to destroy the place.” According 


to the theory, the doctrine taught by the 
Ritualistic is nothing less than “ deadly error.” 
While Evangelical place-seekers are timidly holding aloof 
from the controversy, active clerical sacerdotalists are 
found at work among the masses in our large towns, en- 
deavouring to swell the ranks of their “ Romanising 
confederacy ;” “ Ritualiste are absolutely swarming in 
the country districts ;” and in the foreign mission-field 
every device is being employed for the destruction of 
Evangelical ies. “ The Pro ion Society.“ says 
the Rev. J. W. Johnson, “is in their [the Ritualists’) 
hands, and the Christian Knowledge iety is nearly 
in their hands.” Witnessing such a state of affairs, 
the Protestant laity are, it is testified, being increas- 
ingly driven into the ranks of Nonconformity, feeling 
that Ritualism has entered into the very blood of the 
Establishment, and that “it will require,” to use Dr. 
Jardine’s language, “ almost a miracle to drive it out.” 


Among the su tions offered was one that the 
Council should e a collection of Episcopal utter- 
ances on points at issue, and obtain from the Bishops 
plain answer to such questions as, “ What is to 
your policy for the future? Is it your intention to 
see that the law is enforced? Will you refuse to pro- 
mote known Romanizers? Will you refuse to place 
young men as curates to be trained and nurtu by 
such men?” We can hardly imagine that there are 
any credulous enough to suppose that much practical 
benefit would result from such tactics. A much more 
accurate view of the situation was that taken by the 
Rev. J. Bennett, when he gave utterance to the widely- 
circulated belief that, “ Had the Bishops years ago 
decided that they would withdraw the licence of every 
curate who habitually violated the law, they would have 
suppressed Ritualism long The Council of the 
Church Association sufficiently indicate their view of 
the secret leanings of the members of the Episcopacy 
by the clause introduced into their proposed Eccle- 
siastical Procedure Bill, depriving the Bishops of 
any discretionary 1 in arresting process against 
clergymen charged with any act certified to have 
been judici decided to be an offence. The Council 
declare thema@lves firmly opposed to the efforts which 
it is expected will be made in the ensuing Session, with 
the aid of the Bishops, to transfer from lament to 
Convocation the power of initiating all legislation 
affecting the rites and ceremonies of the State Church. 
The Rites and Ceremonies Bill, they declare, “ would 
virtually re and alter the 25 Hen. VIII., c. 19, to 
pw, tke iametrically opposed in aim and in spirit; 
the t Billaiming at making the laity submit to the 
cl as represented in Convocation.” To render possi- 
ble enforcement of the’ law without incurring the 
odium incurred where the penalty is imprisonment, the 
Council propose an alteration of the law enabling the 
judge to pronounce against a contumacious clergyman 
a sentence suspending him from office and benefice, 
either absolutely or for such term or terms, and with or 
without such conditions, as the judge may think, power 
being also given to pass an additional and defini- 
tive sentence of deprivation in case of persistent 
contumacy. An alteration in the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, enabling one aggrieved parishioner to 
set the law in motion is also to be sought. 

Among the other plans for future action advanced 
by the Council is “ the arrangement of Bible readings 
and other similar meetings of a devotional character, 
especially in parishes where people suffer from a dearth 
of spiritual privileges through Ritualistic teaching 
a noteworthy admission, not only of the failure of the 
“parochial system,” but of the entire State Church 
theory. It is the one source of weakness which paralyses 
nisation, 
that they determinedly ignore this conclusion. With 
benefices occupied by sacerdotalists, and Bishops 
conniving at the treac of the clergy, they must 
make their choice either “to encourage coacerted 
action forthe advancement and progress of spiritual 


— 


To combine the two p is to neutralise their 
energies and to court defeat in the future as in the 


past. Colonel Savile, recognising truly eno that 
“the Protestantism of the country is divided between 
the E lical party in the Church of England and 
the ort x Dissenters,” seems to think it a 


that the Nonconformists hold aloof from any such in. 
congruous endeavour; but the Rev. W. F. bbs, of 
Liverpool, with clearer vision, avowed his deliberate 
conviction that if the country will not submit to be 
Romanised they must “ accept Disestablishment,” there 
being, in his view, “no other way of settling the ques- 
tion.” 


Nonconformists are watching with real concern 
the struggles in which the Evangelical residuam within 
the Church of England are expending their energies, 
before their eyes are cleared from those scales of tradi- 
tional preju ico, fancied self interest, and love of 
domination which have hitherto prevented them accept: 

outside 
agreed. 


ing a conviction as to which true Protestants 

the Establishment ure now well-nigh universally 

The time cannot be distant when the true Protest 
ants within the Establishment will also ise that 
if they would go forth successfully net the Goliath 
of Sacerdotalism, they must determine to free them- 
selves altogether from the worthless and encumbering 
armour of State Churchjem. 


Correspondence. 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sn. —In your issue of the 28th ult. you draw atten- 
tion to the statement in my h at the late meet 


f the „ere Union ingbam, that 
Elgin exto at Thien-tsin from the es, Oom mis 


ioners the ee a of the importation of opium into 
China, and to the reply to my allegation by Mr. 


H. N. Lay in the Daily News, affirmi t “there is 
no truth whatever in it.“ You refer to a reply to 
Mr. Lay's letter by the Rev. Mr. Turner, of 


the Society for the Sup ion of the Opium Trade ; 
to a second letter from Mr. Lay; and to one from Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant on the same subject. Since = 
wrote your notice of the controversy so far, a letter 
from myself appeared in the Daily News, and in the 
sume issue a third letter from Mr. Lay in reply to Mr. 
Turner, and further maintaining the truthfulness of his 
eee to go in the present 
wou ow me to go in the p 
letter — dais at length into a vindication of 
my own truthfulness, and the substantial correctness 
of the allegation over which such a controversy has 
arisen. 

In writing to the Daily News on the 25th ult., I made 
it clear by two sentences (and there is a third still morere- 
markable, which I did not care to quote) from Lord Elgin’s 
Journal that the treaty of Thien-tsin was extorted from 
the Chinese Commissioners by the most violent pressure. 
“The poor Commissioners,” as he calls them, felt the 
humiliation they were undergoing, and in the subse- 

nent October, when writing at Shanghai to Lord 

lgin, and asking for a modification of one of the 
articles to which they had agreed, they ventured to say : 
„When Kwei and Hwa negotiated a treaty with your 
Excellency at Thien-tsin, British vessels of war were 
lying in that port ; there was the pressure of an armed 
— a state of excitement and alarm, and the treaty 
had to be signed at once, without a moment's delay. 
Deliberation was out of the question. The Oommis- 
sioners hud no alternative but to accept the conditions 
forced upon them.” The précis of this letter, furnished to 
Lord Elgin by his translator, says that the Commis- 
sioners “represent that the treaty was in reality ex. 
torted under pressure of a military presence.” But 
Mr. Lay says that opium was never once men- 
tioned in the negotiations at Thien-tesin; and he 

uotes in his third letter what Lord Elgin wrote on 
the 19th October, in reply to a letter from the Mini- 
ster of the United States: When I resolved not to 
press this matter on the attention of the Chinese Com- 
missioners at Thien-tain, I did so, not because I ques- 
tioned the advantages which would accrue from the 
legalisation of the traffic, but because I could not recon- 
cile it to my sense of right to urge the Imperial Go- 
vernment to abandon its traditional policy in this 
respect under the kind of pressure w ich we were 
bringing to bear upon it at Thien-tsin.’ 

I give credit to Lord Elgin for the feeling of com- 

unction which he thus describes. It was sufficient to 
— him from pressing the legalisation of the 
import of opium on men who were in a state of excite- 
ment and alarm under the pressure of an armed force: 
but he was fully, though erroneously, persuaded at 
the same time of the advantages which such a mea- 
sure would produce, and only bided his time to lay 
it before the Chinese officers, and urge it on them. 
He could not, and would not, forget tha“ it had 
been charged upon him by his own Government that 
he should do this. Among the instractions which, on 
leaving England in the previous year, he had received 
from the Earl of Clarendon was this: “It will be for 
your Excellency, when discussing commercial arrange- 
ments with any Chinese plenipotentiaries, to ascertain 
whether the Government of China would revoke its 
prohibition of the opium trade, which the bigh officers 
of the Chinese Government never practically enforced ; 
whether the legalisation of the trade would tend to aug- 
ment that trade may be doubtful,” &c. i 

The time for discussing and settling the legalisation 
of the trade was not distant. Lord Elgin, in his letter 
to the American Minister, went on to say,” The cireum- 
stances under which this question will come up for dis- 
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cussion in the conferences on the subject of the tariff, 
which are now being held, are happily different.” I 
may say, indeed, that nearly a week before the date of 
his letter the question had come up and been settled. 
Mr. Lay tells us that after the negotiations at Thien-tsin 
it devolved on him to prepare the details of the new 
tariff. “ When I came to opium,” he says, “I asked 
what course they proposed to take in respecttoit. The 
answer was, ‘ We — resolved to put it into the tariff 
as yang yoh (foreign medicine). is represents with 
strict accuracy the amount of ‘extortion’ resorted to. 
But the Blue Book tells us another tale. 
Those with whom Mr. Lay conferred in drafting his 
revision of the tariff would be officers who replied to 
him according to the instructions which they had re- 
ceived. It was understood on both sides that opium 
should enter into the revised tariff, and the import of it 


be l ised We come tothe 12th October, and in a 
ublic building in Shanghai we find two deputies for 
— Elgin, Messrs. Oliphant and Wade, and two for 


the Imperial Commissioners, the treasurer and judge of 
Kiang-su province, the latter of whom had also for 
two years superintendent of Customs at Shanghai. 
With them, at Lord Elgin’s request, is Mr. Lay to assist 
them in their proceedings. heir object is to discuss 
the revision of the tariff and other matters. 

The Chinese deputies were supplied with a memoran- 
dum of the different questions to be dealt with, the 
seventh being the “ legalisation of opium under duties.” 
The legalisation was to take place. It was for those four 
at that meeting simply to arrange the duty under which 
it should come into effect. The English deputies, how- 
ever, took the opportunity to show how reasonable the 
demand was. ey urged first that “no laws were 
found to exclude the article!” So it is written over the 
signatures of themselves. Such an argument was of a 

iece with the military presence and “bullying” at 
ien-tsin. The deputies urged next that the 

i ity of the present trade in opium was 
highly objectionable.” This was true. ere was, 
on the one hand, a moral protest against what 
was wrong and ill But the Power so protesting 
was weak; the craving and covetousness of many of its 
ple and officers were constantly rendering its pro- 

t of no effect. There was, on the other hand, the 
Power which demanded a legal market for its opium ; 
is was strong, resistless, and relentless in the pursuit of 
its object. It had introduced into the Thien-tsin Treaty 
an enunciation of the “golden rule” of the Christian 
faith which it professed, and now it was illustrating its 
own compliance with that rule by trampling on the con- 


science of its feeble opponent! It insisted on removing 
the “objectionable i ity” by logalising the for- 
bidden . Bo the proceedings of the first 
day. The Chinese deputies knew now what was expected 
of them. 


The five men met again next day, and we are told that 
“the British deputies proposed proceed at once to 
the question of ~ ye the trade and carriage 
opium, grain, cash, &c., hitherto forbidden by law. 
After some demur the Chinese deputies consen 


state what duty they proposed to place upon the . 
The Judge, a the A1 gave him a chief voice in 
such matters, admitted the necessity of a 7 
China (here must follow the purport of whut the ju 
said) still retains her objection to the use of a on 
moral unds, but the present generation of smokers, 
at allevents, must and will have opium. To deter the 
uninitiated from becoming smokers China would pro- 

ea very high duty, but as opposition was naturally 
* — from us (that is, the British deputies) 
in that case, it should be made as moderate as possible.”’ 
Finally, after much discussion, into a detail of which I 
cannot go, it was agreed to put down 30 taels (say, not 
£10) per chest as the duty to be levied. 

Such was the way in which the legalisation of the 
import of opium into China was established by the 
British deputies appointed by Lord Elgin, as related b 
themselves. I need not point out how different it is 
from the account of that legalisation as given by Mr. 
Lay, and still more from that given by Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant in his letter to the Daily News. If I have 
misrepresented or ex rated in any point, let it be 

intedout. The conclusion which I have held for the 

t four or five years is that the actual legalisation of 
the traffic was the natural sequel of the treaty forced on 
the Chinese Commissioners at Thien-tsin. The lion’s 
voice was not so loud, and his cluws were not so threat- 
eningly displayed, as they had been at the northern 
port ; but Chinese Commissioners had not got over 
the fear of him which they had there felt, and there were 
sufficient tokens that the same animal was confronting 
them in a modified mood at Shanghai. I contend that 
a review of the whole case justifies the language of the 
brief sentence, or part of a sentence, into which I had to 
condense the whole case at Birmingham. 

Not having the Blue-book by me when I wrote to the 
Daily News on the 26th ult., I was led to take from the 
letter of Mr. Turner his account of what Mr. Reed wrote 
to Lord Elgin about the Chinese Commissioners 
shrinking through fear from freely stating their views 
about the opium trade. Mr. Turner's quotation of Mr. 
Reed's words was, unfortunately, incomplete, and he 
thereby laid himself open to a severe retort from Mr. 
Lay. to which I must likewise be supposed to have fairly 
exposed myself. On carefully re-reading Mr. Reed's 
letter, I find he is not referring to rd Elgin’s 
negotiations at all, but to communications which had 

between himself and the Commissioners, and 
which led him to suppose either that they were in- 
different to the opium trade, or feared to enter on the 
discussion of it, as one of his countrymen had suggested 
to him. I make this statement to acknowledge the 
error into which I was led, and also to close this too long 
letter by . the concluding words of the paru- 
graph in Mr. Reed's letter, which Mr. Lay also 
quotes and emphasises, “My deliberate judgment 


to 


proceed with opium, and were called on, accordingly, to 


was, and is, that the trade must go on, with all 
the mischief and disgrace, unless your Excell 
will undertake to adjust and regulate it?” The e 
has gone on, notwithstanding Lord Elgin’s adjustment 
and r ion, doing more mischief, and occasioning to 
India, China, and Great Britain more disgrace than it 
did before. I for one believe that if allowed to continue 
increasing as it has done, with its direct and indirect 
effects, it will lead both to the loss of our Indian Pos- 
session and the ruin of the Chinese Empire; and what the 
Anglo-Oriental Society desires is to unite the British 
Government and the Chinese in a sincere endeavour to 
effect the entire suppression of the traffic. They would 
have done so more easily forty years ago; such is the 
l result of allowing the evil to grow. But I 
believe they can do sonow. It is not the part of any 
man, much less is it the part of two great empires, to 
await the ruin which it is possible for them to at least 
et * for ask all h 

isi or ou to allow me the space 
necessary for this letter Which I have, notwithstand- 
ing, done my utmost to compress, 

Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES LEGGE. 
Oxford Nov. 3, 1880. 


PS.—I tgs that the above letter of the 3rd 
current would reach you in time for your issue of 
the next day. I find in that issue, however, instead 
of my letter, another from Mr. Lay in reply to mine of 
the 26th ult. in the Daily News. Everything adduced 
by him of any importance in the matter in dispute has 
been replied to by anticipation in the above letter. I 
might say much more in confirmation of my views, and 
hit Mr. Lay hard for some passages in his last letter; 
but cui bono? If I shall not have satisfied your readers 
that I was correct in what I said at Birmingham, I 
must be held to have spoken unadvisedly, though that 
would not affect the case against the opium trade, and 
the necessity for its suppression. 

Oxford, Nov. 6, 1880. 


NONCONFORMISTS & THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—The subject of the marriage laws, raised in 
our last issue, must not be allowed to drop. The Rev. 
A. Blake stated, not only with great fulness, but 
with clearness, the objections which many of us 
have to the existing state of things. He also stated 
what in his opinion might be —1 the ground of a 
scheme which would give satisfaction to those of us 
who are dissatisfied with matters as they at present 
exist. And that there is great dissatisfaction is beyond 
all controversy. 
It would be a waste of your space to re-state all the 
objections which Mr. Blake has urged with so much 
imence. The grievance is not a sentimental one. It 
is, and more especially in some of the country districts, 
tremendously real, and it does more to fasten upon Non- 
conformist ministers the badge of ecclesiastical in- 
feriority than any other thing with which I am at 
present acquain In large towns this registration 
uestion may be ed with comparative in- 
ifference ; but those of us who have to do 
the work of the church in country districts are driven 
to view it in another light. In most towns of any size, 
one-half the population, at least, are Nonconformist in 
their sympathies, but for some reason, or reasons, 
which it would be easy to guess, the great proportion 
of marriages take place at the Established churches. 
Now, it is not at all pleasent for a minister to see his 
young people ignoring his services at what is unquestion- 
ably a most in ting episode in their lives. Not in- 
frequently I have heard them apologise on the ground 
that it was so much easier and so much less expensive 
to get married at the Church of England. And in both 


these particulars they are within the strict lines of 
truth. Mr. Blake has pointed out the expense at- 
tending a wedding at a Nonconformist church. There 


can be no doubt that to many this is a very serious 
obstacle, and if it is serious in such a town as Stock- 
port, it is much more serious in a semi-rural district 
such as the one in which I have to live and 
work. Though the town of Blackpool contains from 
10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants the registrar’s habitation 
is four miles’ distant, and his district embraces 
a circuit of close upon a dozen miles. For 
a couple to married by their own minister in 
the church which they have been wont to attend 
indicates the ion of some backbone. The 
ordeal through which they have to pass is a 
formidable one. They first look up the minister and 
explain to him what they require. e tells them that 
they will have to go to the regiatrar, which not infre- 
quently means the loss of at least half a day’s time, 


with its attendant expenses. They visit the minister once | 
lain what arrangements have been made 


more, to exp 


Of course comments of this kind are easily laughed 
at; but no amount of laughing removes the mischief 
they cause. In country districts this particular fact 
that a Nonconformist marriage cannot take place with- 
out the registrar is dwelt upon as a proof, to quote 
a phrase current in these parts, we of the Free Churches 
are not proper ministers.” In the interests of religious 
equality a change of some kind there must be. ine- 
teen-twentieths of the people regard marriage as more 
a religious than a civil contract, and I for one am not 
sorry that they do. Consequently, we must recognise 
this feeling, and strive for such an amendment of the 
law as shall give us complete control over the marriage 
service. It would be as well to face the fact that level- 
ling down the clergy and sending them the registrar is 
not a possible —. to do within the next twenty years, 
if at all. Many of us would not regard a nuisance as 
one whit less a nuisance because it was imposed on 
somebody else. The majority of ministers, if honest, 
would say that if it were a matter of choice they would 
rather not have the registrar present, and could hardly 
be persuaded into getting enthusiastic over a project for 
sending him to those who now know him not. 

There are two ways out of our difficulty. There 
is such a Billas the one with which Mr. Blennerhassett’s 
name is associated. A Bill which, while it has some 
objectionable features, would, should it become law, put 
us in a far better position than we are in to-day, Then 
there is the plan which works so well in Scotland, on 
the lines of which Mr. Blake has largely moulded his 
proposal. The objection is, Does Mr. Blake propose 
that the marriage law shall be uniform, whether the 
marriage service be performed in an Episcopal church 
or at a Nonconformist place of worship?” In all proba- 
bility, Mr. Blake is not so anxious to secure absolute 
uniformity as he is to get relief for himself and brethren 
from what is an unmistakable grievance. It seems to me 
that we can hardly discuss this or any question without 
dragging to the front the clergy of the Establishment. 
Yet we ought to do it, and we must do it. There never 
was a better time to press a reasonable proposition upon 
the Government than the present one. The Liberal 
party has not yet forgotten the service Nonconformists 
ren seven months ago. A Member of Parliament, 
now filling a most important office, said to me a short 
time since that on his part and the part of those who 
acted with him, there was a genuine desire to give us relief. 
But the worst of it was Nonconformists did not know 
their own minds.” The Liberation Society says, Send 
the registrar to the Church of England,” and the clergy 
say, We won't have him at any price.” I am a mem- 
ber of the Liberation Society, but I am of opinion that 
I should not violate one of its great principles even 
though I undertook to register a marriage performed 
in my own church. I would rather have the Scotch 
plan, but if it must be the other, why, that rather than 
stop as we are. 

do hope that the country brethren who know where 
the shoe pinches, will keep this matter well ventilated 
in your columns. The annoyance to which hundreds of 
them are subject is beyond all possible doubt, and our 
chance for a reform of the marriage laws is now. If we 
miss it, we can subside into quietness for the next ten 
years. I am, yours, Ko., 
Blackpool, Nov. 5, 1880. JAS. WAYMAN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. — Your correspondent, Mr. Blake, writing on this 
subject in 2 last week's issue, is evidently aware of 
the difficulties of dealing with this matter, arising in a 
great measure from a want of sympathy with the move- 
ment which he desires to see initiated amongst the 
Nonconformist body. They feel with him that it is an 
invidious distinction between Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters that the latter are not allowed to celebrate a mar- 
riage without the presence of a registrar; but I believe 
that a large majority of them are quite willing to allow 
the present system to continue on the ground that re- 
gistration is more correctly done than 1t would be under 
any plan hitherto suggested, not even excepting that of 
Mr. Blake’s. Moreover, there are very few Nonconfor- 
mists who look upon registrars as the odious creatures 
they are represented to be by Mr. Blake. He sneeringly 
asks, “ Does the registrar represent the power and glory 
of England? 2 a statement, in order to cast 
a slight upon them, that “they are appointed by or 
through the Board of Guardians, and are representa- 
tives of the Poor-law of England.” This statement is 
simply untrue. They are appointed by the Registrar- 
General, and are in no way responsible to or connected 
with the Board of Guardians. 

The | pa se of Mr. Blake is to have one uniform 
mode of procedure throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and among other statements he says that a 
similar custom to the one proposed by him prevails in 
Scotland and Ireland. By this I suppose he means that 
he would make the law in England conformable to that 


with the registrar, and after the customary weeks of | of Scotland and Ireland. I don’t know what the law in 


waiting put in their appearance on the ap 
Perhaps, as was the case at a recent wedding in this 


town, they have not sent the registrar a second notice, | 


and he is not resent when the service should com- 
mence. Then there is an anxious flutter. There is a 


rushing to and fro to seek the missing officer, and there | 


is great curiosity on the part of some 800 or 1,000 
people who crowd the church to know why the service 


cannot go on without the registrar. But go on legally | 
it cannot, and in the case to which I refer, 7 4 
legally it could not until the next day, much to the annoy- | 


ance and chagrin of those particularly interested. 
What was the result? Why, of course the parties had 
to go home without being married, and many among 
the onlookers commented after this fashion :—* Ah, 
they should have gone to Church, and got married pro- 


inted day. | 


| funerals. 


Ireland is; but I scarcely think that the Scotch system 
would suit Mr. Blake. I don’t think that he would like 
to hold himself at the call of anybody at any time of the 
day or night to ma a couple, which the tch mini- 
sters are obliged todo. Many of them are obliged to 
go several miles to marry people at their own homes, 
and there is no pay. This latter, I am sure, would not 
suit Mr. Blake, as he religiously sticks to his 5s. fee 
whilst cutting down all others. 

That unpleasant occurrences take place occasionall 
is not to be denied, and they are much to be regretted, 
but that would be the case under any plan that could be 

roposed. Cases have occurred where ministers have 
een the cause of hours of delay, both at marriages and 
I heard of a case lately where a minister kept 
a bridal party waiting for nearly two hours, and there 


There such a blunder could not have occurred,” | was the “nervous apprehension” lest he should not 


y ~ 8 
for, “you see Dissenting ministers are not proper 
ministers. They can’t marry anybody without some- 
one to see that they do it right.“ 


Another case was where a funeral was 


turn 7 in time. 
| delayed for several hours because the minister had for- 


gotten his engagement, and was away at a cricket 
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match. A case is referred to by Mr. Blake where a | 


registrar required the repetition of the legal rtion 
—— he could not hear it. I can refer Mr. Blake to 
another case where the registrar had to call the minister 
to account for omitting a portion of the ceremony by 
turning over two leaves his book instead of one, 
thereby leaving out a portion of the legal form. 

Referring to the Established Church, Mr. Blake says, 
“The clergy have done so far without the registrar ; 
they don’t want him ; they won’t have him.” I can 
say is that if the Church register that I have seen (and 
it ought to be one of the t) is a fair specimen of 
t heir marriage registers, they stand terribly in need of 
him. 

I am afraid Mr Blake's Nonconformity is of a very 
wishy-washy description, seeing that he wants to bea 

id servant of the State. Let him apply himself man- 

ully to the larger question of the separation of the 
Church from the State, and then all these petty matters 
will be adjusted. 
I am, yours respectfully, 
A REGISTRAR. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—In common, no doubt, with many of your 
readers, I have read with interest the letterof “A Per. 
lexed Parson,“ and the reply thereto of the Rev. J. G. 
— in your last number. It is scarcely surprising 
that Churchmen should sometimes be unable to recon- 
cile the effusive professions of goodwill expressed b 
Dissenters towards the Episcopal Church with their 
efforts to effect both its Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment. No doubt such expressions of goodwill are 
often uttered by Nonconformists without any very 
definite comprehension of the real character of Epis- 
copacy as it exists in the Church of England. So long 
as Episcopalians are willing to meet them as Christian 
brethren on equal terms, without arrogant assumptions 
and absurd sacerdotal pretensions, and to co-operate 
with them in the diffusion of pure Ev ical Chris- 
tianity, Nonconformists must unfeignedly rejoice in 
their progress and prosperity. But it is, of course, im- 
possible that they can, in common consistency, wish well 
to, or desire the perpetuation of, a religious organisation 
which is based upon the exclusive principle of Apos- 
tolical Succession, and which denies the * of non- 
episcopal bodies to be :egarded as churches, and refuses 
to recognise their pastors as duly-constituted ministers 
of Christ. The Church of England comprises large 
numbers of Episcopalians of both the above classes, but 
her actual laws and regulations are, unhappily, in favour 
of the party of bigotry and exclusion. f 

There is very great reason to fear that, after Dis- 
establishment, Episcopalians as a body will cherish a 
feeling of arrogant contempt and hostility towards other 
religious denominations, and this furnishes a powerful 
and sufficient reason why they should not be left in 
— as a Free Church of endowments which — 
1ave only possessed as a National Church, and whic 
Disestablishment would deprive them of all right to re- 
tain. Surely, as a matter of moral equity, Roman Catho- 
lies would — at least as a right to claim a share 
of the Church buildings and endowments as Protestant 
Episcopalians; but I contend that we ought to adhere 
to the broad principle that, having been appropriated 
to a national institution, they are national property, 
and that no independent sect has any right to possess 
them. In rd to a large proportion of Churchmen, 
it would 1 to suppose that ee | are Episcopa- 
lians as a matter of serious conviction ; they have simply 
become such from the fact that the State patronises 
episcopacy. ’ 

Asasimple matter of justice, before Disestablishment 
the Church of England and the Prayer Book should be 
unsectarianised, and Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment should be effected aes this course is not 
adopted it will almost inevitably be effected unsatisfac- 
torily, and non-Episcopalians will find, when it is too 
late, that some, at least, of the evil results of the union 
of Church and State will remain after that union has 
been formally abandoned. No doubt, too, such a modi- 
fication of the Establishment would be supported by 
many persons of Liberal opinions and friends of religious 
equality who cannot yet see their way clear to support 
its entire abolition. 5 

It is one of the t objections of Liberationists to the 
Church Establishment system that it induces several 
bitterly antagonistic sects within the Establishment to 
remain united ther as one nominal Church, in 
violation of principle and consistency. But if, as is 
proposed, the Church buildings and endowments, 
created by these different sects and parties during the 
last fifty or sixty years, are handed over to one free 
Episcopal Church , this evil will more or less continue ; 
or, very possibly, such property will fall under the 
predominant control of the High Chureh party, who 
would most probably get the upper hand of the Broad 
and the Low. 

One of the best things that could happen to Church- 
men, previous to the entire 1 of Church and 
State, would be that they should be subjected for a few 
years to unsectarian evangelical teaching in the churches 
ofthe Establishment. They would thus be the better 
prepared, without prejudice, to connect themselves 
subsequently with —.— religious denomination they 
might think proper. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that the State should at 
once abandon the exclusive patronage of Episcopacy; 
that it should cease to have anything to do with Con- 
vocation or the bishops, and that it should refuse to 
allow any Church buildings hereafter erected to be con- 
nected with the Establishment. Among the immediate 
results of this policy would be:—1. That those Church- 
men who really care about episcopacy would at once 
form themselves into a Free Episcopal Church. 2. 


| Ritualists, would refuse to officiate in, or remain con- 


nected with, an unsectarian National Establishment, 
and would voluntarily leave it, which would obviously 
be an unspeakable benefit. 

The appointment and removal of all ministers should 
be directed by the State, which should, to a reasonable 
extent, be guided by the wishes of each con tion. 
State-payments should, as far as possible, be abolished, 
and every effort should be made to induce congrega- 
tions to maintain their own ministers. As the State is 
essentially incompetent to decide on terms of commu- 
nion,“ there would be no alternative but to leave this 
matter in the hands of each minister, who could, of 
course, if he pleased, form the communicants of his con- 
gregation into an organised body, i. e., in the true and 
oe New Testament sense—a church. If any of 

hem chose to go to a bishop to be “confirmed,” they 
would, of course, be at liberty to do so. Patrons of 
livings would have to receive compensation out of the 
roceeds of such livings, and clergymen now holding 
ivings should receive fair compensation on relinguish- 
ing them. In regard, however, to a large portion of 
the churches, a better plan than the one I have sug- 
gested would perhaps be to at once let or sell them to 
the highest bidder, which course should ultimately be 
adopted with nearly all of them. Very possibly a 
general opinion in favour of complete Disestablishment 
might be created among all ies in the course of a 
few years. J. RUSSELL LEONARD. 
eston-super-Mare, Nov. 6, 1880. 


OPEN AIR PREACHING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — By the courtesy of the Secre I attended the 
meeting of the London Congregational Union held yesterday 
in the Memorial Hall in Farringdon-street, and was very 
much pleased with Mr. Bachelor's papers on The A ive 
Power of Con i ism,”’ as well as charm by his 
frank and genial style. But I confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment that neither in the paper nor in the discussion 
which followed was there an allusion to, much less a recom- 
mendation of one of the first elements of aggression—viz. 


open-air preaching. No work in large centres of ulation 
called does not include in 


can be aqgreesive that 

its programme is apostolic method of preaching 
the Gospel. The opening of churches and Mission 
Rooms not lay hold of working men, even 


when backed-up by to-house visitation. N 

short of going out will compel them to come in. I 
int to thriving of which more than one- 
ourth of the members were first awakened by open-air 
—7 Even so late as last night, after leaving the 
Hall (where, by the way, Mr. Joseph Cook did 
casually allude to this mode of reaching the masses), I 
attended the annual meeting of Sermon-lane M ‘ 


Is] and heard the superintendent, Mr. George Fuller, 
state that he could t to nine families in the neighbour- 
hood who had been through the open-air services of 
the present year. 


I do not for a moment suppose that the reader of the 
paper at the Memorial Hall or the 2 speakers 
meant to — open-air ———— but I certainly ex- 
pected to hear it named in connection with aggressive 
agencies. Iam, yours faithfully, 

GAWIN KIRKHAM, Sec Open-Air Mission. 

14, Duke-street, Adelphi, London, W. C., Nov. 3, 1880. 


P.8.—I shall be happy to send any of our papers on open- 
air preaching to an your readers, and aleo attend meet- 
ing of churches and associations to explain the 1 — of 
open-air preaching as adopted by this Mission after twenty- 
eight years’ e ence. 


— — —— —— —ƷÜü—2—— 


PARIS CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin,—The following statement of the present position 
of our little, but far from unimportant, church is, we think, 
called for in the interests of our denomination, of many 
visitors to Paris, and of evangelical work generally. 

The current nine years’ lease of our present premises in 
the Rue Royale expires next April, and we have been endea- 
vouring to arrange for a new lease. The considerably in- 
— rent now asked, however (£340 a year instead of 
£200), is far be our own unaided powers, and so high, 
that the friend in England who has till now been our main- 
stay, feels unable, partly on this account, and partly owing 
— the — 1 of his other 2 to continue 
the guarantee erto generously given im. 

Under these circumstances ~ { * 14. our friends in 
England the question whether 1472 can be done to 
maintain a C i church in this great city, and 
all the very important work that has come to be associated 
with it, and which is ly dependent uponit. One con- 
siderable element of this isthe French Evangelical Church, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Armand Delille, and 
the daily evangelistic service conducted for now over thir- 


teen 1 by this excellent man. 
Other English-speaking churches are well re nted 
in Paris. Ought not the Congregational body (Indepen- 


dents and Baptists united) to continue to be represented 
also? If the answer be in the affirmative, there is urgent 
call for immediate action. Any day the present chapel 
may be let to other tenants, and for very different pur- 

; and no other position in Paris is comparable to it 
or suitability to our needs and circumstances. 

Any communications from friends interested in the matter 
will be gladly received by either of the undersigned, or way 
be addressed to the Rev. R. T. Ashton, Evangelical Con- 
tinental — - 13, Blomfield-street, E.C. 

e remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LONG, 12, Rue des Ecuries d' Artois, 
ROBERT W. R. LONG, 15, Rue Jacob Deacons. 
EBENEZER POCOCK, 18s, Rue Brunel, 
HENRY CONNAH, 4, Faubourg Poissonniére, Secretary. 
Paris, November 6, 1880. 


[We are requested by the Rev. R. W. McAll to insert the 
subjoined as a sequel to the above 
Auteuil, Paris, November 6, 1880. 
As a member of the Paris English Congregational Church, 
and as one ardently desiring the advancement of Christ's 


That the more bigoted portion of them, including the cause in this city, I desire warmly to support the appeal con- 


tained in the ing letten, Tho peesent place of susstine 
— ap — pew — os mye 
permanent can be secured. I am sure that the little band 


of deacons and members will do their utmost; but without 
help from 


respect and affection by all the English-speaking and French 

pastors and Christians in Paris; and I trust that the work 

which for many years he has so diligently carried on will 

not be allowed to collapse for lack of support commensurate 

with its importance, as a public testimony for the and 

* IL n —R. 
. Mc Aun. 


MINISTERIAL TRAINING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—In the very excellent —— of the Rev. 8. B. 
Handley, on The Admission of Evangelists and others into 
the Co nal Ministry, which appeared in your issue 
of October , | find the wing words: Ot the 2,572 
men at present in the Con tional mini» of England 
and Wales, no less than 762 (570 in England, and 192 in 
Wales) have not had the 1 of any ministerial train- 
ing whatever“ Mr. Handley es his figures from the 
Year-Book, and bases his conclusion, I presume, on the 
blanks opposite the names of those who have not been edu- 
cated in colleges and institutions set apart fcr ministerial 
training, and recognised as such by the churches. If so, the 
assertion is too sweeping, because many of the 762 men 
returned blank, have been well trai for their work in 
seminaries, established for the sole of educating 
young men for the Christian ministry, and therefore to 
assert that all these men “ have not had the advan of 
any ministerial training whatever, is, to say the least, 
gratuitous and uncharitable. If, however, it can be proved 
that a man cannot be educated for the Christian ministry 
— * — — * — on cleemosynary bas is, 
or special an purpose of preparing young men for 
the sacred calling, then, as a matter of — 2 ho oon who 
have been otherwise red for the work, are to be labelled 
untrained, and the stoned at once, one and all, retire 
from office, in favour of duly qualified men. 


Before concluding, will = allow me to say a word res- 
pecting the “ Ministerial isterial List in the Year-Book. And, in 
the first place, Lask by what law are the names of brethren 
who have not been educated at any of our public colleges 
returned blank, as to training? It was not formerly so. 
In the next place, as the object of the Year-Book is simply 
to record facts, and supply the churches with all available 
information respecting the status of their ministers, it is, 
in my opinion, most unjust, to omit or repress any fact 
bearing on their training. In any document, therefore, 
professing to give the of our ministers, the 
lace of their train (if any) should not be omitted. 
any of the 762 claim this as a t, and not as a favour. 


Yours truly, 
AMICUS. 


— — — — — 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin,—I have read with much interest your article on the 
controveray connected with this ital, and when I in- 
form you that its President—H. Hicks Gibbs, a oe also 
a trustee of that icious society, the English Church 
Union, a body pledged to iutroduce Romish ritual and doc- 
trine into the Church of England, we have, I think, the 
fons et origo of all the difficulties. Guy’s Hospital was 
founded for the benefit of the . — | it behoves the 
leaders of public opinion to do they can to see that (1 
the intentions of founder are not frustrated; and i 
that the poor, who cannot help themselves, are not allowed 
to be treated as it appears they have been by the nurses. 
No institution—especi a hospital—can be well worked 
while an internecine strife is being carried on within its 


walls. It must be stopped. 3 
ours obediently, 


November 8, 1880. 


J. B. 


THE GROWTH OF SCEPTICISM—IS THERE NOT A 
CAUSE? 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin,—In common, doubtless, with many of your readers, I 
have been much interested in the letters lately in 
your columns on the above-named subject. Uehappit 1 
can fully confirm Mr. Waterman’s statements. Young wen 
I meet daily are evidently practical infidels, of 
their neglect of public worship, and brought up without any 
to religion. From what, too, one sees and hears in 
ce Aer spe is to be feared that this isa characteristic 
of the bulk of the working classes; that, perhaps, not more 
than one in fifty has any genuine Christianity. Buch a state 
of things cannot have arisen without an adequate cause. 
The growth of science is 2 to account for it, 
especially among the masses. it not—I put the ques- 
tion, asa layman, with diffidence—be in part, at least, trace- 
able to the pulpit, to the too superficial character of our 
modern p i and religious services ? Is not superfici- 
ality a characteristic of the preaching of our day? 
And is not this feature of it, as suggested in the Rev. E. 
White's paper read before the Congregatienal Union at Bir- 
mingham, more or less directly promotive ot scepticism ? 
These questions have of en occurred to me, and have been of 
late borne in upon my mind with peculiar force. Perhaps, 
however, I might not have ventured to put them publicly 
but for Mr. White's admirable paper, which deserves, I think, 
unstinted praise from all lovers of genuine outspokenness 
and sincerity. 

There are two points for which I wk consideration :— 
(1.) That — — Congregational only, but 
evangelical generally—is, as a rule, too su ial. (2.) That 
this superticiality in the pulpit has ten 
growth of scepticism. 

Our preaching is superficial in ite matter. Do we hear 
the great themes of the Gospel dwelt on, as they once were ? 
When, for instance, is the love of God“ His great love where- 
with He loved —wmade the subject of a discourse? It is 
often touched upon, glanced at, suggested, but when is it dwelt 
upon’ So of the other great elements of the Gospel, when 
do they receive that deserved consideration they once did ? 
Forgiveness, holiness, j t, how often are these grand 
subjects thoroughly brought before us in the pulpit? I 
confess, though a constant hearer at our places of worship, 


to encourage the 


it is long since I heard anything of this kind. The style of 
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Gospel-preaching most common—though, of course, there is 
plenty af better if you go far enough, is that of discursive— 
some would say rambling—comment on a portion of the life 
of Christ, involvi useless ition of what every- 
one knows, or could discover, by examining 
and which, as mere incident, has no motive force; while the 
deep spiritual facts and relations underlying these external 
occurrences—because of which they were—and which are 
alone potent, th h God's Spirit, to touch the heart and 
0 the life, are left unconsidered and unenforced. Is 
not wholly —— — — AS — a — 
of the A es id the —y Gospe 
dwell on the details of Christ's life, even though, when 
fresh in the memory, they might have been thought, if ever, 
savingly useful? Did they not, on the contrary, after 
brief reference to the Crucifixion aud Resurrection, at 


once pass to enforce the spiritual relations and . 
laced their hearers? Ie it 


bilities under which these facts 

not plain that these relations, upon and arising out 
of the facts, constitated with them “the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the Gospel of the grace of God;” and was it not 
in urging these home upon their hearers that they gained 


their successes ? 

Our ing is su in its manner. It not only 
fails (I am speaki generally) in presen the great 
themes, but in exhibiting the spirit of the It wants 
an intenser love and a more t ng earnestness. It needs 


to be made more natural, more concerned with the actual 
needs and experiences of individual life. There is a lack of 
humanness, and if one may coin a word, everydayisem, about 
it. When the gets up into the pulpit—and how 
frightfully high some its are—he seems raised far aloft 
above all the real sins and sorrows and worries of home and 
business life, into a serene atmosphere where none of these 
storms aunoy, and from this calm altitude he looks down— 
no doubt, often with pity, but sometimes, perhaps, with not 
quite enough fellow-feeling—on those who do, indeed, sit 
under him.” How different was Christ's manner to that of 
many preachers of our What familiar images He took, 
what prompt dealing with immediate wants, what deep love 
for His hearers, what a manifest anxiety in word, look, tone, 
ure, for their highest welfare. buke, indeed, He 
id; but never because He loved the less; and He never 
chilled by coldness, nor irritated by sarcasm. In Jesus, 
there was—what one wishes one say, and what would 
be quite possible of every preacher in Christendom—an en- 
ee “wry Soe _ aan or it exists, is the 
t an 0 t. iritual official is 
about as likely to be an effective — of the 
as a piece of mechanism constructed to utter its truths. 
I? this be the general character of our preaching as to 
its matter and manner, is it any wonder that scepticism 
ils? How can the Church be built up on her most 
ly faith,” if the very foundations of the Gospel are not 
and sec laid? How can the gainsayers be con- 
vinced, if the tual relations of Divine T 
“the mystery of the we > ¥ that mystery of love whic 
but which was made manifest 


y and repeatedly unfolded? Will not 
listen as y now, as they did to 
preacher who, pathetic 2 — 


sym , 
a burning zeal, brings before them, and 
thoroughly discusses, these great themes? There is, as Mr. 
White says, no lack of reverence amongst us, but the people 
will not to mere talk ; they will not t the mere 
skeleton of dry bones denuded of flesh, to say nothing of 
t, which some preachers offer them for the Gospel ; 
they will not take a stone instead of bread, nor a scorpion 
instead of a fish. And it is useless to expect to see our 
churches full of the classes we most desire to reach, unless 
we offer Who, if pros fare, and meet 1 — in a different 
spirit. , if preachers appealed more our dramatists 
and makers, to the common incidents of life and the 
uni experiences of mankind, instead of tradi 
chain themselves to the Bible narratives, our places 


of worship might soon be almost as crowded as our theatres 
and music 


At any rate, some is needed. 


under its present system. 
igent artizans turn their 


is that not uently 

seriously t with, 

diamissed or To treat acknow- 
troversies with the air of, some so-and 


we know better, 
ta stum 
Mr. 
eee Ged 
* 0 ry t not 
latter to be sometimes resorted to F Is it nct effective in 
preachers? And cannot both these 
Did not St. Paul do this when he 
every Sabbath, “ reasoned 


your limits, and will, 
. describe in another letter 
what appears to me the best remedy for these defects in 
the preaching of the day. 
I am, Sir, yours, faithfully, 
CHARLES FORD. 
North Kensington, November 6, 1880. 


SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF MISSIONARIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—On the cover of the last issue of ur paper, 
attention was directed to the School for the daughters of 
Missionaries, at present carried on at Walthamstow, and to 
be removed some day to Sevenoaks. During a visit paid 
recently to the latter place, I went through the new School 
building, and a feeling of sadness crept over me as I passed 
from ove u room to another and encountered one 
solitary workman who was sawing up pieces of timber to be 

t in the unglazed windows in to barricade the 

ing for the winter months. A noble edifice which, with 
full labour bestowed upon it, might be finished off in half a 
year is thus to be left desolate and to the mercy of coming 
frosts and storms when a little of that substance which has 
housed and comforted so many Christian families would 


| 


complete this home for the little ones and gladden many a 
— heart. Surely there are some who will respond to 
the appeal, and in so doing ially at the coming 
Christmastide—taste something of the truth and joy of the 
words of the Lord Jesus: It is more blessed to give than 
to receive. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto Me.“ 


Yours, Xc., 
A MISSIONARY. 


Literature. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 


Tue first impression which will pee be made 
upon the reader of this work will be that he has 
seldom read any historical narrative written in so 
clear and so brilliant a style. There is a charm in 
every page. This is the more striking from the 
great mass of materials which the author has 
placed before the reader. But, however great 
this mass may be, he is never confused by it. The 
secret of this is that he knows exactly what he is 
about. He therefore never introduces small 
matters to confuse or to obliterate the impression 
made by those of greater importance. It is the same 
with his historical figures. There is always the 
great central figure; the smaller never stand before 
so as to hide it. In saying all this we, of course, 
only say that Mr. Trevelyan is a very skilful 
literary artist. Such artists are very rare at any 
time. Most of the historical writing of the present 
day, for instance, exhibits no art whatever; it is 
mere joinery work. The mason and the carpenter 
have taken the job” in hand instead of the 
sculptor and the architect. There is plenty of such 
work done. Mr. Trevelyan's is of an altogether 
different order. 

Yet we think that the author might have ex- 
ercised a better judgment than we sometimes find 
exhibited in this volume. There is an error 
of judgment, for instance, in the omission of re- 
ference notes, excepting in the case of a few illus- 
trative quotations. A very great reader indeed 
of the literature of Charles Fox’s time would not 
be able to identify all the anecdotes that we find 
here. There is, of course, authority for them, but 
we should rather like to know what it is. The 
author, also, we consider, errs in the great length 
with which he has treated Wilkes’s case, which is, 
as it were, wedged into—and a big wedge it is— 
Fox’s own history. Of course, the subject is a 
tempting one, and it is very easily written about, 
but nobody wants a whole history of Wilkes here. 
Some minor faults might be found, but it would be 
almost ungracious to notice them, Mr. Trevelyan's 
work as a whole being of such extreme ability as 
well as of such extreme interest. 

The author gives a lively history of the ancestors 
of Fox, beginning with his grandfather, Sir Stephen, 
who was born in 1627, and his father, Henry, that 
most grasping of all the grasping place-hunters of 
even his place-hunting age. Henry Fox’s story, 
however, has been more than once told. In these 
days such a man would be a monstrosity in almost 
any society; in those, he was only a little more 
successful than most of the political rogues who 
were his contemporaries. His education of his son 
Charles, too, was not of an uncommon kind. He 
made Charles acquainted, as early as it was pos- 
sible to do it, with every kind of vice, and evidently 
thought the better of him for his indulgence in 
them. Yet this man had his virtues, and men and 
women who both loved and honoured him. He is 
necessary, in both aspects of his character, to any 
complete understanding of Fox himself, and, there- 
fore, Mr. Trevelyan has done well to give us such a 
perfect portrait of him. 

Charles James, born in 1749, was the third son 
of Henry, afterwards Lord Holland. He is de- 
scribed as having been “all life, spirits, motion, 
and good humour, and this description held pretty 
ood to the end ofhis life. With all this he was a 

ard student, just as some of our most muscular” 
graduates are now. He might have kept as un- 
spotted a character as such men do now but for 
his father, who took him from school to France, 
and contrived that he should not return until the 
boy had been made a finished rake.”’ After all, 
however, it is possible that such a wretched intro- 
duction to“ life did not materially influence the 
permanent character of Fox. Mr. Trevelyan, in 


has ever been written, shows us, in his third 
chapter, what was the actual state of society in 
George II.’s reign. It was licentious, venal, corrupt 
to the core. Of course every one was not like this; 
but those who were not were accounted very sin- 
gular and very peculiar people. What is most 
remarkable and gratifying to reflect upon is that in 
some three or four generations the general cha- 
racter of society, in both its moral and its social 
aspects, should so entirely have changed. The 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. By George Otto 
Trevelyan, MP. Longmans. 
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one of the most brilliant historical sketches that | 


national growth in this respect has been not less 
marked than its growth in the arts and the sciences, 
Had Fox been born in our time he would have been 
as stupendous an orator, with as fine political sym- 
thies as he ever had, without any of his stupen- 
ous and his fine vices. 

We pity this generous-minded youth, made a 
gambler and a debauchee before his entrance into 
that life of which he was afterwards to be one of 
the greatest ornaments. He went into Parliament 
at eighteen years of age, about the same age that 
the late Earl Russell was when he also became a 
member. Fox was sent in for Midhurst in 1768. 
George III. had then been eight years upon the 
throne. Mr. Trevelyan’s description of George II. 
is a favourable one, essentially accurate, while it 
needs much shading, without which it is impossible 
to delineate any character. His descriptions—for 
there are many in this volume—of George III. are 
shaded from time totime. He exhibits with re- 
markable instinct the successive events which 
showed what the king really was. The character 
was latent in the man from the first, but it re- 
quired position to develop it. The first sketch 
indicates just what might have been known of the 
king in the earlier part of his reign :— 

If to be a Jacobite was to regard himself as “the great 
servant of the Commonwealth,” in the sense in which that 

hrase was employed by James I., George III., was in- 
eed a worthy successor of the Stuarts. He possessed 
all the accomplishments which are 1 * for doing busi- 
ness, as business is done by * e talked foreign lan- 
guages like a modern prince of the blood, and he wrote like 
the master of every one with whom be corresponded. The 
meaning of the brief and blunt confidential notes in which 
he made known his wishes to an absent Minister never failed 
to stand clearly out through all his indifferent spelling and 
careless grammar. Those notes are dated at almost every 
minute from eight in the morning to eleven at night; for, 
as long as werk remained on band, all hours were workin 
hours with the king. Punctual, patient, self-willed, an 
— 1— ; intruding into every department ; inquiring 
ily into every detail; making everybody’s duty his 
own, and then doing it conscientiously, indefatigably, and 
as badly as it could possibly be done; he had almost all the 
qualities which enable a man to use, or misuse, an exalted 
station, with hardly any of the talents by means of which 
such a station can be reached from below. If he had been 
born a private tleman, his intellectual powers would 
never ha ve made him a Junior Lord of the Treasury; but his 
moral characteristics were such that, being a king, he had 
as much influence on the conduct of affairs as all his 
Cabinet together. A Frederic the Great without the clever- 
ness, he loved his own way no less than his German brother, 
and got it almost as frequently; with this difference in the 
result, that in the score of years, during which he governed 
according to his favourite theory, he weakened England as 
much as ever Frederic ever aggrandised Prussia. 


This is very good, but it is supplemented from 
time to time by various illustrations—the most 
conspicuous bearing upon the manner in which the 
king watched the division lists, and rewarded or 
punished accordingly. This illustration of his de- 
spotic character has never been brought out so well 
before. 

Leaving the king, we come to Fox's earlier 
efforts in Parliament. They were not very great— 
could hardly have been so, but they were respect- 
able, one or two of them. Mr. Trevelyan says 
that he began without any fixed set of political 
opinions,” and that is very likely to be true. But 
he had personal prejudices, and who can wonder at 
them, when we read the following :— 


With the capacity of self-deception which is nowhere so 
potent as in the breast of a politician, Lord Holland con- 
trived to regard himself asa good, easy man, upon whom 
the world had borne too hard. Don't ever, Charles,” he 
would to his favourite boy, “ make any exception, or 
trust as I did. 

* Of all court service know the common lot: 
To-day tis done; to-morrow ‘tis forgot.’ 

Well! I may thank myself, and have nothing to do but to 
forget it.“ Charles was quite prepared to resent the 
wrongs of a father from whom he had known nothing but 
kindness ; and, with a strange ignorance of his own nature, 
looked upon himself as destined to live upon bad terms with 
nine out of ten of his equals and contemporaries. He could 
see no y which he was inclined to join, and no idol which 
he would condescend to worship. He dutifully refused to 
admire Chatham, though his animosity was softened when 
the caprice of that great man, by oversetting the Rocking- 
ham Administration, did something to expiate the slight 
which the Whigs had put upon Lord Holland. The Bed- 
fords, one and all, he cordially detested. “ As for politics, 
he writes from Florence to Macartney in 1767, “I am very 
little curious about them, for almost everything I hear at 
this distance seems unintelligible. I am ill-natured enough 
to be very sorry whenover I hear there is any chance of the 
Bedfords being pleased, and that is all I care about.“ 


It was natural that such a man should join the 
Ministerialists, and this Fox did. He seems to 
have spoken first upon an indifferent subject, then 


| he threw himself with characteristic ardour into 


the Wilkes affair. 


We have already said that the 
author, for such a work as this, gives too much 
— penn to this history, but the controversy 
rought out Fox. He evidently, although only 
twenty years of age, made a remarkable speech, 
but it was against Wilkes’ claim. His position was 
at once recognised. He became a junior Lord of 
the Admiralty, and threw himself into all sorts of 
society at home and abroad, and, above all things, 
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cultivated private theatricals, which, Mr. Tre- “open sesame” to the hearts of the thoughtful and 
volyan asserts, had a great and favourable influ- 


ence upon his style of oratory. In 1770 the law 
of libel came under discussion, and here Fox dared 


to be the rival of Burke. The occasion is thus 
described :— 

The contribution which Charles Fox made towards the 
entertainment of his colleagues is interesting as the best 
preserved specimen of his first manner. His early speeches 
were glari 7 deficient on the side both of reason and 
morality; and, although his rhetoric had a certain grace of 
its own, which may be described as the beauté du diable of 
oratory, he seldom was on his feet for three minutes without 
committing some offence against taste, and even inst 
ordinary propriety. But his youthful efforts had this ia 
common with his mature performances, that, while he 
attacked it from the wrong quarter, he never failed to go 
direct to the heart of the argument. The young Lord of 
the Admiralty, in this his third session, had already an eye 
for the point of a debate as sure as that of a heaven-born 
general for the key of an enemy’s position ; and the memor- 
able debate of the 6th December, 1770, as he clearly saw, 
turned on the point whether, in a trial of libel, the bench 
or the box should be entrusted with the duty of giving 
what was in truth a verdict of guilt or innocence. Choosing 
his ground with more skill than scruple, he undertook to 
maintain the preposterous thesis that to refuse to a judge, 
when sitting on a case of libel, a power which he did not 
possess when sitting on a case of murder, was an insult to 
the ermine. And then, by a politic diversion, managed with 
quite sufficient adroitness to impose upon — who did 
not look too closely into any device which enabled them to 

et their opponents roundly and cleverly abused, he sallied 
forth into the tempting field of general politics, and in a 
torrent of nervous and vehement inte es which con- 
cealed the poverty of his matter and the ludicrous unfairness 
of his taunts, he reproached Glynn and his friends with 
having called for a dissolution of the Parliament on the 
plea that it no longer represented the people. 

What are you about?” he cried to the supporters of the 
motion. “You have yourselves allowed that you are no 
legal House of Commons; that you are de facto and not 
de jure; and you are going to arraign the venerable judges 
of Westminster Hall, and enter upon a revision of the laws 
of the land. What have you been doing for these last two 
years but ringing constantly in our ears the contempt in 
which we are held by the people? Have you not made these 
walls incessantly echo with the terms of reproach, which 
you allege to have been cast upon us by men of every degree 
—high and low, rich and poor, Jearned and unlearned ? 
Were we not, and are we not still, according to your ac- 
count, held in universal detestation and abhorrence? Does 
not the whole empire, from one end to the other, reckon us 
equally weak and wicked? How can you, then, with a 
serious face desire us to undertake this inquiry in order to 
satisfy the people? The people,if your former assertions 
are to be credited, will get no good at yourhands. Whodo 
youthink will pay any attention to your authority? From 
your former confessions have they the right? They cannot, 
if they take you at your own words, hold you or your debates 
in any other light than the idle declamations of ooffee- house 
politicians. I have heard a great deal of the people, and the 
cries of the people, but where and how am I to find out their 
complaints? As far as my inquiries have led me, those 
complaints do not exist; and as long asthat is the view of 
the majority of this House (who themselves are the people, 
as being their legal representatives) I shall continue to 
think with them. 


This, unquestionably, is nervous, pointed, and 
* oratory, but, notwithstanding, Fox 
was wrong, and Burke, who replied to him, was 
right. The fact is, that Fox at this time was, in 
many respects, a Tory, as we look at Toryisin now. 
But he could be independent. One of his greatest 
services to religious liberty was his advocacy of the 
Dissenters’ Relief Bill of 1772, which is well 
treated by the author. His independence in 
this and one or two other matters, induced him, in 
1774, to resign his place in the Ministry. Here 
Mr. Trevelyan, for the present, leaves him. He 
shows what the man now was. The portrait ex- 
hibits a young statesman of generous sympathies, 
magnificent capabilities, profligate habits. His great 
service to his country was yet to be rendered. 

Mr. Trevelyan has given us many admirable 
sketches of character in this volume. One of the 
most accurate is that of Shelburne; another, anda 
very just one, is that of Wilkes, but we are sur- 
prised that he should state, as though it were quite 
undoubted, that Sir Phillip Francis was Junius. 
jut every one may perhaps be allowed to be 
erratic upon this point. 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS.* 


THERE are but few books which would justify even in 
« third edition, such a not ice as we propose to give to this 
one. It claims a special recognition not only on ac- 
count of the tastefulness and beauty of the form in 
which it has been issued; but also on account of the 
circumstances of editorship and the little biographical 
preface with which it opens. There we have pnt into 
our hands, without any pretence of revelation, the key 
to the complete understanding of the work. “Give me 
i book with a man behind it,” said a great French eritic, 
“and J will pardon much error in that book, and exult 
in the — — which makes even error interesting.” 
Mr. Vaughan may not in all cases have escaped error 
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or incompleteness in the ambitious work to which, as 
we may say, he devoted his life, but even his errors 


and defects are interesting—there is a man behind the 


book. When we read as follows, we feel that he spoke | 


only where he had the right to speak, and that by 
Sympathy and earnest struggle fully to understand and 
enter into alien forms of thought, he found also the 


* Hours with the Mystics; a Contribution to the rm! of | 
‘hird 


Religious Opinion. By Robert Alfred Vanghan, B.A. J 
F dition. In two vols. Strabanand Co 


makes darkness visible. 


inguiring :— 

It is, we believe, impossible for an earnest mind to go 
through life without periods of sad and painful doubt. 
The author was no exception to this rule, and while at 
Halle (studying*theology) he seems to have suffered bit- 
terly. But he huew the one refuge for the doubting heart 
and turnel to it. In the Dream of Philo,“ written at 
this time and published in the volumes of “ Essays and 
Remains we see some reflection of his own feelings. . . . 
But it must not be supposed that at this time the author’s 
thoughts were all devuted to painful doubts and yearnings. 
He determined while in Germany to unite the labours of a 
literary man to the work of a factor. His first plan was 
to take special periods of church history and lay them before 
his leaders in the form of dreams. 

Here we see how he was led to look at the various 
forms of religious thought from the inside, and from 
the point of sympathy, and we see also how he was led 
to cultivate the dramatic form which he found or made 
available for his purpose in interpreting the mystics of 
all periods. We can realise the conviction of struggle 
and sincerity of which Canon Kingsley was evidently 
thinking when he wrote: “There is not a page in the 
book nor a paragraph in which there is not somethin 
worth recollecting, and often reflections very wise an 
weighty, — on that — or not Mr. 

aughan thoroughly the subject of Mys- 
ticism, he has gras and — part of hte own — 
and heart many things far more practically important 
than Mysticism or any other form of thought; and no 
one ought to rise from the perusal of the book without 
finding himself, if not a better, at least a more 
thoughtful man, and perhaps a humbler one also, as he 
learns how many more st les and doubts, dis- 
coveries, sorrows, and joys the human race has 
through than are contained in his own private 
experience.” 

his is the secret of the power of such writing as we 
have in this book; it is at once quickening and en- 
lightening, and it is enlightening because it is first 
quickening. It is admirably calculated to widen the 
horizon—to extend the outlook. And, notwithstand- 
ing the adverse criticism to which the dramatic form 
chosen was in some cases subjected, it had a distinctive 
use and significance in relation to the author’s attitude. 
It was indicative of his power to withdraw himself and 
to look at both sides, of his endeavour to speak 
the whole truth, and be no partisan, to say the ‘best 
that could be said for all alike. If he dwells on the 


errors of any solitary thinker, or of any class of 


thinkers, that is soon qualified by earnest re-statement 
of truths seen fiom the other side—a process which 
the assumed presence of interlocutors made the more 


: 


| Whether he is dealing with the Fakeers of the Far 


Gaut, the Sufis of Persia, the Platonists of Alexan- 
dria, with the Taulers of the Middle with 
Swedenborg and his correspondence, or with Emerson and 
the oversoul, it is still the same; he constantly carries 
with him and impresses upon us the underlying princi ple 
involved in the necessity of symbolism as the reconci 
element between the soul and the sense, the reason an 
the emotions. Seen from this point of view, Mr. 
Vaughan’s criticisms, which at first sight might be 
deemed merely fanciful, take on a practical air. They 
are not the utterances merely of a student of the closet, 
but of a man who has been led to approach truth from 
what the old divines would have called the experi- 
mental side.” We might illustrate and reinforce this 
statement by many instances, by quotations dealing 
with St. Bernard, with Tauler, with Madame Guyon, 
with Madame Krudener, with Swedenborg, with Geovan, 
with Thomas 4 Kempis, with Emerson, and all the 
latest phases of European mysticism. His chief merit 
lies in the clearness with which he grasped a few t 
principles, and the faithfulness with which he laid all 
to their test. Since Mr. Vaughan wrote, much has been 
done by scholars to let us understand more fully the 
causes which contributed to produce certain of the 
phenomena of mysticism. Professor E. H. Palmer and 
others have done this for Sufism and Oriental mysticism 
generally; but even after them, Mr. Vaughan's section 
on that subject can be read with profit, use he ap- 

roached it from the point of experience and sympathy. 
e following, for example, is a most efficient judgment 
on Tauler, that clear voice of the Middle Ages :— 


There is, then, a two-fold test by which Tauler and other 
mystics are to be judged, if their teaching is to perfect rather 
than to confuse and mislead us. We may compare the pur- 
port of his discourses with the general tenor and bearing of 
the New Testament, as far as we can apprehend it as a 
whole. Are some unquestioned truths but rarely touched, 
and others pushed to their utmost limite? If we think we 
see a certain yarn pe stag eens on that there is a jo ess 
and freedom and warm humanity about the portraiture of 
Christian life in St. John, which we lack in his very sincere 
disciple, the devotee, and the mystic,—we trifle with truth 
if we do not say so. The other test is the historical. Wasa 
certain mystic on the side of the truth and onwardness of his 
own time, or against it? Did he rise above its worst errors, 
or did he aggravate them? Here Tauler stands with a glory 
round his head. Whatever e there may have 
been of the inward as against the outward, it was scarcely 
more than was inevitable in the case of a man who had to 
maintain the inmost verities of Christian life amidst almost 
universal formality and death. 

This is the final test, faithfully applied. In the 
attempt to find the point where the symbol will hang 


easy; and the lofty and distinguished character of the | clearly between the inward and the outward, does the 


author is in nothing more seen than in this determina- 
tion to look faithfully at opposing parties and to do 
justice to them all. 


| practical decision in moments of undoubted trial, turn, 


magnet-like, inevitably, to the true pole, and lead to 
noble action? If not, then mysticism has lost its salt 


Up to the date at which the “Hours with the | and savour, and demands to be cast out as worthless. 
Mystics ” 3 no systematic attempt had been How often in the history of the world has it thus been 


made in England to deal with the whole field. The 
merit of first attempting it belongs to Mr. Vaughan ; 


and if he sometimes erred with respect to 
individual points, he certainly showed the power 
of grasping the wider outlines of the subject. 


He made clear to his own mind what mysticism 
was; he had penetrated to the truth, in which 
nearly all other truths of religion are based—that 
without symbolism the religious sentiment tends to 
stagnate; that phantasy cannot safely be excluded, 


nor its demands wholly ignored in religious serviceand this 


found inefficient. Even the harsh autocracy of St. 
Bernard is preferable to the practical indolence which 
comes of the indifference often bred of an excess of the 
' inward life or light, as Mr. Vaughan's dialogues too 
often show; but he keenly applies the practical test as 
a final theory—that, as we have seen, is his prevailing 
merit over the merely philosophic student who might 
affect a superiority to poetry, imagination, and senti- 
ment. Luther in this respect contrasts favourably with 
some of his followers. A pa e indirectly illustrating 
— we may make bold to present from Mr. 


ritual; and * that symbolism, which tends ever to Vaughan’s pen: — 
" 


absorb the t 


ing signified and shadowed forth, must be | 


The estimate to be formed of the mystics who lived before 


brought ever and anon into strict coherency with the the Reformation differs very widely from that which is due 


demands of reason, else mere confusion and indiffer- 


to those who appeared after it. Previous to the Reforma- 


ence to outward order is certain to ensue, passing tion there was a far larger amount of truth with the mystics 


outward to secular relations of communities. Very than with any other party in the Romish Church. 


aptly does he draw out this thought, luminous in its Wer, in — men o 
ward element in 


distinction, and of unlimited application in the prac- 
tical sphere of the religious sentiment, in this remark- 
able passage :— 

The history of mysticism shows us, farther, that the 
attempt to escape all — or symbol in our apprehensions 
of Divine truth is useless, or worse than useless. Such 
endeavour commonly ends in substituting for a figure which, 
though limited and ial, has life and heart in it, some 
vague abstraction, cold and lifeless, and itself perhaps ulti- 
mately a figure, afterall. It is one thing to remember that 
language is but language; that behind all the expressions 
of love or power lies an infinity that cannot be expressed. 
It is another to leave behind (as many mystics have striven 
to do) even the vital breathing metaphors of Holy Writ, 
and restlessly to peer beyond into the unutterable, the 
illimitable. Surely the words King,” Shepherd.“ 
Father,“ r more truth concerning God than the 
“pure act of philosophy. When I speak of God as near 
or distant, pleased or 
rather than in Him. But in practical result—in the effects 
I feel—it is to me as though such change of disposition were 
real. And mysticism must freely grant me this, if it would 
not play into the hands of scholasticsm, its hereditary foe. 
There is a sickly dread of anthropomorphism abroad among 
us, which is afraid of attributing to God a heart. 

Mysticism has often spoken out bravely and well against 
those who substitute barren propositions for religious life ; 


displeased, the change may be in me | 


They 
progress, and belonged to the on- 


their day and generation. For reform of 


some sort many of them laboured—all of them sighed. 


They protested against the corruptions of religion. Many 
an Augean stable would they have cleansed, could they but 
have found their Hercules. In France, Briconnet, Gerard, 
and Roussel were men of this class--not so outspoken as 
Luther and his followers, but led by mysticism to sympathy 
with reforming views, and enabled by that very mysticism 


to retain their connection with Rome, regarding externals 


| 
' 


' 
: 


who reject the kindly truth to make a tyrant of some rigid | 


theory or system. But there is danger also on the other 
side. An imaginative, brain-sick man may substitute reli- 
gious vagaries, whims, conceits, for religious truth. Men 
may be led as far astray by mere feeling as by mere logic. 
While the man of method makes an idol of his theory, the 
enthusiast may make an idol of his passion or his fancy. To 
this latter snare we have seen mysticism repeatedly fall a 
prey. The fanatic and the formalist both essay to build a 
temple to the Holy Spirit. The formalist is satisfied with 
raising the structure, and a sorry taper here and there 
The fanatic kindles so many lights, 
and with so little care, that he burns his edifice to the 
ground, as did the Florentines their Church of the San 
Spirito, from excessive illuminations. 

Mr. Vaughan's criticisms are 


perilled. 


| disinterested love. 


as indifferent. 

When Luther comes with his doctrine of justification by 
faith, and his announcement that the Scriptures are the 
sufficient standard of Christian truth, a great change takes 
place. Mystics of the more thoughtful, rightly-earnest sort 
are among the first to embrace the new doctrines. Here 
they have the guide they lon for—here they find what 
mysticism could never give. They are, some of then, like 
Justin Martyr, who waited long among the schools of the 
Platonists for their promised, immediate intuition of Deity, 
and then discovered among Christians that God was to be 
known in another way far better—through the medium of 
His written Word, by the teaching of His Spirit. But those 
who, when a fu'ler light came, refused to quit for its lustre 
that isolated and flickering torch, about which men hal 
gathered for lack of anything brighter, such were given 
over to the veriest absurdity, or speedily consigne l to utter 
forgetfulness. By the mystic of the fourteenth century, the 
way of the Reformation was, in great part, prepared. By 
the mystic of the sixteenth century, it was hindered and in- 
In that huge ship of the State ecclesiastic, which 
all true hearts and hands in those troublous times were con- 


cerned to work to their very best, a new code of regulations 


had been issued. Such rule came in with Luther. 


And as a kind of contrast to the above, we may give 
the following very incisive sentences on Quietism :— 

Quietism opposed to the mercenary religion of the com- 
mon and consistent Komanism around it, the doctrine of 
Revolting from the coarse machinery of 
a corrupt system, it took refuge in an unnatural refinement. 
The love inculeated in Scripture is equally remote from the 
impracticable indifference of Quietism and the commercial 
principle of Superstition. Long ago, at Alexandria, Phil> 


all in this spirit. ' endeavoured to escape from an effete an 1 carnal! Judaism t 
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a similar elevation. The Persian Sufis were animated with 
the same ambition in reaction against the frigid legalism of 
the creed of Islam. Extreme was 2 to extreme, in 
lite manner, when Quietism, disgusted with the unblushing 
inconsistencies of nominal Christianity, proclaimed its doc- 
trine of perfection—of complete sanctification by faith. 
This is not a principle to mysticism. It is of little 
practical importance. It is difficult to see how it can be 
applied to individual ience. The man who has reached 
such a state of purity must be the last to know it. If we 
do not, by some strange confusion of th t, identify our- 
selves with God, the nearer we approach Him, the more 
profoundly must we be conscious of our distance. As, in a 
still water, we may see reflected the bird that sings in an 
overhanging tree, and the bird that soars towards the 
zenith—the image deepest as the ascent is highest—so it is 
with our approximation to the Infinite Holiness. Madame 
Guyon admits that she found it necessary jealously to guard 
humility, to watch and pray—that her state was only of 
“ comparative immutability.” It appears to us that perfec- 
tion is described as a goal ever to be approached, but ever 
practically inaccessible. Whatever degree of sanctification 
any one may have attained, it must always be ible to 
conceive of a state yet more advanced, it must always be a 
duty diligently to labour towards it. 


We prophecy for this new edition an intelligent and 
appreciative, if not a very wide public; our desire is, if 
we may, to make it wider. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS. 
XV.—WILLIAM KNIBB. 


THERE is no district in England that has been 80 
renowned for its Nonconformist leaders as that which 
comprises the counties of Leicestershire and North- 
amptonshire. As a local centre in this district 
Kettering may take the first rank. Here, for more than 
a hundred years, have successive generations of the 
Toller family exercised their high moral influence. To 
Kettering we can trace the Fullers; William Robinson 
preached there; Eustace Oarey belongs to the same 
neighbourhood ; and last, not least, William Knibb was 
born in that town. 

William Knibb stood out conspicuously in his gene- 
ration, and the materials for an adequate life of him 
are ample. Altogether complete is his biography by 
the late John Howard Hinton, whose great services to 
Christian literature have never, in our judgment, been 
adequately recognised. Mr. Sargeant has also written 
an interesting life ; the sermons preached at the death 
of Knibb by Mr. Brock, Mr. Hinton, and Mr. Stovel, 
besides their eloquent testimony to the great labours 
and the great position of their subject, well describe his 
character. Dr. Cox also has included him in his history 
of Baptist Missions. Knibb lived, indeed, so much before 
the public, and was so often attacked, that we might 
draw his character without consulting any biography. 
Nor is it necessary to give details of what he did. 
One has only to point to the condition and the character 
of those who were once slaves in Jamaica and their 
descendants, to know of what manner was the man, 
and the character of his work. 

He was born in 1799, and, as we have said, at Ketter- 
ing; as a boy was taken to Bristol, to learn printin 
from one of the sons of Andrew Fuller. In this peri 
of his life we come into contact with the names of some 
of the fathers of the past—Crisp, Ryland, John Foster. 
Knibb’s brother, Thomas, working in the same office, 
had been sent to Jamaica on an educational mission. 
Thomas soon died, and William was selected to take his 


E At this time he is described as being remarkable 
or the exuberance of his animal spirits -a characteristic 
which was of no little service in later days. We recog- 


nise, also, an exceedingly glowing and devout piety, 
which finds expression 4 many ways both of active 
effort and written communication. In 1824 he went to 
Jamaica, and found—although, perhaps, unconsciously 
at the time—the work of his life. Soon after, 
he wrote to one: The cursed blast of slavery has, like 
a pestilence, withered almost every moral bloom. When 
contemplating the withering scene, my heart sickens, 
and I feel —— that I belong to a race that can 
indulge in such atrocities.” To another he wrote: 
‘The more I see of slavery, the more I hate and 
abhor it. It 2 to me to be the foulest blot 
under heaven, and to spread a withering and pestilential 
influence over every land which is infested with it.” 
— Knibb — it — at once be seen, a man of strong 
eelings, and—he used strong language. But strength of 
feeling and unsparing denunciation were — what 
was required at such atime. The revolution that was 
to come was to be no “rose-water” revolution. It 
needed a man on fire with a passionate indignation, 
whose words should be as flames, whose blows should 
be as the blows of the Cyclops. Only before such a 
mighty power as this would such a consolidated 
iniquity as slavery ever give way. 


or some time Knibb was engaged in teaching, 
and then in preaching ; but here there was a 
little difficulty. He had not been licensed to 


preach, and the local Court of Common Council 
allowed no one to preach without a licence. There 


can be no doubt, indeed, that the slaveholders and 
planters would a great deal rather have had no 


reaching at all. 


And there was even some difficulty in 
ngland. 


The Baptist Missionary Society—we must 


not blame them, for in those days they knew no better | 


—were unwilling to give him a certificate as preacher 
which was necessary to obtaining a licence, because 
Knibb had not received “an academical education.” 


The Baptist Missionary Society on the point of closing | 
the mouth of the man who was afterwards tothem and | 


the world the highest honour—what a victure it is 
* 
What extremely shortsighted people we really are—not 


nowadays of course—we are writing about our 


fathers and grandfathers. But the Society gave way, 
without, after all, much hesitation, and Knibb was 
allowed to preach. 

Was his prospect a goodone? YesandNo! He was 


at St. Ann’s in 1828, and he writes: “In this place 
three of the Wesleyan missionaries were thrust into a 
loathsome gaol this year for preaching the Gospel. It is 
a horrid place; I visited it, but it made me sick. One 
of the poor missionaries is since dead. At this place 
the Methodist chapel has been fired into with bullets.” 
If that was how the planters treated the Methodists 
what would they not do, when occasion came, toshow their 
feelings towards a Baptist? Knibb was approaching a 
period when the animus and the power of the planters 
were to beseen. They passed a law that slaves guilty of 
—— should be whipped; that no minister should 

eep his place open between sunset and sunrise—but this 
law was disallowed by the Home Government. The Local 
Assembly passed the law again, but again without effect. 
The slaveholders were indignant. ey denounced the 
missionaries as pickpockets, liars, vagabonds, and 
scoundrels. They appointed a committee of the As- 
sembly to examine into the “proceedings of the 
sectarians —ho reported that the principal object 
of the preachers was to extort money by the “ most in- 
decent expedients ;” that they — equality; that 
they even recommended females to prostitute them- 
selves to obtain their money.” This was sent over to 
England, and, to a certain extent, believed! Soon 
—in 1831—came news that the slaves were likely to be 
freed, and there was the wildest excitement. There 
can be no doubt—there could have been no honest doubt 
—that the influence of the Baptist missionaries saved 
the island at this period from bemg a scene of the 
bloodiest massacre. An insurrection took place, Kmbb 
was arrested and imprisoned for promoting it, but 
ultimately released on bail. The military, meanwhile, 
ruthlessly did their work: the massacre came from the 
whites, not the blacks. After seven weeks Knibb was 
discharged. 

In 1832, after this trial, Knibb came to England. 
His first question was, “Well, pilot, what news?” 
“The Reform Bill has Thank God. Now 
I' have slavery down! I will never rest, day or night, 
till I see it destroyed root and branch.” Nor did he. 
What a wonde — 45 that was of his! The fire 
of his speeches burned into every heart, and England 
became alive with, perhaps, the holiest passion that ever 
moved it. As we read these speeches even, now, it is 
impossible not to catch the spirit of the orator, as, 
in sentence after sentence, he hurled his indignation at 


the slav system. No one, however, now—at least, 
no man that we know of now living—has power such 
as Knibb possessed. 


Of course he retvrned to Jamaica. The “ apprentice- 
ship system” had passed into law. There was gratitude 
for it, but not satisfaction. The day of deliverance 

ssed in peace. It might have been far otherwise, but 

or direct missionary influence. It with solemn 
prayers and joyous thanksgivings without a riot; with- 
out one breach of the moral law. Still Knibb went on 
with his work. There was education to be given, new 
teaching of all kinds demanded as the result of the new 
state of things; new —— — to be effected. It 
was a time of wonderful anxiety, but hope. The 
apprenticeship system was abolished in 1838, and un- 
restricted freedom came. Let Knibb himself describe 
the sene 


On the evening of the 31st of July the Baptist chapel was 
opened for worship, a transparency, with the word rreEpom, 
having been placed over the front entrance to the chapel- 

Of course it was crowded. An hour before midnight 
some verses of a dirge, com for the occasion, were sung 
by the congregation, who then continued in devotional ex- 
ercises till within a few minutes of twelve o'clock. After a 
short silence Knibb began to speak. Those who know his 
power over the feelings of an auditory, and appreciate with 
any justi the elements then in his hands, will feel no sur- 
prise on. ag told that his hearers were wrought up by him 
on this occasion to an extraordinary pitch of excitement. 
He pointed to the face of the clock, and said, The hour is 
at hand, the monster is dying.“ Having heard its first note, 
he exclaimed, The clock is striking; and having waited 
for its last note, he cried out, The monster is dead; the 
negro is free.” During these few moments the congregation 
had been still as death, and breathless with expectation ; but 
when the last word had been spoken they simultaneously 
rose, and broke into a loud and long-continued burst of ex- 
ultation. Never,“ says Knibb, writing to Dr. Hoby, “ never 
did [hear such asound. The winds of freedom appeared to 
have been let loose.“ 


He came to England again in 1842, and did much to 
help the negro freemen and to vindicate their charac- 
ter. He returned again, after making great efforts, to 
meet with new trouble. Now the character of the 
Baptist churches was attacked; it was well vindicated, 
and the controversy that it excited may be suffered 
to be forgotten. But it was a painful period. Knibb 
himself was never suffered by the planters to rest, 
either then or at any subsequent period; and it is doing 
no injustive to one of the worst race of men who ever 
lived to say that there can be no doubt they rejoiced in 


his death. That came suddenly in 1845, when he was 


only 46 years of age. It came as the shock of a great 


earthquake, and no man wh» has ever lived was more 


deeply mourned than he. 
William Knibb had his faults, but it may be said that 


His ardour was extreme, but what but extreme ardour 
could have carried the abolition of slavery ? He did not 


| 4 


they were almost essential to the success of his work. 


abolish it, but without his passionate fire it would not 


have been abolished when it was. And how. without him 


und his coadjutors in Jamaica would it have been the 


blessing that it was to the emancipated slaves He was 
un man whose memory all humanity—whether Chris- 
tianised or not—should hold in love and reverence. And 
wherever we have our own work, let us do it with the 
wholeness of heart that Kmbb possessed. 


— 


NONCONFORMITY IN LANCASHIRE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
MANCHESTER, TUESDAY EVENING. 


For the first time in the history of local Noncon- 
formity, the Congregational Churches of Manchester 
and Salford have united in an appeal to their fellow- 
citizens to accept the invitation the Gospel. Some 
three years ago, the Established Church held a series 
of ably-conducted and successful mission services in 
this city, and since then the Presbyterians have, in a 
modified form, been zealously engaged in a similar 
work. Happily, our own churches have at last taken 
the matter up, and. have done so with a degree of 
unanimity and fervour which augurs well for the 
result. the Congregational Special Mission only 
commenced last night, it is, of course, quite premature 
at present to do more than chronicle the fact; but, at 
least, it may be said that already much kindly feeling 
and brotherly co-operation has been evoked both 
amongst the minister and the members of the various 
churches, and it cannot be doubted that the esprit de 
corps of Congregationalism in the district will be greatly 
quickened by the movement. In mostcases the churches 
have themselves invited the mission preachers, but a 
central committee has also been formed to help the weaker 
churches with suitable speakers, and generally to render 
such assistance as may be need This week the 
churches on the northern side of Manchester are holdi 
their services, and next week the churches on the sout 
side of the city in their labours; this plan allows 
the workers to each other mutual assistance. It 
may interest your readers to know that nearly eighty 
thousand handbills, conveying an earnest and tender 
appeal to “consider Jesus” have been distributed 
amongstethe crowded population of this city, and that 
hundreds of volunteers have been found willing to 
forth and invite the le to come and hear the 
Gospel. The mission will be appropriately terminated 
by a week of special services at Chorlton-road, com- 
mencing on Monday, the 22nd instant, when the Rev. 
R. W. Bale. of Birmingham, will preach each evening. 

In the midst of our preparations for ag ive work 
on an extended scale in our own nei — 2 
claims of the foreign field have —— overlooked. 
The recently-held anniversary meetings of the Man- 
chester and Salford Auxiliary to the London Mis- 
sionary Society were, in every way, a marked success. 
The sermon of Dr. James Morrison, of Glasgow, was a 
brilliant and heart-searching exposition of the prin- 
ciples of Missionary work, whilst the great meeting in 
the Free Trade Hall was one of the most stimulating 
and enthusiastic gatheri ever held in connection 
with the work of foreign missions in this city. The total 
amount forwarded by the local auxiliary to the Mission 
House — the past twelve months was £3,473, 
against £2,974 sent during the previous year. In con- 
nection with these services a public missio break- 
fast was held on the morning after the meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall, in the Roby School-rcom. Admission 
was by tickets, which were sold at a shilling, and a ve 
large number of the friends of the society avail 
themselves of the pleasant opportunity thus given them 
of meeting the missionaries in a less formal way. Wm. 
* the honoured and genial treasurer of 
the local iary, presided, and speeches were deli- 
vered by the deputations and by various ministers and 
friends. The tables were decorated with flowers. Part 
songs were sung at intervals by an efficient choir, and 
— whole proceedings were of a pleasant and instructive 
character. 


Perhaps your readers may not be uninterested in the 
following paragraph from the North British Daily Mail, 
a ph, which, by the way, illustrates the truth 
of the old saying that one has to go from home in order 
to get news about it. The writer of the “ Literary 
Notes” in that journal is responsible for the state- 
ment that Dr. M‘ Laren is “ Preparing the Crozer Lec- 
ture, which he has undertaken to deliver in the United 
States next ye Embodying the result of 40 years of 
research and experience, it will probably be the great 
work of his life. He is an accomplished Hebraist and 
Grecian, as well as a born theologian; and by some of 
his admirers it is believed that, if he had devoted him- 
self to philology, he might have rivalled Max Miiller, 
and become an Oxford professor instead of a Manches- 
ter preacher. One who knows him well says he has ‘a 
Scotchman’s delight for metaphysical distinctions and 
refinements, and combines, as no one else I have met 
with, loyalty to ancient beliefs, with a sympathetic ap- 

reciation of the spirit of modern times“. If Dr. 
M‘Laren sails next year for America, and Dr. Macfadyen 
for Palestine, Manchester will be bereft simultaneousl 
for a season, of the two most a oy preachers whic 
Nonconformity in this neighbourhood possesses. 

Some months ago I informed your readers of the first 
beginnings of a movement to establish a Congregational 
Church for the district of Withington and Didsbury. 
Withington is some three miles from the Exchange, 
and Didsbury is about two miles further south. Both 
are influential and rapidly growing suburbs, and in 
neither is there a Congregational Chapel. The want 
has long been felt, but now the need has become an im- 
perative one, owing to the railway communication 
recently opened up with the city, which has resulted 
in a large accession to the number of inhabitants 
in both villages. At the present time there is a popula- 
tion of 8,000, and no Congregational Chapel within a 
radius of two miles. Last night a meeting was held in 
the Primitive Methodist chapel at Withington to con- 
sider a project for establishing an Independent church 
in the district. Rev. J. A. Macfadyen spoke in a two- 
fold capacity—first as a neighbour and friend, and next 


as the representative of the Laneashire and Chesbire 


Chapel Building Society. He stated that, impressed 


with the great need of the locality, the Chapel Building 
| Society were prepared to contribute £1,000 towards the 
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cost of a chapel, provided the remainder of the money | we refuse, under the circumstances, to call it anything | 


required to erect a suitable building of an approved de- 
sign could be raised b private contributions. Encou- 

by this exceedingly liberal offer, the friends 
specially interested have a committee to go thoroughly 
into the question, and to make a recommendation con- 
cerning it to a future meeting, to be convened early in 
January next. : 

Meanwhile, in other directions 3 work is 
proceeding. The foundation- stone of a new Con 
tional church at Openshaw, a densely my district 
of Manchester, has recently been laid by Reuben 
Spencer, Esq., J.P. A school-chapel was erected at 
Openshaw in 1871, and from that period until now it 
has been used for public worship, and through the 
labours of the Rev. Jas. Duthie, the former minister, a 
small church has been formed, and a considerable con- 
gregation gathered. The style of the building which 
is rapidly rising now is Continental Gothic; the esti- 
mated cost is £4,000, and towards this sum £2,000 has 
already been promised. Mr. Sutton, recently a student 
at Lancashire College, is now the minister, and there is 
every pros) ect that eventually a strong church will be 
cotablished in a district which, although now so crowded, 
was only a few years ago almost a rural one. It is 
gratifying to know that 400 scholars are in attendance 
at the Sunday-school at Openshaw, and that there is a 
day- school attached to the place, which an equally large 
number of children regularly frequent. 

Recognition tea-meeti have recently been quite 
the order of the day, and there has been of late a some- 
what unusual and remarkable change in the personnel 
of the local ministry. The church at Greenheys has 
secured for itself the ministry of the Rev. James Clugh, 
formerly of Preston, and the church at Broughton that 
of the Rev. James M‘Donugall, late of Darwen. At both 
places, I am glad to report, the prospect is not a little 
encouraging. 

Great interest is felt everywhere throughout Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire concerning the proposed grand 
county bazaar on behalf of cashire Independent 
College, which is to be held in the Free-trade 
Hall in the spring of 1882. It is ho that a 
sum of £10,000 will thus be raised, and if that expecta- 
tion is realised the magnificent new premises will be 
entirely freed of debt. The churches generally are 
taking the matter up in a very hearty and generous 
way, and every town and almost every village round 
about will be represented by the variousstalls. A most 
influential list of patrons, beginning with the Marquis 
of Hartington, has already been secured. 


THE BURIALS ACT. 


INTERMENTS. 


On Tuesday, November 2, the burial of a Roman Catholic 
child, twelve months old, took place in the churchyard of 
Kippax, near Castleford. The officiating clergyman was the 
Rev. G. B. Fazakerley, O. S. B., of Aberford. Boys in 
cassocks an surplices carried lighted candles and holy 
water, and, with the priest, clad in cassock, surplice, and 
white stole, walked in procession to the grave. The in- 
creasing crowd that followed was very orderly. No fees 
were asked except for the gravedigger. 

On Wednesday, November 3, the remains of Mr. Jonathan 
Wright were interred in Saaith churchyard, the Rer. W. 
Holdsworth, the Wesleyan superintendent minister of the 
circuit, officiating. Mr. Wright, who was eighty-two years 
of age, was for more than fifty years superintendent of the 
Wesleyan Sunday-school at Snaith, and held other offices in 
connection with that body. He was much respected, and 
there was a large congregation present at the preliminary 
service held in the Wesleyan chapel. At the grave the Rev. 
W. Holdsworth read the service, but there was no address; 
the attendance was the largest ever seen im Snaith for many 
years. The vicar declined to permit the bell to be tolled. 
Tur two first funerals at Broadway, Worcestershire, 
under the Burial Laws Amendment Act took place in the 
parish churchyard on the 3rd and 5th inst. On the 3rd 
inst. a large number of persons assembled, but all behaved 
in a most orderly manner. The service on each occasion 
was conducted by Rev. W. Bagnall (Congregationalist), 
whose ministry the deceased attended. The church was 
kept closed, the tolling of the bell and the use of the bier 
were not allowed, and the sexton did not perform his 
customary duties, but stood some distance from the grave. 
The vicar is a Ritualist. 

Rev. R. Barnard, Congregationalist minister, of High 
Easter, Chelmsford, officiated in the parish churchyard on 
the 4th inst., at the funeral of a female member of his 
congregation, who, lingering with consumption when 
the Burials Bill was passing through Parliament, 
often earnestly expressed the hope that she might 
be spared till the Bill became law, and that she might 
be the first to whom its provisions should be applied. She 
had her wish. Much interest was awakened, and many were 

resent to witness the interment. No opposition was offered, 

ut the tolling of the bell vas withheld, which called forth 
from some of the people not very complimentary remarks. 

The Rev. John Lewis, of Tenby, writing in reference to a 
funeral recently conducted in the cemetery under the pro- 
visions of the Burials Act, says :—* If ever there was a scene 
calculated to make honest Churchmen blush at the acts of 


| 
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their pastors, it was on Tuesday last, at the cemetery. The 


weather was most bitter, with its heavy rain and biting 
wind. A beloved young man, the son of parents respected for 
their character as neighbours, was borne to the grave. The 
chapel was closed againstus. The words of hope and con- 
solation from heaven, in that pitiless state of the weather, 
were listened to reverently by the large assembly ; out what 
a condition for some delicate people to be in, and who can 
tell what that exposure to the weather may end in?” The 
South Wales Daily News, commenting on the letter, says — 
„The chapel, it must be remembered, from which these 
Dissenters were excluded in the pitiless rain was nota 
parish church, but, as we are informed, an ordinary cemetery 
chapel, the erection of which was paid for partly by public 
subscription and partly by a Church-rate. How, then, did 


else—transferred it from its rightful owners to one sect, or 
rather to one man. This is surely a better system of con- 
veyancing than lawyersadopt. Thisis the grand specific for 
converting tuum into meum! Only get a bishop to do it. 
A few words, a touch of the shepherd’s crook, and the 
property is conveyed, the ownership is transferred ; from that 
moment the Nonconformist, be he ratepayer or subscriber, 
is shut ont. He awakes as if from a dream to find that 
his pocket is empty, and that he has nothing to show for his 
money. This is what we are asked to regard as justice 
The Nonconformists of Tenby naturally feel aggrieved 
True, theirs is but a sentimental grievance of a poor 
wretch who is compelled to stand in a drenching shower of 
rain when a comfortable shelter paid for out of his own pocket 
is hard by.” 


CLERICAL UTTERANCES. 


Rev. O. M. Holden, Rural Dean of Penkridge, suggests 
to his clerical brethren that in the registration of burials 
under the new Act, they should make the entry, No 
Church service, burial certified by A. B.” in the column 
headed, “ By whom the ceremony was performed.” He 
says: “I made this suggestion at our Diocesan Conference 
at Lichfield on Friday last, when it was approved by the 
Bishop, and recommended by him to the clergy for adop- 
tion as a practical solution of a slight but real difficulty. 

“A Country Rector and Rural Dean” writes to John 
Hull: — The church in this parish is usually open at all 
times for prayer and communing with God; but whenever 
I receive notice that a set of disorderly (1 Thess. v. 14; 
2 Thess. iii. 6) people are about to intrude, under sanction 
ofa law, unjust towards God and man, into God's acre and 
the precincts of the church of which I am the trustee and 
guardian, I shall consider it my bounden duty to prevent 
further intrusion and profanation by locking the church 
door, feeling constrained, as far as remains in my power, to 
preserve the things of God to God.’’ 

Speaking at a luncheon following the services at the re- 
opening of the church at Sibley, Leicester, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, referring to the Burials Act, said the clergy 
had in general shown self-respect, patience, and dignity, 
avoiding acts which might have better pleased their 
opponents. Some cl men, however, acting under sore 
provocation, had done things that were not wise or dignified, 
and others had gone to the other extreme by committing the 
error of excess of liberty—by conceding more than the Act 
provided. 

Rev. Gerard Moultrie, vicar of Southleigh, thus writes in 
the Church Times:—‘Every time we have buriel a 
Dissenter with the Church Service we have committed a 
formal act of sin, inasmuch as we have broken the rubrics and 
canons of the Church wherein are e her laws which 
v have sworn at our ordination to obey. Here is the rubric at 
the beginning of the Burial Service: — Here is to be noted 
that the office ensuing is not to be used for any that die un- 
baptized or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon 
themselves.“ There is no doubt as to who are the ‘ excom- 
municate.” It is they. who by their own act leave her 
communion and combine in communities. No 
formal sentence of the Church is n for their excom- 
munication. They are ‘ipso facto excommunicate.’ Here is 
Canon IX, in which full directions are given to the clergy : 
— Whosoever shall hereafter separate themselves from the 
Communion of Saints, as it is approved by the Apostles’ 
rules in the Church of England, and combine themselves in 
a new brotherhood, accounting true Christians who 
are conformable to the doctrine, government, rites, and 
ceremonies of the Church of England to be profane, 
and unmeect for them to join with in Christian pro- 
fession ; let them be excommunicated ipso facto, and not 
restored but by the Archbishop after their repentance and 
public revocation of such their wicked errors. — 
think the Dissenters have made a false move in consenting 
to lay-burial for the excommunicate, and that they will see 
their mistake before long, For now that we have no excuse 
on the score of prescription and sentiment, it seems to me 
that we shall be committing ein in burying Dissenters. We 
must take the first step in restoration of discipline.” 


At the monthly meeting of the Merthyr Burial Board on 
the 2nd inst., the following letter was read from the Rector 
of Merthyr, in reply toa letter from the Clerk to the Board, 
as to the working of the new Burials Act at Cefn Cemetery : 
ln reply to the questions you put to me some weeks ago, 
at the request of the Merthyr Burial Board, I beg to say 
that I shall be very happy to give up the fees (so far as I am 
myself concerned) to the officiating minister. But I shall 
expect you to let it be understood as a gift from me only ; 
otherwise it might be construed into a precedent of my 
interfering with the patron’s rights. Secondly, as to the 
notice I shall forego the stated number of hours in the Act, 
stipulating only that notice be given to me some convenient 
time before the funeral takes place, and care being taken 
that a Nonconformist funeral shall not finterfere with a 
Church funeral. With regard to the third question, of 
allowing Nonconformist funerais to take place in the con- 
secrated chapel, I have no authority whatever in the matter. 
The Act gives meno such power as the board seems to 
have implied. The chapel at the Cefn Cemetery, set apart 
for Church funerals, is to all intents and purposes a parish 
church; therefore, so long as the Church isa State Church, 
neither the bishop nor the incumbent has any power what- 
ever to give such an order.” It is stated that already, since 
the operation of the new Burials Act, two Nonconformists 
had been buried in consecrated ground, and one person from 
the Church in Nonconformist ground. 


CHAPELS. 
Rev. Dr. Bruce, Huddersfield, speaking at Dumfries, on 


Friday, said in Scotland there was a much better spirit 


this public building fall into the possession of the rector? 


Simply by an act of ecclesiastical legerdemain. 
Bishop of St. David’s, assisted by the Bishop of Oxford, 
consecrated it in 1854, and by this spiritual imposture— 


The | 


manifested between the different Presbyterian and other 
evangelical churches than was to be found in England 
between the Established Church and the Nonconforming 
bodies. In this respect the state of that country was lament- 
able. Ecclesiastically and educationally, it might be said 
to be divided into two hostile camps. They were separated 
in life, and even in death they were kept apart by the un- 
charitableness and superstition and arrogance of the State 
Church clergy. The Burials Bill of the last session might 
herald in the dawn of a better state of things. But there 
would long continue to exist monuments of that utter want 
of Christian charity to which he had alluded. In the town 
where he lived there was one. The cemetery of that town 
was divided into two parts by a broad pathway—one for the 
reception of Churchmen, the other for the reception of Non- 
conformists. There were two chapels for the conductin 


of burial service. It was a part of the design that the two 
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should have one spire between them; and lest the consecra- 
tion of the Church chapel might be transmitted h the 
spire to the Nonconformist chapel, a buttress was built at 
e end of each chapel, and between these two buttresses, 
and one inch from each, the spire was reared, so 
that a child, getting behind the buttress, could see a thin 
stream of light coming through a chink from the o 
side of the spire. ell, even this would not satisfy the 
Church party. It was feared that the consecration might 
leap over so narrow an interval as one inch, and pass t 
the spire and the inch of space on the other side to 
other chapel, and they insisted on having the walls taken 
down, and an interval of twelve inches left between the 
chapels and the spire. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Guy's Hosprrat.—We understand that the first meeting 
— 2 committee, of which the deputation of the 
medical staff forms an integral took place n Wednes- 
day last. Many important tions, in accordance with 
the wishes of the medical staff, were cordially passed; and 
we are pleased to learn that both the lay medical nem- 
— —— ̃ . with the desire 
to work harmonious] the good of the patients. 
—British Medical — 

Cnunen Hrstrory.—We understand that the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners have in their hands a very 
curious and interesti series of documents, withdrawn 
from the Ecclesiastical Registries, which, if published, 
would throw a strange light upom the social customs of oc 

Amongst these remarkable on 


are penances 

individuals by sentence of Courts, so lately as 
about a.p. 1720, and other documents which evidence such 
abuse of Church patronage as make it marvellous bow the 
Church of survived. The celebrated Miler M’Grath, 
Archbishop of Cashel, who, it is believed, maintained a troop 
of bandits, figures I. „ K 
grossly with the property of the Church. Iris B 

Gazette. 

An Important Decision arrectine Mrrnopism was 
iven the other day in a civil bill case, by the Chairman of the 
urgan County Court. It had reference to a bequest made 

for the benefit of 1 tor the time being of the 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society on the Portadown 
circuit. Mr. Sinnamon, who refused to pay the annuity on 
the grcund that the Primitive Wesl Society no lo 

existed, but was merged in the W Methodist body, 
was sued for the amount b The 
gave his decision in 


a few years ago, — — covered the case. 
empowered the then itive uy 
two-thirds of their Conference, to alter 
— — yA — 2 — — trom all — — 
im upon them by donors of property, and to unite 
any other religious body in wl ony The Act being thus 
extensive in the powers conferred by it, the judge had no 
ion but to give a decreee for the amount c run 


— Inavrrants.— Mr. Bateman, a well-known Evan- 
spects. The author one of the few B licals whe de 


not shut their eyes and ears to the subject of Disestablish- 
ment. His is therefore the more remarkable :— 
“T shall now to offer a few remarks on that subject. 
This subject, I am — aware, is generally tabooed in 
Evangelical circles. Woe betide the man who, however much 
he may be o on iple to Disestablishment, should 
avow his belief that the hateful question has reached its 


penultimate stage! Well would it be if the expression of 
such an unpalatable opinion were not thought to betr..) the 
speaker's languid faith in the righteousness of the cause to 
which he is ostensibly attached! But, however anxious the 
prospect, it is n part of wisdom—nay, rather it is an indica- 
tion of weaknese—to turn away our eyes from beholdiug it. 
In this respect the attitude of our Evangelical friends is 
peculiar to themselves, and contrasts unfavourably with that 
of their various rivals or opponents. Let the Disestablish- 
ment—of course including the Disendowment—of the 
National Church, come when it may, it will require to be 
carefully watched in the interests of Protestantiam by some 
central organisation such as our own society and no other 
can alequately furnish. But we must make haste and set 
to work, or we shall be too late. The Evangelical body is 
the only school of thought —I use the term under protest — 
that is not preparing for the inevitable. Perhaps the 
quotation of this in the Record news , from which we 
take it, may help to prepare even the most old-fashioned 
Evangelicals for the“ inevitable.’’—The Liberator. 

Tue Pay or tue CTIxnav.— The Church Review says :— 
Taking them as a whole, we think our clergy quite well 
paid enough. And our opinion is on the average 
amount of work they do. The average is rather over- 
— than under- „considering the actual amount of work 

e does. On Sunday he does a kind of day's work, but not 
one that taxes limb or brain so much as the day's work of 
many a skilled mechanic. On Monday and on the following 
four days of the week we state the utmost when we say that 
he devotes to professional duties the following amount of 
time :—Matins, half an hour; evensong, half an hour; pas- 
toral visitation and ‘seeing’ people who come on parish 
business, two hours. On Saturday he spends, say, a 
day in Ly ee. his sermons for to-morrow. We have not 
included theological reading among the average parson’s 
daily pursuits, because the ave parson never reads 
theology. 8 ing roughly, but liberally, we may fairly 
assign three hours a day, for five days of the week, to tbe 
professional duties performed by the average parson. Satur- 
day is half given and Sunday almost wholly given to cleri- 
cal work. ‘This amount of labour, or rather employment, is 
liberally paid by £300 a year. Indeed, in comparison with 
other professions and trades, it is very much over-paid by. 
this sum. What mechanic or tradesman would get a quarter 
of this if he spont no more time on his calling than the ave- 
rage parson does on his? We cannot say that the way in 
which the average parson spends his time when off duty at 
all gives him a claim for a handsome income. His pursuits 
are generally quite harmless, but seldom useful, except to 
himself and his family. He is extremely handy in the 
garden and stable, in which places he often supplies the 
place of an extra gardener or groom. He is also most useful 
in the house. The parson’s wife seldom has need for an upper 
nursemaid. Papa can always be reckoned upon to look after 
the children, or to take them out for a walk, if wanted to 
do 80.“ 
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R. CONGREVE 
CONSUMPTION, &c., GO.“ 


The following is an EXTRACT from an 
ARTICLE in the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, 


Edited by Rev. M. BAXTER, 
DATED AUGUST 25, 1880. 


„On attention has been called to a pamphlet on the treatment 
of this terrible malady, and on asthma and diseases of the lungs 
in general, by Mr. George Thos. Congreve, of Coombe Lodge, 
— — * — La Nae 7 — of — 
ministers, Mr. Spurgeon o rest, who at a recen 
meeting spoke very highly of him, stating that many members 
of bis Charch and students of his College had consulted him with 
remarkable success. One instance in Mr. Congreve's work de- 
serving special notice is that of Rev. Jas. Smith, formerly of 
the „ who was restored after the case had been pro- 
noanced hopeless. Other extraordinary cases are related by 
Mr. Spurgeon’s first student, Rev. T. W. Medhurst, and many 
more ministers too numerous to mention. 


The author has studied the subject for many years, both at 
the Londcn hospitals and with his father, and in a private sphere 
of observation, enlarging by year. Weare glad to hear of 
his continued success, and con tly recommend a perusal of 
the work, that the afflicted may judge for themselves. 


The fatality of consumption in this country has been strange 
and fearfal. We know not anything more pm my in the annals 
of disease than the re and mee Se young 
who having for twenty years, more or , enjoyed heal and 
vigour, are smitten down likea fragile flower, mental powers 
re ng for the most part unimpaired. The author truly says 
in his opening chapter :— 

„ The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 
Must fall the earliest ; 
Though by no hand un snatched, 
The leaves must droop away ; 
LNA 
On * 
Than see it plucked to-day.’ 
have been blasted by this 
vw many a lovely girl, just 
bursting into beauty, the object of a father’s delight and a 
mother’s tender care, has away—withering like a flower, 
leaf by leaf, not placked by untimely hand, but wasted by an 
influence unsus because unseen. There has been a bright 
flush on her cheek, boding no good, remarked only by the pro- 
fessional eye. There has a languishing into outward love- 
paras othe Spor af Cat sight cnegh and cry trting Pn 
ous ger at slight cough and very trifling . 
they have allowed the foe to pursue his secret march, until the 
mischief done is past all hope of remedy by common means. 
“And that idol of the mother’s heart, that child of hope, for 
tion has — < out a 
ise too ; anc first in 
the commencement of a 
ht eareer have such anticipatious been dispelled, and the 
dream been changed fora feeling of intense sympathy 
with her suffering child. 
. Congreve’s work proceeds to trace the ‘Causes of 
disease, forebodinge of Canzer, the sad reality, the first and 
second stages, then the last or ol scene,’ of which Kirke 
White, the Christian poet, himself a victim, writes : 
„Gently, most ly on thy victim's head, 
rn hand. Let me decay 
Like the exp lamp.“ 


Then r-pidly sketching out and disposing of various Fallacies 
of treatment,’ he shows by incontrovertible argument that this 
terrible malady is ‘curable.’ by judicious treatment and pro 
auxiliary means, when the ange are not wholly wasted, and that 
no case should be abandoned in hopeless despair. To this are 
added valuable chapters on Diet, Air, Exercise,’ &c., &c. 


“ Mr. Congreve gives about sixty selected cases, running over 
past years. The more new and recent cases, we believe, are 
given from time to time in the various advertisements (that is, 
we presume, some of the more important ones): many who derive 
great benefit, unfortunately object to their names appearing. 

With pleasure we subjoin some letters and extracts of letters 
v2 18 just come to hand, and which have been sent un- 
£0 , 


A lady at Tunbridge Wells, whose name and full address may 
be obtained from Mr. Congreve, writing May 20, 1880, says,— 

Tour treatment of consumption has been the means not only 
of saving my life, but of restoring me to vigorous health. I am 
glad to use every 1 of commending it to friends suffer - 
ing with the same disease. 


The following is from Rev. John S. Allsop, pastor of Zion 
Chapel, Barton-or-Trent :— 

‘“** 64, Branstone-road, May 22, 1880. 

Dran Sin. —I have found the four bottles of medicine very 
useful. One case is that of a young woman, very poor, to whom 
I gave it. She is now so much better that she can work, and 
come to chapel. The change is wonderful! Now, will you send 
me four moro on the same low terms, for the same purpose? If 
you think it worth while to use my letter, do so.’ 

Again, F. W. Thomas, of Pontyminster, Newport, Mon- 
mouth, writing on behalf of a poor Christian girl, says, I know 
an instance where your skill and kindness rescued from the grave 
one whore case had been pres up by all the medical men he 
consulted, and now | hambly ask your assistance in this. 

“The Rev. W. B. Booth, of the East End Christian Mission, 
writes: — I am thankful to tell you that in several cases medicine 
had from you has been extreme 1 especially so in the 
case of one of our female evangelists.’ 


** We are glad to say that Mr. 2 remedies are not 
expensive in any case, the cost bei ess than £1 per month, 
and our readers will gather from the last two letters quoted that 
his charges are reduced to much less for the very poor. At the 
close of his treatise he states what his practice pre ved— I 
an not so ely actuated by ideas of pecuniary gain; but a desire 
to benefit my fellow creatures as much as my own advantage has 
induced me to publish these remedies to the world. 
N.B.—The book referred to in the above article may te had, post 
Jree, for five stamps, 


How many a fond parent s h 
cruel malady, who can tell? 


62 NOTICE.-~'Timss for Consultation at Coombe Lodge, 
are TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY MORN- 
INGS ONLY. Patients from the country are recommended 
to choose the two former daye. 


Mr. Congreve has secured the valuable assist 
son-in-law. J. A BROWN, M. R. C. S., IS K er 
COUNTRY PATIENTS will find at the end of MR. 
CONGREVE'S book a Series of TABULATED OUES- 
TIONS, for guidance in describing their cases, which will 
obviate the necessity ofa personal interview. 
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Congregational Lecture, 1880-81. 


SuBpsKct : 
CHURCH SYSTEMS IN ENGLAND IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 
By Rev. J. G. ROGERS, B.A. 


HE First of the Series will be delivered in the 
MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, on TUESDAY 
— 16th November, on “The Age: Its Influence on Church 
y ms.” 
The Rev. Dr. Newth, Chairman of Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, will 
The lecture commence at 7.30. 


Brighton.—Clifton-road Congregational Church. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


In connection with the Settlement of Rev. W CROSBIE, M.A, LL. B., 
as Pastor of the Church. 


N LORD’S DAY, NOVEMBER I4th, 1880, the 
Rev. PRINCIPAL McALL, of Hackney College, London, will 


preach. 

OnMONDAY Evening, NOVEMBER Isth, a SPECIAL DEVO- 
TIONAL SERVICE will be held at half-past Seven oclock ; the Rev. 
CHARLES GRAHAM, of London, will preside. 

On TUESDAY Afternoon, NOVEMBER léth, the Rev. BALDWIN 
BROWN, B. A., of London, will h. at Three o'clock. 

On TUESDAY Evening. NOVEMBER 16, a PUBLIC MEETING will 
be held at Seven o'clock, when HENRY LEE, Fed., M. P., of Manches. 
ter, is ex to ide. 

Gn WEDNESDAY Evening, NOVEMBER 17, a PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held at Seven o'clock, when HENRY WRIGHT, Esq., J. P., of 

e 


London, is r to . 
On LORD'S DAY, NOVEMBER 2ist., the Rev. F. J. FALDING, D.., 
Principal of Rotherham College, will preach. 
The of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be ad lressed 
by ministers and gentlemen from various parts of the country ; by depu- 
from y and Romsey (the scenes of Mr. Crosbie’s former 


tations 
labours); and also by ministers and gentlemen representing the 
Churches of Brighton and of the County of Sussex. 


Congregational Total Abstinenca Association, 
MEMORIAL HALL, E.C. 
TEMPERANCE SUNDAY, Novemper 14. 
HE Council of the Association beg to remind minis- 
ters and 1 of the Congregational order that the Report of the 


gregational Union on Intemperance recommended the preaching of 
Temperance Sermons upon the second Sunday in November of each 


year. 
Any brethren who fall in with this wise suggestion will oblige by send- 
particulars to — 


ing 
GEO. M. MURPHY, 
G. B. SOWERBY, nf Hon. Secs. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ae Drepeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
excess of fat extracted 


Press. 
> or it suite all palates, 
seeps better ir all climates, end is four times the strength of cocoas 
HICKENED) yet WRAKENED with starch, &c., IM REALITY CHEAPER 
than h Mixtures 


suc . 
Made inst intaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a — 2 
COCOATINA ALA VANILLE is the most delicate, cheapest Vanilla 
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MR. GLADSTONE AT THE GUILDHALL. 


Mr. GLADSTONE spoke at the Lorp Mayor's 
banquet, not to England only, but to Europe and 
to the world. It is long since the words of an 
English statesman on such an occasion have been 
awaited with so much eagerness. In every capital 
in Europe there has been a kind of pause in the 
conduct of affairs until it was known what view the 
head of the English Government would take of the 
situation, and whether he would drop any hint of 
what England was going todo. In truth, it is a 
new thing for England to find herself at the head 
of a European coalition, and taking the initiative in 
the conduct of the most important European 
affairs. The Tory papers are sadly put to it 
to minimise the unquestionably high consider- 
ation which our Liberal Government enjoys in 
Europe, and to explain how it is that the European 
Concert is still unbroken, and a British Admiral 
has been for many weeks in command of the united 
European fleet. It is amusing to read their 
assurance of what would have been accomplished 
by this time, had the policy of Lord BRACONSFIEIp's 
Cabinet been pursued by his successors; the fact 
bein. that itis mainly owing to his having brought 
affairs to a deadlock, and surrounded the English 
nation with the suspicions and jealousies of everv 
State on the Continent, that it became necessary 
to provide him with any successors at all. The 


foreign policy of the late Government failed at 
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every point. The Berlin Treaty was a dead letter, 
and Mr. Guapstone succeeded to an inheritance of 
uniyersal distrust. He took the Berlin Treaty and 
made it an operative instrument; he took the dis- 
trust, and in three months dissipated it so 
thoroughly that all Europe consented to follow his 
— in the solution of the first and most 
pressing difficulty arising out of the moribund con- 
dition of the Porte, and he has established a prin- 
ciple which gives good hope of the solution of the 
rest. All this he has accomplished in a few short 
months; and now he stands where his rival stood 
so confidently, nay, so boastfully, a twelvemonth 
ago, the strongest English Premier of this century, 
and probably the most beloved and honoured states- 
man in the world. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, when he rose to speak at the 
Lorp Mayor's table, was received with“ deafening 
and protracted cheering. This is the more signi- 
ficant, as the City magnates are most of them tho- 
rough Tories, and even the more Liberal look upon 
Mr. Guapstone’s reforming propensities with no 
little alarm. They know that he is the man whom 
they have most to fear in the matter of Corporation 
reform. He has long had his eyes on the Corpora- 
tion of London, and he has taken practical steps of 
a very stringent kind to have their doings looked 
into and set right in the light of modern ideas. 
But much as the City magnates in the abstract 
dislike and dread Mr. Grabsroxn, they gave him 
on Tuesday a splendid ovation. No Premier has 
ever been more enthusiastically received, and we 
believe that it was mainly on the grounds which 
we have indicated above. Despite the painfully 
laboured demonstrations of the Tory Press that 
everything has been blundered, and despite such 

rverse and spiteful Tory manifestoes as Lord 
— and Lord Joux Manners have — 
given to the world, the common-sense of the Englis 
people of all parties—and London has a fair 
share of it—cannot but discern that England, as a 
Great Power, occupies a more high and honourable 
position than she has occupied for many a long 
year; and has, without firing a cannon-shot, quietly 

laced herself in a position so 11 
Englishmen at large, whatever party they belong 
to, may well be satisfied, and say, Well done.“ 
We fully believe that some such sense of satisfaction 
was at the bottom of the very vehement enthusiasm 
with which Mr. GLADSTONE was received in the 
stronghold of Toryism; and certainly it was a 
curious but most significant indication of the 
anxious way in which the policy of England is 
watched on the Continent, that the PREMIER was 
made the medium of a direct communication from 
the Commander of the Faithful to the London 
citizens assembled in their Guildhall, assuring them 
that in a day or two he hoped to do something in 
the Dulcigno matter which they would very much 
approve. The message was received with a good 
deal of irreverent laughter; it was so thoroughly 
characteristic. To-morrow! to morrow! is always 
on the lips of the SutTan and his statesmen; when 
will it be to-day? But still the message justified 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s calm anticipation, that the result 
of the European Concert would be a success. 

His statements on the subject of the Eastern 
Question, though by no means the 42 — por- 
tion of his speech, will be regarded by Europe as 
“reassuring.” There has been an uneasy dread 
that under Mr. GLADsTONE’s determined leadership, 
England, if Europe did not move fast enough in 
way of coercion, would compel the Great Powers to 
follow by threatening to go on alone. That is still 
in the background; but Mr. GLapsTone’s words 
will probably be received with a sigh of relief in 
the various Courts of Europe, as the sign that 
there is no intention of straining the European 
Concert too far. Dulcigno must be surrendered, 
there is no doubt or division of opinion about that; 
but the Greek Question will * the subject of 
further negotiation, unless the Greeks take the 
initiative, and compel Europe to settle it to avoid 
a general war. r. GLADSTONE may see that 
events are moving so rapidly in the direction in 
which he wishes them to proceed, that he can 
afford to be patient and wait a little for Europe, 
assured that in the nature of things a new and 
resolute intervention cannot be long delayed. 

But it is a most significant point, and one which 
Irishmen who are toying with the idea of rebellion 
would do well to take note of, that, in spite of the 
interest of the Eastern Question at this moment, 
in spite of the European expectation and the 
SuLrax's telegram, the statement on foreign 
affairs fell flat compared with the interest which 
every word about Ireland excited. Mr. GLADSTONE 
justly put Ireland in the forefront of his speech, 
and devoted to Irish questions the larger half of 
his time. The net outcome of his speech, which 
was received by all parties with warm approval, 
was that the vindication of the majesty of the law 


must come first, and afterwards wise legislation on 
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the grievances of the Irish people. The Govern- 
ment spoke by the Premiers lips on this point, 
with no uncertain sound. Mr. GLapstong, wisely, 
was very reticent as to the precise legislative mea- 
sures which might be under process of incubation ; 
but there was no reticence as to the determination 
of the Government to have the law obeyed at 
whatever cost. And about this all parties in Eng- 
land are getting very determined; and while the 
American Press opines that the GLapstong Cabinet 
will be wrecked on this rock of the Irish question, 
the probability rather is that all parties will unite 
in vigorously supporting the Government, should 
any extraordinary measures be needed for the pro- 
tection of life and property, and the vindication of 
the law. But Mr. Guapstone was able to speak 
hopefully about the sufficiency of the ordinary 
processes of justice, if firmly handled, to meet the 
evil. And we are disposed to share his hope. 
There is not much of the martyr-spirit about the 
leaders of the agitation. They are very small and 
common men compared with the agitators of an 
earlier time. And there are signs that their courage 
is oozing out at their finger ends, as they find 
themselves confronted by the majesty of the law. 
Their leading supporters are half-hearted in the 
cause, and, we fear, secretly condemn what they 
dare not openly oppose. The priests have declared 
strongly against them, and we believe that the 
peasantry is beginning to be weary of them. Still, 
when the agitators are disposed of, the Irish 
Question remains. Mr. Hunter, one of the greatest 
authorities on Indian affairs, has recently at Edin- 
burgh drawn an instructive parallel between the 
Indian and the Irish land questions, and shown 
how in both the same social habits and ideas lie at 
the root. The whole question of landlordism is 
coming up for discussion. So far Sir G. Bowyer’s 
instinct, and that of his “eminent and respectable 
solicitors,’ is not at fault. The question of 
land tenure in Ireland, which will occupy the 
chief place, probably, in the business of the 
coming Session, is but the forerunner of kin- 
dred questions elsewhere. The landlords have 
had their way for ages; it is the turn of the 
tenants now. What * measures will be pro- 

sed we know not; but we are quite sure that in 

r. GLADSTONE’s hands all just rights will be con- 
served, while all possible progress will be secured. 

It is singular, and it has a sad significance, that 
while the Premier at the Guildhall was giving the 
best practical proof of the stability of the 1 
Government, the French Government was falling 
on the first night of the Session of the Chamber; 
and by its fall was opening a new series of struggles 
and perils for that rich and splendid, but politically 
much tormented land. 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


To the uninitiated the resignation of the Ferry 
Cabinet, and the incidents that preceded it, have 
come as a surprise. It has been clear from the 
first that the present French Ministry was ill- 
assorted, and could only be regarded as a stop- 
gap Administration. The general impression was 
that when M. pe Freycinet retired, or was driven 
out, M. GamBetTa, as the head of the Liberal 

arty in France, ought to have accepted office. 
His friends, however, alleged that the PRESIDENT re- 
frained from asking him, mainly on the ground 
that it was better to hold M. GAmMBeErta in reserve 
as the statesman who could most firmly resist the 
revolutionary demands of the Extreme Left. But 
be that as it may, the Government awaitedt he re- 
assembling of Parliament for its autumn session 
with some confidence. They had kept France 
clear of European entanglements by declin- 
ing to co-operate in any action against Turkey 
beyond the naval demonstration in the Adriatic 
to secure the surrender of Dulcigno. If M. 
BaRTHELEMY Sr. HILAIRE was a somewhat 
feeble representative of his country in its 
foreign relations, opinion had declared in favour 
of peace and non-intervention, while the extreme 
vigour shown in the expulsion of the unrecognised 
Religious Orders was thought to be in entire ac- 
cordance with the will of the majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

But more sagacious French statesmen than M. 
Jutes Ferry have been overthrown without warn- 
ing. With the apparent expectation of a vote of 
approval, the Premier read to the Chamber 
a Ministerial declaration shadowing forth the 

licy of the Government. It expressed entire 

lief that in Eastern affairs the will of the 
Great Powers would ultimately prevail, and 
stated that the Government had never ceased 


to act in that spirit of disinterestedness and 
peace which had won for Republican France the | 


esteem and confidence of the world. The address, 
avoiding any explanation of the events that have 
placed the present Cabinet in power since the 
Chambers were prorogued, justifies the action taken 
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against the Orders on the ground that they 
had „ ostentatiously organised rebellion against 
the laws ’’—fundamental laws, which in- 
fringe neither dogma nor conscience.” A series 
of measures are promised—those for ensuring 
“the religious neutrality of the elementary 
public schools,” gratuitous instruction and com- 
ulsory attendance, being placed in the forefront, 
ause they are already matured. Then follow 
the questions of the magistracy, public meetings, 
the Press, and associations, all of which the 
Government promised to deal with. It is not 
needful to refer, except in passing, to the violent 
scenes that ensued in both Houses after the Minis- 
terial statement. It may suffice to say that the 
Extreme Left having decided upon thwarting the 
Ferry Cabinet, one of its members proposed in the 
Chamber that the Magistracy Bill should have the 
priority, and then the Concordat Repeal Bill. 
This was carried by 281 to 106 votes; the 
Right, of course, siding with the Extreme Left. In 
their declaration Ministers have emphatically said 
that they could not ‘ be content with an apparent 
confidence and uncertain approbation,” andasked the 
majority to give to them, or resolutely to withhold, 
their co-operation. The response was the decisive 
vote referred to, which had been preceded by a check 
in reference tothe proposed Parliamentary inquiry 
into the case of General pz Cissey, which M. Ferry 
in vain opposed as premature. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, in view of the coalition of the Ex- 
tremes, and the lukewarmness of professed friends, 
the Premrer and his colleagues at once tendered 
their resignation to M. Grevy. 

How the Ministerial crisis will end is, at the 
moment we write, uncertain. Both the PresipEnt 
and M. Gampetta regard the vote of the Chambers 
as due to a deplorable misunderstanding, there 
being no desire on the part of the majority to over- 
throw the Government; and at least fifty deputies 
who voted against the Government have assured 
the Premier that they had no intention of propos- 
ing a vote of confidence on a simple question of the 
order of business in the Chamber. It is possible 
that the Prestipent may have succeeded last night 
in persuading the Cabinet to withdraw their resig- 
nation; but it will be strange, indeed, after recent 
events in France, if the Ferry Ministry should last 
much longer in face of the frantic antagonism of 
the Right and the avowed hostility of M. Cuz- 
MENCEAU and his followers, who desire any change 
that will further their own political interests. 

It may be that in a few weeks, if not imme- 
diately, M. Gampetta will be compelled by the 
force of events to accept the responsibilities of 
office. It isgenerally understood that he would be 
quite prepared to do so after the general election 
of next year; his view being that the present 
majority of the present Chamber is not one on which 
he could rely. But these frequent Ministerial crises 
are weakening the authority of the Executive, pro- 
moting dangerous excitement, and undermining the 
Republic. If M. Gamperrta should be induced to 
obey the national call, he will no doubt make it a 
sine qua non that the power of dissolution shall be 
entrusted to him. By means of an appeal to the 
nation in the constitutional way, it will be dis- 
covered whether France desires to restore to power 
the Monarchical factions, or to enable the Extreme 
Left to precipitate the country into violent changes 
which will bring about as violent a reaction, or to 
consolidate the Republic by well-considered reforms. 


IRISH LAND TENURE REFORM. 


Tue Government at the present time have two 
great tasks before them in dealing with Ireland; 
the first is to restore order and to enforce a respect 
for law in the country, and the second is to frame 
a measure which will for the future remove the 
cause of that disaffection which has for so many 
generations been permanent. Whether the prose- 
cution of the leaders of the Land League be a pru- 
dent course or not, is a question depending upon 
the chances of a conviction; for we entertain no 
doubt whatever as to the right of the Government 
to proceed against the men who have directly in- 
stigated an excitable people to defy the law, to 
refuse to pay their legal debts, and to intimidate 
peaceable fellow-countrymen. But when by this 
or other means order has been restored in Ireland, 
the more difficult of the two duties of the Govern- 
ment will remain to be performed. 

The numerous plans of land tenure reform which 
have been lately put forward, may be reduced to 
three main schemes, with modifications of each. 
First, we have the plan supported alike by the 
Land League, and by a large number of English 
politicians, the principal object of which is to 
make Irish tenants the proprietors of their hold- 
ings. Itis proposed to attain this end in a variety 
of ways, the most sweeping being that advocated 
by Mr. Parnevtn, under which the tenants would 


acquire the proprietorship of their farins by pay- 


‘ 


. 


ing a certain rent, according to circumstances, 
for a given number of years. Mr. Parnenn 
thinks that the tenants should pay only “ a fair 
rent forthirty-five years, and then become owners, 
and he has defined ‘a fair rent to be a rent much 
lower than is commonly paid at the present 
time. This is an extravagant and unjust demand 
which will certainly not be acceded to, even if 
the principle of the scheme should be adopted. 
To a fair rent would have to be added a yearly 
payment which would afford a sinking-fund by 
which landlords would be compensated for relin- 
—* their share of property in the land. 
Where present rents are exorbitant the tenants 
might not have to pay more than they are paying 
now in order to provide for a fair rent and a 
sinking-fund ; but Mr. PARNELL'S proposal is that 
a fair rent alone shall be sufficient. Whether, in 
case of this plan being adopted, it would be neces- 
sary for the Government to buy out the landlords 
and receive the rents or not is a detail upon 
which there is much difference of opinion. There 
are obvious objections to making the State the 
landlord. Mr. Cowen endorsed the plan of the 
Land League in his notable speech at Newcastle 
the other day. He did not neglect to refer to 
the objections to the scheme, but he failed to 
show how theyare to be met. The most serious 
of them is this—that if the present tenants were 
owners of their farms there would be nothing to 
prevent them from sub-dividing or letting, so that 
the dangers of too thick an occupation of the soil 
and rack-renting to an extent hitherto unknown 
would be very t. This is a consideration which 
should be carefully weighed before so irrevocable a 
step as that referred to is taken; and it applies pari 
passu to plans for a gradual introduction of peasant- 
gamers: in Ireland. 

The second plan is that which, until recently, 
has been the favourite with Irish tenants and their 
champions generally—fixity of tenure, with rent 
periodically valued, and the free right to the tenant 
to sell his interest in his holding. It ia doubtful 
whether this is not still the plan which obtains 
most favour in Ireland, notwithstanding its ro- 
— ng by the Land League. Numerous modi- 

cations of it have been proposed, such as the 
extension of the Ulster custom—or one of the 
Ulster customs—to the whole of Ireland, a system 
similar to that in use so beneficially on the Ports- 
mouth estates, and others which need not be 
mentioned. The objection to this proposal is two- 
fold. First, it is extremely difficult to obtain a fair 
valuation of rent so as to include only the land- 
lord's just interest in the holding, excluding the 
tenant's improvements; and, secondly, there is at 
least an apparent injustice in letting the tenant 
have all the benefit of competition in selling his 
property in the farm while the landlord has his 
share valued by arbitrators. There is in England 
a very strong feeling against valued rents, and Mr. 
Cowxx has declared that he shares it. Even if 
this were got over, we cannot believe that the 
scheme would provide for a final settlement of 
land tenure in Ireland. There would be an element 
of uncertainty in the periodic valuat on of rents, 
which would exercise a paralysing effect upon 
tenants, who would fear to improve, lest they should 
be rented on the results of their own expenditure 
and industry. Besides this, we may be certain 
that the decisionsof valuers would almost invariably 
cause dissatisfaction to either landlord or tenant, 
and often to both. 

A third scheme, which seems to us preferable to 
the second, has not yet been much discussed. 
Indeed, so far as we have noticed, it has only been 
made public quite recently, when it was put for- 
ward as the best settlement of the Irish land difficulty 
in the leading columns of the Mark Lane Express. 
It differs from the second of the three plans we are 
noticing chiefly. in proposing that rents should be 
fixed permanently instead of being subject to 
periodic valuation ; but the difference is one of very 
great importance. This proposal is that rents 
should be at once fixed, either by private agreement 
or by valuation ; the tenant to be at liberty to dis- 
pose of his interest in his holding at any time, but 
not to subdivide or sub-let without the assent of 
the landlord. If the tenant should be unable to 
pay his rent, the landlord might—after a certain 
15 of grace, we presume —compel him to sell 

is interest in his farm, and pay the rent due out 
of the proceeds of the sale; otherwise the landlord 
would have no power to evict a tenant. It is clear 
that under this scheme the tenant would have all the 
advantages of ownership, while the dangers of minute 
subdivision and rack-renting would be avoided. Thus 
he would have every inducement to improve that 
ownership could confer, without the temptation to 
let his sons or his daughters’ husbands have slices 
off his farm to cultivate, to which he would be sub- 
— if he were owner of the fee.simple. Land- 
ords might object to being made mere rent- 
chargers, with no chance of benefit from the possible 
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increase in the value of land. On the other hand, 
they would have no risk of loss through a fall in the 
value of land; their rents would be more certainly and 
regularly paid, and their tenantry would be pro- 
rous and contented instead of in a chronic state 

of poverty and rebellion. The tenant-right of the 
occupier would be an almost perfect security for the 
payment of the rent, which would scarcely ever be 
allowed to be so much in arrear as to swallow up 
the total sum which would be obtained from a new 
tenant. Onthe whole, landlords and tenants alike 
would probably be better off than they are now if 
the plan were adopted, however objectionable it 
may at first sight appear to owners. A modification 
of this plan has been proposed by Mr. VILLIERS 
Sruart, and it is chiefly worthy of attention 
because it would meet the objection that landlords 
should not be compelled to give up the prospective 
increase in the value of their estates without com- 
sation. Mr. Sruart’s suggestion is that land- 
ords should be empowered to sell and tenants to 
purchase fixity of tenure, with fixed rents and 
right of sale of interest in holdings, the 
price to be paid by the tenants for the 
advantage being a few years’ purchase of the arbi- 
tration value—say five or six years’ rent. This 
amount would be paid to the landlords by the 
Government in Three per Cent. Bonds, and the 
tenants would pay off the debt in forty-five years, 
on the sinking — principle, as a kind of tax due 
to the State. No doubt many landlords would be 
glad to adopt this plan; but it is questionable 
whether tenants, with present prospects of farming, 
would be willing to pay a fine in addition to a fixed 
rent. In any case, Mr. Stuart's plan would not 
come very rapidly into operation if it were per- 
missive, as he proposes it should be. In consider- 
ing this proposal of fixity of tenure with rents fixed 
for ever, it should be borne in mind that, startling 
as it may appear to people in this country, it is by 
no means so much so in Ireland, where leases for 
lives — for very long terms have frequently been 


We hope that the Government will be guided to 
a wise choice in selecting from the different schemes 
of reform that have been made public. No mere 
extension of the Act of 1870 will avail to give con- 
tentment and prosperity to the unfortunate people 
of Ireland, — many English prejudices will have 
to be over - ridden in order to effect the permanent 
settlement of a problem which has so long been a 
puzzle to our greatest statesmen. 


The comical announcement made by Mr. GLADSTONE 
at the Guildhall banquet, that he had received a 
telegram from the Sutra promising “highly satis- 
factory news relative to Dulcigno that day or the 
next, shows that even absolute rulers, especially when 
apt to follow a tortuous policy, cannot always get 
their orders obeyed. The Powers have formed a better 
estimate of Asput Hamrp’s peculiar difficulties by 
ordering a fresh supply of provisions to their ships of 
war at Cattero. Ruza, the vascillating Pasha, has gone 
off to be Governor of Salonica, and has left Dervis 
Pasha to untie the Gordian knot of Albanian diffi- 
culties. Resolute man as he is, that seems to be beyond 
his capacity. But he is being (reinforced, and has now 
received orders to cut the knot, and when he has once 
begun to act in that fashion, the Albanian chiefs will 
assuredly succumb. 


The Prime Mrnister and all the after-dinner 
orators of Tuesday night carefully avoided any signifi. 
cant reference to the most “burning” of European 
questions. Greece has not only raised a large though 
ill-disciplined army, which will drive her financiers to 
despair, but has ordered many gunboats, and has to 
provide for some thousands of volunteers. Turkey, on 
the other hand, besides her 60,000 regular troops in 
Thessaly and Epirus, has called out 30,000 of the reserves 
for service in that region. The new German Ambassador 
at Athens will, it is said, use great pressure to induce the 
Greeks to discontinue their armaments, and our own 
Government are reported to have recommended them to 
‘‘exercise patience for the present.” Probably Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s statement that his Cabinet does not 
desire to establish separate action in respect to the 
Treaty of Berlin, and that it is not “the duty of this 
country to take upon herself alone the obligations 
that belong to Europe,” will disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the Greeks and abate their impetuous ardour. 


Some of our Jingo papers have recently published 
sensational statements from the Vienna Press as to the 
great conflagration that is being prepared for in the 
Balkan region with a view to the forcible union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. We have had pictures 
of Russian officers streaming into Bulgaria, the 
Danubian fortresses being repaired, the Balkan passes 
fortified, and the whole male population drilled. An 
influential Bulgarian, writing from Philippopolis to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, utterly denies the truth of these 


| stories, and is confirmed by the Bucharest correspon- 
dent of the Times,who says that the dreaded gunboats 
on the Danube are on sale at half price, that there are 
500 commissioned and non-commissioned Russian 
officers in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia; and, as for 
the wholesale massacre of Turks, “ the whole number of 
Museulmanes killed in Roumelia and Bulgaria since the 
war does not equal that of the victims of one of the 
less disastrous colliery explosions in Lancashire.” 


Probably Prince NAroLzox took the soundest view 
of the recent sad events in France when he said that, 
while the State had a right to dissolve the unrecognised 
Religious Orders, the enforcement of the right was im- 
politic, amd the way in which it had been enforced 
worthy of censure. The scenes which have taken place 
during the past week at Avignon, Toulouse, Rennes, 
and in Paris—the storming of convents, the turning 
adrift of the resisting monks, and the sympathy shown 
in many places with the sufferers during this inclement 
weather—are peculiarly adapted to promote a reaction 
against the Republic, which the monarchical party will 
know how to turn to account at next year’s elections. 
There is no doubt that the Duc de BROT, M. 
Burret, M. Depryre, ex-Minister of Justice, and 
other members of the French aristocracy, have orga- 
nised the resistance that has been offered to the police, 
and that they have been able to accomplish it with 
dramatic effect at the expense of their protegés. The 
general result of the action of the Government is that 
the unrecognised male Orders have practically ceased to 
exist in France, and of 384 monasteries with 7,400 
inmates only a handful remain. The Carthusians and 
a portion of theTrappists have not yet been meddled with, 
and none of the female religious Orders have been 
dissolved. Still, the drastie measures taken by the 
Government have not materially effected the object they 
have in view, for their crusade only affects Orders that 
hold or oceupy property of the yearly value of about 
£200,000, while the recognised Orders, mostly female, 
which are not disturbed, have accumulated and hold 
conventual property of the aggregate value of more than 
a million sterling—thanks mainly to the facilities offered 
them during the Empire. 


The most remarkable case resistance was at the 
abbey of Trigolet, Tarascon, Marseilles. The 
place is a kind of fortress, and here Father Herman 
and the Premontré Fathers strongly barricaded 
themselves, and were besieged by a bodh of troops, 
who occupied all the approaches to the building. 
The blockade lasted three or four days, and the inmates 
boasted that they could hold out for a month, and sent 
away useless persons so as to economise their provisions. 
From Avignon and the surrounding country the popu- 
lation flocked to show their sympathy with the besieged 
monks. But on Monday the troops seized an unguarded 
door, and got into the convent by surprise. The sixty- 
eight monks surrendered at discretion, and were con- 
veyed to Tarascon, the sixty “ laymen ” who had abetted 
them being expelled. Thus ended this strange episode, 
which the clerical papers make the most of. 
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The Irish State prosecutions will soon commence ; 
Mr. PARNELL and the thirteen other defendants 
having entered a formal appearance at the Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, in answer to the charges laid against 
them. There is no doubt that the trials will be very 
costly, but it is the earnest desire of the accused that 
they should not be protracted, Mr. PARNELL being 
supremely anxious that they should come to an end 
before Parliament meets. The Land League have 
issued a long, strongly-worded manifesto “ to the [rish 
people at home and abroad, and to all supporters of 
public liberty,” stating that the accused have “ incurred 
the active hostility of the British Goverr.ment because 
they threw themselves heart and soul into the struggle 
of the Irish people for national progress, because they 
resolutely applied their energies and talents in the ser- 
vice of a people who are victimised by a system which is 
a disgrace to this enlightened age, an outrage upon 
justice, and a mockery of Christian principles.’” The 
address winds up with an appeal for assistance, “to 
deprive the prosecution of its present tremendous odds, 
by providing adequate funds for the defence.” Thus 
far the response has been very meagre, but it is possible 
considerable sums will be sent from America, though 
opinion there is by no means cordial in favour of those 
whom the New York Herald denounces as “ conspirators 
against the peace of their country and instigators of 
assassination.” Probably the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
expresses the general fecling in the Union when it 
says, “ American sympathy for Ireland must, of neces- 
sity, be chilled, and a complete reaction be brought 
about by any policy that is even silent in the presence 
of assassination or involves terrorism in any form.” 


While Mr. PARNELL and his fellow-agitators have 
been shamefully abusing the Ministers who desire to 
secure justice to Ireland, and have been preaching 


sentiments which find application on the part of 
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their ignorant and excitable followers in the shooting 
at landlords, the mutilation of cattle, and the perse- 
cution of tenants who desire to pay their rents, 
the Land Commission has been prosecuting its work 
throughout the country, and impartially receiving 
evidence from all parties. The Commissioners have 
now completed their inquiries in the provinces, and ex- 
pect to arrange the voluminous evidence and prepare 
their report by the end of November. According to the 
Dublin correspondent of the Times, the evidence in- 
dicates a general impression that something ought to 
be done in the direction of fixity of tenure and fixity of 
rents. Very few cases of capricious eviction were 
brought under notice, but, except on the old estates, a 
tendency to rent-raising was said to prevail to such an 
extent that it completely evaded the Ulster custom. 
In the south the Ulster tenant-right did not meet with 
warm support. There was by no means a concurrence 
of opinion as regards peasant {proprietary except in 
gradual and tentative form, and with this view an ex- 
tension of the Bricut Clauses was frequently sug- 
gested.”” There is likely to be ample material in the re- 
port to furnish the Government with the basis of a land 
measure for the next Sesmon. 


The notorious case of Mr. Borcorr of Lough Mask, 
threatens a civil war on a small scale in County Mayo. 
The story of this agent of Lord Erne, who never 
moves about without an escort of six constables; whose 
crops are still ungathered, because he cannot get farm 
labourers; and who has only one domestic, has moved 
the hearts of Ulster men, and a subscription of more 
than £800 has been raised to senda body of armed 
Orangemen to his relief. For this purpose one hundred 
have been selected, and the Government having been in- 
formed of the proposal, Mr. Forster has made it 
known that any number of men required—a score 
would suffice—for the boni fide purpose of saving 
Captaim Borcorr’s crops, would receive the fullest pos- 
sible protection to the farm, at the farm, and away 
from the farm; but any force of armed men beyond that 
would be an illegal gathering. A large force of both 
infantry and cavalry has been sent to Ballinrobe, where 
Mr. Boycort was recently mobbed, to preserve the peace, 
and they expect to have to live under canvas. There 
have been vague rumours of gatherings of people from 
all parts of the country to oppose the fifty armed 
Orangemen who are now expected, but it is not likely 
that they will provoke a collision with the military. 
We shall probably soon hear that the siege of Lough 
Mask House has been raised, and that its owner, with 
the help of his retainers, has got in his crops, and is 
able to carry on farm operations. 


The eleetion petitions which among some constitu- 
encies have revealed an enormous amount of corrupt 
practices, have in the case of Worcester only succeeded 
in establishing the unjustifiable character of the allega- 
tions preferred against the staunch Liberals whom the 
popular verdict placed at the head of the poll—Mr. T. 
RowIrr Hi and Mr. McInryre,Q.C. Fifty-three 
allegations of bribery which made their appearance in 
the original particulars had dwindled down to thirteen 
at the close of the petitioners’ case, and of fifteen 
charges of treating, two only survived at that stage. 
When the inquiry had concluded, not one of these was 
found to possess any substantiality, and the judges 
marked their sense of the vexatious character of the 
proceedings by dismissing the petition and mulcting 
the petitioners in the costs, including those incurred by 
the returning officer. We congratulate Messrs. HILL 
and McIntyre on the distinguished honvur thus unin- 
tentionally secured to them by the unworthy tactics of 
their adversaries. 


AMERICAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


As our readers are aware, the Census of the United 
States has been taken this year, and some of the results, 
such as the populations of the chief cities, have already 
been made known. It will probably not be long before 
the aggregate results will be published, and subordi- 
nate to these are particulars of church accommodation 
and property. But the Americans, like ourselves, scout 
the idee of securing a census of religious profession” 
as beyond the proper sphere of Government. It seems 
that the Roman Catholics in the States have thought 
well to take a census of their own body. It is claimed 
that there are no less than 6,143,220 Roman Catholics 
in the Union, 67 archbishops and bishops and 1 cardinal, 
5,989 priests, 5,606 churches and chapels, 400,000 
Catholic children in the schools, and 375 charitable in- 
stitutions exclusively devoted to Catholics. Supposing 
that the aggregate population of the Union is fifty 
millions, the Roman Catholics would form about one- 
eighth part, which is a considerable proportion. But 
this is mainly the result of emigration from Ireland, not 
of extension in America, and it is notoriously difficult 
there to sustain the traditions of Romanism, and will 
be so long as the common school system of education is 
in operation. 

A religious question of even graver import than this 
is engaging attention on the other side of the Atlantic 
—as well as on this side. We refer to the attendance at 
places of worship. We are very much afraid that in 
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England it is diminish That seems to be the 
opinion of — 2 N — — months 
, quoti m a return o y the clergyman 
aa — h in that city, stated that 906 families out of 
1 never attended public worship in that district. 
The same subject is being discussed in the United 
States. Dr. Theodore Cuyler devotes a special article to 
it in our contemporary, Congregationalist (Boston). 
The writer comes to the general conclusion that the 
attendance at places of worship in the States, whether 
in town or country, East or West, is steadily falling off. 
“ — — it was,“ he says, claimed that one- 
half of t = tion of the city of New York were 
either wholly or partially connected with some Protes- 
tant congregation. Now only one-fourth of the popula- 
tion are ever seen in any Protestant place of 
worship!” Dr. Cuyler proceeds to confirm this state- 
ment in detail. On the first Sunday in October, when 
the city was full of st ers, the reporter of the New 
York Daily Times visited fifteen of the most popular 
Protestant places of worship, with this result :— 

Two of these churches they describe as “ nearly full,” but 
not crowded. One church—whose pastor is one of the most 
admirable and widely known preachers in America—was 
three-fourths filled. Five churches were two-thirds full. 
Four were half full. One had about a quarter of its seats 
occupied. In two others only about one-tenth of the sittings 
were eccupied ; and these were conspicuous churches, which 
used to be crowded! The net result of the observation was 
that im the fifteen most popular churches of New York, 
which can easily accommodate 20,000 auditors, only 10,500 
people were present on a bright Sabbath morning. I eould 
— y name fifteen cther churches whose number 
of worshippers would not exceed five thousand ! 

The same phenomenon has been reported relative to the 
most prominent churches in Boston, and the ministers 
of Philadelphia have made a similar complaint. Nor is 
it confined to cities. The attendance at public worship 
is also falling off in the rural districts. 

This summer I spent several weeks in that picturesque 
portion of Litchfield County, Connecticut, which once ran 
with the voices of Bellamy, Nettleton, Bushnell, Porter an 
Lyman Beecher. My informant told me that in former 
times four-fifths of the people were attendants upon the 
House of God; but at present not one-half of them are in 
the habit of going to church. This statement corresponds 
with that made by Mr. William C. Prime in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, as the result of observations made 
during two summers in the rural districts of New England. 
What is true in New England, Dr. Cuyler goes on to 
say, is equally true of the interior of the State of New 
York and all the large towns of America. Treating it 
as an indisputable fact, the writer attributes it to this 
among other reasons—the increase of foreign element, 
the secularisation of the popular heart by the pursuit 
of wealth, the lower tone of spiritual life in too many 
churches, and the ing miasma of scepticism. Dr. 
Ouyler concludes his article by adverting to some of the 
— of this change in the religious habits of the 
people 

One result is that many thoughtful young men are becom - 
ing disheartened about entering the ministry. affirm 
that it is increasingly difficult to reach the popular ear with 
the Gospel, and that faithful, legitimate pulpit work does not 
command the attention it once did. This idea is a powerful 
hindrance to the increase of the ministry. 

Another result is that there is an increasing temptation 
to attract people to the house of God by wlegitimate devices. 
One of these is the presentation of popular topics for the en- 
tertainment of an audience. Such di contain in the 
no more of the Divine element of worship or soul-saving 
one of Secretary Schurz’s speeches on finance, or 
Mr. Joseph Cook’s racy lectures on the Chinese qu 
Too often there is a temptation to rank sensationalism. 

Another result of a diminution in the public worshi 
God is a diminution of public morality. Still, another is the 

ievous obstruction to the progress of Christ's kingdom. 

er results might be specified. These are quite enough to 
set us to thinking, to praying, to more blood-earnestness in 
preaching, and to deep humiliations before God. 

There ure loose screws in other directions. At least 
we judge so from what we find in the Presbyterian, 
which relates that in the report on the Board of Educa- 
tion presented at the meeting of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia it is compluined that there is a lamentable de- 
crease in the number of candidates for the ministry, 
and the question was repeatedly raised, What can be 
the cause?” Various explanations were given by those 
who responded, nearly all of which seemed to trace the 
difficulty to the administration of the affairs of the 
Board. 

The remarks of Rev. E. P. Heberton, of Philadelphia, 
seemed to present the best answer and most practical solu- 
tion. He said he believed it was not because of a lack of 
a wise policy or a zealous administration on the part of 
those to whom was entrusted the education of our candi- 
dates for the ministry, nor to the meagre support afforded 
such ; nor to a hesitancy on the part of our youth to conse- 
crate themselves to a reasonable sacrifice ; but it was duc 
to a prevailing notion that the exercise of the office of the 
ministry was, now-a-days, accompanied with sufferings, 
humiliations and discouragements which do not belong 
necessarily even to those willing “to endure hardness as 
good soldiers, and which were clearly within the power of 
the Church to remedy. 

We note also that a writer in the New York Tribune 
calls attention to some statistics of the American Bible 
Society, as revealing not the brightest financial manage- 
ment. He claims that there isa million of money in 
the treasury unused, except in the interest it yields. 
For salaries and travelling expenses he figures out of 
the annual report 140,000 dollars, and expresses 

rave doubts whether the vast concern is managed with 
— economy in its business management. The Presby- 
terian says that the writer may be at fault, but many 
share in his anxieties, and the Society cannot afford to 
ignore them. 

Not only are there heresy cases in America, but 
ecclesiastical differences where the intervention of the 
courts of law is required. Here is one :— 

The Presbyterian church at Dunkirk, N.Y., by a large 


majority vote, has decided to stand by the pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, who was deposed lately for heresy. The Presby- 
tery of Buffalo has therefore declared the minority, who 
— II., , to be the 

yterian church at Dunkirk, with all the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities belonging to the church. In these 
circumstances the case goes to the civil courts to determine 
to whom the property belongs. 


Great interest is felt by anticipation in the meeting 
of the National Council in connection with the American 
Co tionalists, now being held at St. Louis, and 
which the Rev. Alexander Hannay is attending as a 
deputation from the English Union. But there seems 
to be some jealousy of the action of this assembly. 
Thus at the recent annual meeting of the New York 
State Association, at Poughkeepsie, a resolution was 
adopted, with but one dissenting vote, commending the 
organisation and maintenance of a body like the 
National Council to promote the fellowship of the Con- 
gregational churches throughout the nation, but recom- 
mending to their consideration such a modification of 
the constitution as would prevent the Council from 
taking any phase not essential to the maintenance of 
its own order and ey rere The principal time of 
the Association was devoted to the discussion of prac- 
tical and spiritual themes on which no action was taken 


or 8 In the course of the 1 — at 
Vassar Co addresses were delivered by Dr. un, 
of Iowa, and Henry Ward Beecher, on “ Spiritual Life.” 


The American papers announce the decease of a 
venerable lady, whose name is well known and honoured 
in Hngland—Lydia Maria Child. She died at Medford, 
Mass., where she was born, in her seventy-ninth year. 
From about the year 1830 Mrs. Ohild was earnestly en- 
gaged in literary and —— work. Her stron 
anti-slavery opinions brought upon her a partial social 
ostracism, but no amount of opposition or sacrifice could 
shake her convictions or stay her expression of them. 
One of her first and best tracts was her Appeal in 
Behalf of that Class of Americans called Africans,” in 
which she advocated immediate emancipation. Amcng 
the best known of her subsequent many publications 
werea “ History of the Condition of Women in all Ages 
and Nations” (1845), and “Progress of Religious 
Ideas” (1855). For nime — she, with her husband, 
edited the Anti-Slavery Standard in New York, in 
which appeared her famous “ Letters from New York.” 

Two well known Englishmen are appealing for diffe- 
rent objects to our satlantic cousins. One is 
George Muller, of the celebrated Kingsdown Orpha- 
ey a who has resumed his evangelistic labours 
in America, and is now at Boston. The other is Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent of the 
London Daily News, who has been lecturing in New 
York on Royal people whom he has known. e judge 
from this, as well as from Charles Dickens’ testimony, 
that, though our Yankee friends are Republicans in 
principle, they have rather an eager liking for gossip 
about kings, queens, and people in high life. 

Many of our readers may remember the remarkable 
exodus of Southern negroes to Kansas—one of the free 
States in the Far West—and their brutal treatment by 
the planters. A recent visitor, Mr. Marsh, thus reports 
respecting the coloured people who are settled in this 
region :-— 

One does not travel far into the State without sighting 


— and there the cabins of the refugees, and wondering 


etver he is not likely to run across some of his old clothes 
again. Onthe whole the poor folk have got along wonder- 
fully well. Those who were able and willing to work have 
had enough to do this summer. Many of — will need 
some help next winter. Not a few have gone back South 
under the i and promises of agents sent up for 
that purpose. I found, in the southern part of the State, 
that some of them had gone into cotton- ing, and that 
the first season’s experiments were a decided success. One 
man, who had fled from Texas because of the intolerable 
treatment he had received from his white neighbours, was 
rejoicing in fifteen acres of en fine cotton ez you kin find in 
de Brazoo bottoms, boss.” 


Mr. Marsh says that the people of Kansas are about 
to go to the vote a constitutional amendment in favour 
of compulsory temperance—that is, for prohibiting both 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors m the 
State except for medical, scientific, and mechanical 
purposes: — 

It is a political issue in which the speeches and the 
meetings are about all on one side, and temperance people 
seem to fecl no doubt concerning the success of the amend- 
ment. Mostof our Western States are so soaked in lager 
beer that such an issue could not even be brought to a 
vote in them by the concurrence of two-thirds of the legis- 
lature. The worse will it be for them when Kansas adopts 
it. The traffic will continue in anti-prohibition communities. 
But the immigrants who to spend their Sundays in 
saloons will be turned to other States, and those who want 
to live among temperance neighbours, and away from 
saloon temptations, will find an additional attraction in 
Kansas. 


The writer reports as to this great State, which he says 
could tuck away several States as large as Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut in its borders, and still have a 
t deal of room left, is mixed.“ The eastern part of 
— is a fine country productive, prosperous, and 
already quite well populated, but the western half 
is in large part arid — 4 unfit for tillage. The railway 
companies have coaxed a great many settlers into it, but 
it has generally been, so far, to the sorrow of the set- 
tlers, and of the Eastern people who have loaned — 
on their farms. The towns of Kansas are most sun 


deep in bonded indebtedness, and there are many in 
which all the land and all the buildings would not sell 

for enough to pay their bonds. A small town has been 
known to 12 wheels and roll off to a new site 
| near by, and take a new name, to get rid of the in- 
| debtedness that was smothering the life out of it— 
leaving nothing but its cellars and its site behind! But 
Kansas farm mortgages are generally a good invest- 
ment. 


| 


REV. T. PELHAM DALE. 


Ox Friday a letter from the Bishop’s secretary asking for 
the keys of the church, in order that the Bishop’s — 


take the service in the absence of the rector, was re- 
ceived at Holloway by Mr. Dale, who, however, declined 
to give them up on the that the church was 
du his incumbenoy his freehold, from which he could 
on dislodged by retirement. A messenger from the 
Bi also arrived at Holloway Prison, on Friday, and 
asked that the prisoner should be searched for the pu 

of finding the keys, but the officials refused to allow this to 
be done without a search warrant. 

In an interview with the Central News representative, on 
Friday, the Rev. Arthur Murray Dale, son of the rector of 
St. Vedast’s, referring to his father’s arrest, said it was not 
characterised by the courtesy that might reasonably have 
been e Saturday was selected as the day least 
likely for him to be able to appeal inst his commit- 
ment, until he had spent at least two nights in prison. The 
judgment which was given was founded on a document 
which has never been produced. “Admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that what our opponents contend is the law, 
then the Church of England is narrowed down to a sect,” 
said Mr. Dale; there would be an end to all tolerance; 
and we have always been told, and been of it, that 
the Church of Bugland is the broadest and most tolerant in 
the world.” Ik,“ says Mr. Dale, “the law is as they say, 
I would like to ask them where the Reformers would have 
been if they had obeyed the law? My father, and those 
who hold with him, contend for more liberty in the Church 
as well as in social matters, and earnestly oppose the 
right of a narrow sect to dictate to a liberal 2 

On Saturday it was announced that Mr. Dale written 
to the Bishop to say that he had nominated his son, the Rev. 
A. M. Dale, to officiate — his enforced absence. He 
adds that if his Lordship prefer the nomination of a 
beneficed o an in his own diocese the Rev. R. T. 
West, vicar of St. Mary Magdalene, , will under- 
take the c . Numerous meetings, o of branches 
of the Church Union, were held in —— * of the 
country on — y express sympathy with Mr. Dale 
and A at imprisonment. 

John Bull of Saturday oontained this announcement: We 
are informed that the churchwardens of St. Vedast Foster 
have gained entrance to the church by force. The Rev. 
C. T. Acland, of Kensington Grammar School, will celebrate 
service in the church to-morrow (Sunday), both morning 
and evening, and a body of will be in attendance in 
case their are req It is understood that 
about 200 members of the Protestant will attend 
both servives. The Altar Lights and all other ornaments 
have been removed, and the Holy Table covered with a 
crimson cloth. The old choir will not be allowed to enter 
the nor take any official part in the services. The 
Bishop of London will preach at the morning service if the 
state of his health permits of his so doing. 

On Saturday afternoon the notices were affixed 
to the boards re ſ—Ü— church is tem- 
porarily closed for necessary „ si by ‘the four 
churchwardens. “ £2 Reward—N 2 — 
if any person shall be found unlawfully or 
attempting to enter the above parish church or making any 
distu ce therein he will be prosecuted, and a further 
reward of £2 will be given to any person who may give in- 
formation which shall lead to the conviction of any such 
offenders,” signed by the four churchwardens. “ Informa- 
tion to be given to Mr. J. Girdleston, Albany-courtyard, 
Piccadilly.”’ 

At half-past 10 on Sunday morning a crowd of about 50 
persons began to collect, composed of some of Mr. Dale's 
congregation and sympathisers and some of the other side. 
It was evident, however, that both parties were desirous of 
pee. The Rev. C. T. Ackland, who was licensed by the 

ishop last year when the living was uestrated, was 
present to take the service in the — had the doors been 
open, while, on the other hand, the Rev. Murray Dale, son 
of the rector, was also present to read a protest, signed by a 
committee of the congregation, against the intrusion of any 
one not acting for therector. Mr. Dale’s friends anticipated 
that the Bishop would order the church doors to be forced, for 
service to be conducted by his licensee, Mr. Ackland ; but 
Mr. Ackland, finding that the churchwardens did not inteud 
to use force, and that Mr. Dale would not give up possession 
of the keys took his at 11 o' clock. Among those 

resent were: — Mr. J. B. Lee, registrar and secretary to the 

ishop of London, Messrs. H. A. Brown, Henry Wright, T. 
La , W. Dixon, and C. Powell, secretary of the Church 
of England Working Men’s Society. No disturbance of any 
kind occurred, and with the departure of Mr. Ackland the 
St. Vedast congregation went en masse to the neighbouring 
parish church of St. Augustine and St. Faith, Watling- 
street, of which the Rev. W. H. Milman is the rector. 

The following address of sympathy with Mr. Dale, signed 
by his parishioners and the members of his congregation, 
has been forwarded to him: —“ Reverend and dear Sir,— 
We, the undersigned members of your co ion and 
communicants of the Church of England, desire to express 
to you our sincere 2 at your incarceration for von- 
science’ sake in Holloway Gaol, to record our strong dis- 
approval at your arrest, and to pledge ourselves to use every 
constitutional effort in our power to secure for you an un- 
conditional release. We must add that we recogn ise 
no clergyman officiating at St. Vedast unless he be duly 
authorised by you, and shall protest inst any intrusion 
on, or usurpation of, your rectorial rights, should such be 
offered. In conclusion, dear Sir, you have our entire good 
wishes and prayers, believing that the battle = are fight- 
ing will help much to win back to our beloved Church that re- 
ligious liberty which a State Church has done much to rob 
it of. —We are, reverend and dear Sir, yours very faith- 
fully in Christ.” 

The prison rules are being much relaxed in Mr. Dale’s 
favour, says the Central News, and his wife is now allowed 
to remain with her husband. In addition to the daily 
visit of Mr. Powell, secretary of the Church of England 
Working Men's Society, Mr. Browne, choir master of St. 
Vedast's, is allowed to confer with Mr. Dale on Church 
affairs. 

The President of the English Church Union, the Hon, 
C. L. Wood, has written a letter to the Daily News stating 
that the Council of the Union have resolved that all clerical 
members of the union be recommended no longer to abstain 
from restoring the vestments prescribed by the Ornaments 
Rubric, where they are desired by the communicants of the 
parish. 


—— 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE REY. ALEXANDER 
RALEIGH, D.D. 


A rost meeting was held at Hare-court 
Chapel, Canonbury, on Saturday afternoon, 
when the large stained-glass window placed 
in the chapel to the memory of the late Rev: 
A. Raleigh, D.D., was exposed to view. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. W. M. Statham, 
and addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Gordon Calthrop, vicar of St. Augustin’s, 
Highbury New Park; the Rev. Dr. Stough- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Allon, and Rev. Dr. Parker. 
The body of the chapel was well filled with 
members of the congregation and other 
friends. 

In opening the proceedings, the CHAIRMAN 
said: We are favoured this afternoon with 
a gathering together of ministerial friends, 
and also, we may hope and will believe, of 
Christian friends who are representatives 
largely of all the churches of Christ in this 
neighbourhood. I am sorry that Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, who was to have been with us, is pre- 
vented by ill health. I may say that when I 
saw him he expressed himself with all tender 
reverence for Dr. Raleigh’s memory,and said 
he should feel it a great privilege to be here 
to-day to represent the great Presbyterian 
community in London,and to express on their 
behalf his sincere for a sacred memory 


and his brotherhood with the Congregational 
churches. Our dear friends who 8 t 


here, apart from Dr. Dykes, having fulfilled | 


their engagement, I give them in your 
name a very hearty welcome into our assem- 
bly this afternoon. We are pleased to see 
our friend, the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
amongst us to-day. We realise in his pre- 
sence that higher ground of Christian affection 
that binds us all together, whatever may be the 
speciality of our views with regard to Church 
* and in welcoming you, Mr. 
althrop, here to-day, I welcome you as 
one not only coming to take an interest in 
the present pastor and in this work, but as 
also of paying your tribute of respect to the 
memory that is very sacred to you and to 
ourselves to-day. I need not say a word for 
the long fellowship of our friends—Dr. 
Stoughton, Dr. Allon, and Dr. Parker—who 
will y speak for themselves. I am sure 
we owe them a debt of gratitude for coming 
on what is called the busy ministers’ after- 
noon. But I should like to say we have pre- 
sent also amongst usa gentleman to whom 
this church has always been indebted, who, 
always in everything we have had to do, has 
been connected with it in a spirit of love and 
fidelity to its be-t interests. Mr. James 
Spicer has made it a matter of endeavour to 
be with us on this occasion, and although he 
does not feel able to speak, I did not like to 
— over his name. So much for the friends 
t have come to gladden us with their 
presence. I turn your attention for one 
moment not only to the memory, but to the 
window that is put in. I have no hesitation 
in saying that a more delicate piece of art- 
work in glass will not be found at this end 
of Loadon. There is nothing to vulgarise it 
by too much colour. There is nothing sen- 
sational about it; it is exquisitely tinted; the 
1 it has a perfect delicacy of detail; the 
urs are in beautiful harmony. If it was 

a 7 I should say that it had a wonder- 
ful tone about it. It is not a word often 
used about a window; but still a window is, 
after all, in its completeness a great work of 
pictorial art, and, therefore looking Jat that 
window to-day, I say that there is nothing 
that we need be ashamed of, for if it were put 
up in the Abbey or St. Paul's, there would 
be nothing to distinguish it from the best 
works of art in our Cathedrals. Mr. Tom 
Pace, a Munich student, has contributed his 
best taste and skill in art to this window, 
and I have not the faintest hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Pace has put up for £300 in 
that window what would have cost, probably, 
2500 if you had gone straight into the English 
market to procure it ; and therefore, with the 
cultivated taste of Munich he has brought to 


bear upon this window delicacy of ju ent 


and ect harmony of colour, and I do not 
think we need fear that, although there are 
Christ and the four Evangelists there, that 
there will be ae to tempt us into too 
High Church feeling in the matter. It is very 
beautiful, and we are the first, as Nonconfor- 
mists, always to say in the presence of 
anything like that sort of beauty, that whilst 
we admire it and appreciate it, our taste has 
always been, and always will be, carried on 
in a great work, higher far than by coloured 
glass and the palpitating splendour that can 
fall on the marble pavement —our great work 
has been, and will ever be, the living character 
of men and women in our churches. I am 
here first of all to appreciate myself 
tie kindness of my brethren in co ning 
here. Next, on behalf of the committee, to say 


— — ee 


how gratefully they thank the brethren who | 


have already contributed so handsomely to 
this fund. One thing that has moved us all 
with great gratitude in connection with it has 
been this—that she to whom the memory is 
the most dear, Mrs. Raleigh herself, present 
with us today, has all along taken an interest 


in this, and is here to see on her part how 
much love and respect there is in our hearts, 


and how we desire to perpetuate it in what 
I hesitate not to say is a very perfect and 


beautiful memorial window of one who will 
ever live in the love and honour not only of 
this church, but of his brethren everywhere 
and of this neighbourhood in particular. 
The Treasurer (Mr. F. G. Fitch) said : 
Mr. Chairman and Christian friends,—I am 
interposed at this juncture, not to make a 
speech, as you will readily understand, but 
simply to state a few facts. I think Mr. 
Statham has forestalled most of those facts, 
and therefore I shall not have occasion to 


trouble you very long. It was felt that it 


was an absolute necessity that the memory 
of Dr. Raleigh should be perpetuated in 
Hare-court Chapel. That was a sort of 
spontaneous interest to which Mr. Statham 
gave immediate action, and the result you 
see in the window that has been placed in 
the chapel. A committee was appointed to 

the work out,and I have to report that, 
as Mr. Statham has stated, the actual cost of 
the window is £300. Additional expenses 
make the total cost £330, towards which 
we have received promises to the amount of 
£271. These promises have been quite 
spontaneous; we have not appealed 
to anyone outside our own church, 
or those who have been either members or 
hearers of Dr. Raleigh. Our object was not 
to get sums from individuals, but to get 
contributions from the test possible 
number in order that all those who took an 
interest in Hare-court and Dr. Raleigh’s 
ministry should feel that they also tn 
interest in the memorial that is placed in the 
chapel to his memory. With regard to the 
window itself, I shall be doing right in 
reading to you the technical description which 
has been furnished by Mr. Pace, the artist — 
In the five principal lights or openings are 
standing figures representing our Lord as the 
Good Shepherd in the centre, and the four 
Evangelists, two on either side, surmounted 
by canopies with the traditional emblems be- 
neath each figure, namely, St. Matthew an 
angel, St. Mark a lion, St. Luke a bull, St. 
John an eagle, and the Agnus Dei lamb, bear- 
ing the banner of the resurrection beneath 
our Lord. In the top rows of the tracery is a 
group of angels bearing a scroll, and the 
text, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord,” and in the two quarter-foils are 
angels with crowns and m-branches of 
victory. At the base of the window ie an 
inscription, “In memoriam, Alexander 
Raleigh, D. D. Born 1817; died 1880.“ I 
shall not trouble you with any further allu- 
sion to the artist, except to say that his work 
meets the thorough approval of the com- 
mittee, and I believe you will agree that 
what has been placed in the chapel is a 
worthy — to the memory of Dr. 
Raleigh. 1 

The choir then sang Gounod’s beautiful 
anthem, ‘‘O Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

Rev. Gorpon CatTsrop: Christian friends, 
—When your good pastor, our chairman, 
asked me to take part in this ceremony, I 
felt that he and the members of Hare-court 
Chapel had done me a very great compli- 
ment. I should be very sorry indeed, from 
personal feeling, indeed, to have been absent 
on such an occasion as the present, for, for a 
considerable period of a man’s life, sixteen 

ears, I had an acquaintance with the good and 
onoured man of God who has so recently 
entered into his rest, and I felt that I should 
like to come on an occasion like this—though 
I knew but little of him in his public cha- 
racter—just tofhave the »pportunity of saying 
a few simple words about the feelings which 
I myself have personally entertained towards 
that honoured man. I felt, too, that it would 
not be right, it would not be seemly, it would 
not even be Christian, that on such an occa- 
sion as this there should be no representative 
of the Church of England amongst you. (Ap- 
lause.) I do not stand here, as you know per- 
ectly well, in any official capacity ; I am not 
a representative man in any sense, but I feel, 
at the same time, that there are a very large 
number of my,brethren of the Church of Eng- 
land in this parish, and in this neighbourhood, 
and in the whole of the north of London as well 
as elsewhere, who would like to give expression 
to their feelings of honour and respect for 
him whose memory is so fresh in our minds 
to-day ; and for these two reasons, when m 
good friend, your chairman, was kind enoug 
to ask me to come and take a humble part in 
this day’s proceedings, I was very thankful 
to feel that I could at once accede to his re- 
quest. As I said just now, [ knew but little 
of your late pastor in his public capacity. I 
never had the privilege of hearing him 
preach, though I have heard a great deal 
about his preaching, and only on one or two 
occasions have I heard him speak. But I 
knew his works, I am greatly indebted to 
some of them, and ho to be more 
indebted to them by-and-by, and I know 
rfectly well what a wonderful power, partly 
— his great ii lectual capacity and partly 
from those gifts of oratory with which God 
had endowed him, he was able to exercise over 
an enormous congregation. 
him rather with regard to my own personal 
feeling. I have had the privilege of having 
two of your pastors as parishioners of mine, 
though as sturdy Nonconformists I suppose 
they hardly acknowledge allegiance to me; 


but at the same time, though they have not 


acknowledged allegiance to me, knowing and 


recognising nothing of our Church of England 


J 


/ 


* 


parochial system, I have been honoured by 


their friendship, and for a t many years 
I lived almost immediately opposite Dr. 
Raleigh. Our children — together in the 
street before the two houses, and I can re- 
member even now the white-haired man- you 
know he was white long before he had any 
business to have — white-haired man, 
with his active, bright, springy step, almost 
jumping up the steps of his house as 
he came to his own door. I remember 


the brightness of his look and the ac- 


/ 


| for your late pastor. 


: 


But I speak of 


' 
! 


tivity of his manner, and how shocked I 
was to hear unexpectedly that that bright, 
strong-hearted vigorous life had been sud- 
denly cut short and taken away from 
amongst us. The one thought that remains 
on my mind with regard to my personal 
intercourse with him is that of the wonderful 
union that there was in him—I think more 
than in most men I have encountered in the 
course of my experience—between simplicity 
and power. There was no question whatever 
that when you came into the presence of Dr. 
Raleigh you were in the presence of a tho- 
roughly genuine man, as utterly destitute of 
thourht of self as a man could possibly be—a 
thoroughly genuine, true, real man, with no 
thought of self, the simplicity of a child, 
combined with the shrewdness of an experi- 
enced man and the intellect of a giant: that 
was always the impression that I derived 
from my intercourse, such as it was, with the 
good man who has gone. I know ectly 
well that if he was here amongst us he would 
not like to hear words of praise, but I sup- 
we may bless God for what he was. I 
think that is the feeling that we all of us 
have. Those of us, of course, who have re- 
ceived the impress of his own holiness and 
intellectual power would feel this very 
strongly ; but even those amongst us who, like 
myself, came into only occasional contact with 
him, feel that we have reason to thank God 
for making such a man and for keeping such 
aman in the world for some considerable 
riod of time to leave his stamp upon his 
ellow-men. There was something kingly 
about the man ; you felt that he was a king of 
men ; with all his child-like simplicity, there 
was something grand and noble about him 
which reminded one of our Divine Master 
Himself. I am not saying these words 
simply because I am here before his congre- 
gation who wish to hear pleasant words about 
the man who has gone, but it is the real feel- 
ing of my heart, the real feeling of respect 
and affection and veneration which I have 
I am not saying 
complimentary, flattering words. Iam - 
ing the exact feeling of my own heart. There 
was something which did you good when 
you came into the presence of that man; 
you felt his power, you felt his reality, you 
felt the simplicity of his character, * felt 
the better even for a few moments of inter- 
course with him ; and I say he is a man like 
many others with whom we have contact in 
our life that we may thank God for, that 
we may bless God’s grace manifested 
so conspicuously in him, and I think I may 
say, asa conclusion of the whole matter, that 
one’s idea of a Christian character, of what a 
Christian man might become all round, 
physically to begin with, intellectually in 
gifts of speech, and spiritually in character 
of what a Christian man might become by 
God's grace all round, was very much exalted 
—your ideal of Christian humanity was 
exalted by intercourse with Alexander 
Raleigh ; and I feel perfectly certain I am 
expressing a sentiment which will meet an 
echo in the heart of everybody, even those 
only remotely connected with him, when I say 
that we thank God for the work that he was 
enabled to do in this place, for the work that 
he was enabled to do for the Church of Christ, 
and that we do thank God for having known 
Alexarder Raleigh, and for the impression for 
good that he was enabled to leave upon us. 
(Applause.) 

2 Dr. Sroventon : One of the first im- 
pressions made upon one's mind in entering 
this place and looking at that window, is 
what a marvellous change has come over the 
spirit of Nonconformity in some respects 
during the last half-century. Why, such 
a window as that would not have 
been tolerated when I was a boy. 
I worshipped in the old Meeting-house 
at Norwich, whieh had a character of 
dignity about it, not Anglo-Catholic, but 
thoroughly Puritan, but still there was a 
great deal in the appearance of the building 
calculated to inspire admiration, though such 
a window as that would have been quite out 
of place there. Now, I for one, fally sympa- 
thise with the change which has gone on in 
this respect. I never regarded the anti- 
esthetic feeling which once characterised 
Puritanism as any essential part of it. I am 
a Puritan, I hold a great many Puritan tra- 
ditions, and I hope I have caught something 
of the Puritan spirit, but I do not feel that 
my Puritanism requires me to protest against 
beautiful architecture, or beautiful pictures, 
or beautifully painted windows. I look upon 
that window with very great admiration. 
There is very much in it which is suggestive 
to those who will regard it in the way in 
which they ought. I appear before you with 
considerable satisfaction, because it was not 

ible for me to testify my respect to Dr. 
aleigh at the time of his funeral. I was 
then in Rome, and I never shall forget the 
sorrow which I felt when I received the com- 
munication from my friends at Kensington 


that their honoured pastor was rapidl 

passing away. But still I did not thin 
that his end was so near, and I can now call 
to mind exactly how I felt when the letter 
was put into my hand conveying intelligence 
of his death. It did strike me as something 
very strange and mysterious,as we sometimes 
say about the dispensation of Providence, 
though, after all, I do not know that one event 
in the way of Divine providence is much 
more mysterious than another. There is a 
depth of myaster 8 all the dis- 
pensations of God. No doubt wise purposes 
are intended to be answered by the unex- 
pected removal of Dr. Raleigh, and I doubt 
not that while he has left a memory behind 
which will be stimulating to Christian piety 
on earth he is now filling some service, some 
office in that upper world where he ministers 
before the great Lord of spirits even more 
effectively than ever he did here below. 
There are two respects in which I re him 
at this moment: as my friend, and as the 
pastor of the church with which I was con- 
nected for more than 30 years at Kensi n. 
My friendship with Dr. Raleigh began,I think, 
about 20 years ago at Edinburgh, where I was 
entertained with him under the roof of a very 
beloved friend, Mr. Culler. I was exceedingly 

struck then with thesimplicity of character b 
which our friend Dr. Raleigh was marked, 
and I was also struck with the intelligence of 
his conversation. I had not then an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him preach, but I have 
— him preach occasionally and only oc- 
casionally, and the sermon which he once 
delivered in a country village where I was 
associated with him in public service will 
long live in my remembrance. It was just 
one of those “quiet resting places” on 
which I doubt not your spirits have often 
reposed within these walls when he hasbeen 
ministering in that pulpit. Ido not know any 
more appropriate title that he could have 
chosen for his discourses than Quiet Rest- 
ing-places,” where the soul could lie down 
and find peace and joy under the shadow of 
the Good Shepherd. Then he performedan 
office of kindness and love for me whenI was 
in the depth of sorrow which you Jmay well 
suppose I shall never forget. It is now nearly 
a year, within afew days, when he preached a 
funeral sermon for one very, very dear to me, 
and then the sympathy which he expressed, 
and the Christian sentiment which he uttered, 
and the delicacy of touch which marked 
every word which he employed, all was cal- 
culated to call forth admiration ; but it was 
calculated to call forth something still more 
sacred, and from that time I loved him more 
than I had ever done on account of the 
love which he showed to me when I stood in 
need of the expressions of love, and he was 
one of the first to visit me in my dwelling 
after my sad bereavement. But I think of 
him as connected with the church at Ken- 
sington. Of course, after so long a ministry 
as mine, I could not but regard with very 
great anxiety, the change which necessarily 
took place when I left my dear people. But 
when I found that they were likely to have 
as their minister Dr. Raleigh, I must say my 
apprehensions all passed away, and I was 
full of thankfulness and joy. His ministry 
at Kensington, as you know, was very suc- 
cessful; it was distinguished by remarkable 
tokens of Divine approval and favour, and he 
lived in the love of his people. He was 
carrying on a work which I hoped would 
have been prolonged for many years. And 
I trust I shall be forgiven if I say that he 
had one who was a most efficient helper to 
him in his works of faith and his labour of 
love—his beloved wife, she fully shared with 
him the affections of the flock; and I am 
sure it must be a solace to her in the 
midst of her sorrow to find that there are 
so many, many loving hearts at Kensing- 
ton in which her presence, and the thought 
of it will long nestle and long be a joy. 
During the few years Dr. Raleigh was at 
Kensington I must say that our relationships 
were of the most delightful character. It 
does not always happen when a man leaves a 
place that he and his successor are on terms 
of perfect harmony and affection; but, as I 
have often had occasion to observe, Dr. 
Raleigh seemed continually, when I went to 
visit Kensington, anxious to prove how much 
he loved me, and prove that, although he was 
living in the hearts of the people, still thé 
old pastor had a place there. he delicacy 
of his attention greatly affected me, and I felt 
that he was always anxious to promote my 
comfort and happiness whenever I visited 
Kensington, and all this I think of with very 
t thankfulness to God. And I thiik you 
ave done well in putting up that memorial 
window. Those who are members of this 
church have many very sacred memories, 
which it becomes you to cherish. I have had 
within a few days put into my hand that in- 
teresting book, the History of the Church 
in Hare-court,” and certainly it contains most 
interesting s‘ etches of two most distinguished 
pastors. I dare say they are very familiar to 
you, and their devotedness, their thorough 
evangelical spirit, and their pastoral diligence 
have often been called to mind by those who 
have officiated in this place. May their 
mantle ever rest upon those who minister 
within these walls! These memories make 
you feel, my dear friends, that you are under 
great obligations to God for having sent you 
such men. Those who have long since passed 
away may still be said to live in the middle 
of you through the influence which they are 
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shedding, by the memories which they sug- 
gest, and he who has last gone, I scruple not 
to say his name, must ever me 
among them all as the most gifted by Divine 
goodness, and as having an unusual measure 
of grace resting upon his soul. Oh, be fol- 
lowers of them that through faith and 
patience inherit the promises, and when we 
shall have all passed away from this scene of 
time and of trial, may we meet before the 
throne, and rejoice in that great salvation in 
which so many have been sharers, and in 
which I trust at last we shall all have a part. 
K 

e CHAIRMAN said he had received a 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Edmunds, saying 
he had hoped to be present but was pre- 
vented, he having just heard of the dangerous 
illness of one of his members. He had also 
received a letter from Mr. Henry Wright, of 
Kensington, who had promised to be with 
them, but was unable, having that day to be 
the bearer of a unanimous invitation from 
the church at Kensington to tae Rev. C. B. 
Symes, of Exeter, and, therefore, coald not be 
present to represent the church at Kensing- 
ton. 

A trio having been sung—‘‘God that 
madest earth and heaven, 

The Rev. Dr. Atton said: I have been 
thinking, while sitting here listening to the 
just eulogies on our departed friend and in 
the midst of this commemoration, of the old 
proverb, that concerning the dead nothing is 
to be said but that which is good. I sup 
that was intended as a decorous kind of 
axiom that men were to observe. The thought 
has occurred to me that it would be impos- 
sible to avoid such a recollection this after- 
noon. I have been trying, and I could not 
put my finger upon any defect or fault of our 
dear friend that would be worth a second 
thought, nor, indeed, of any at all. There 
was nothing in his character to apologise for, 
there were no defects, no faults to excuse, so 
far, at leastas I, or any of his friends knew. 
He was almost without the faults that cha- 
racterise most men. Mr. Calthrop has 
touched some of the characteristics of the 
man, and only some of them, and especially 
that beautiful combination of simplicity 
and strength which was manifest in almost 
every word that he spoke; the modesty 
of a certain kind which was almost that of a 
woman, and yet the self-consciousness which 
was perfectly ingenuous and beautiful, that 
was closely connected with it. I may speak, 
for I am, perhaps, here the oldest friend of 
Dr. Raleigh. There may be some who have 
known him longer, but for the last twenty- 
three or twenty-four years our friendship has 
been somewhat intimate. It has struck me, 
too, that here almost every testimony that 
could be borne to Dr. Raleigh, as the testi- 
mony of peculiar relationships, is rendered. 
First, take myself and our close neighbour- 
hood, the two churches within about five 
minutes of each other, the relationships 
of the pastors necessarily very delicate, 
necessarily very intimate, or greatly the re- 
verse. It was impossible that anything but 
mutuality of feeling could have existed be- 
tween Dr. Kaleigh and myself, so closely con- 
nected as the congregations were, and as our 
united ministry was. Then, in the shifting 
of things and changes of public feeling, there 
was the transition of members of congrega- 
tions and churches from the one to the other, 
und many things arising continually, greatly 
to test the magnanimity of two men 
in such relationships. I never heard 
u word from my friend that I could have 
wished unspoken. I never saw a feeling in 
my friend that I could wish bettered. do 
not know that any man could bear a 
stronger testimony to another through 
such an intercourse and intimacy of some 
eighteen years of close neighbourhood. 
During that period I was permitted to 
share many of his most sacred counsels, 
especially in relation to bis work and to 
public matters, for he did me the honour 
continually to unbosom his heart to me, and 
tell me, as I told him, about the circum- 
stances of the time, and about the purposes 
of his mind and the feelings of his heart. 
I do not think it possible for any man of God 
to have been more simple in his purpose, for 
any brother minister to have been more 
magnanimous towards his brethren gene- 
rally, and those especially who were in close 
relationship to him. I could mention in- 
stances of magnanimity very rare in this im- 
perfect world of ours and in men whose ger- 
vice is so often a service of imperfect motives. 
I think our friend at least equally to any 
man I have known put before him simply 
the great work that he had do; with a devout 
heart, with a tender conscience, with the 
most perfect simplicity, and with the most 
catholic brotherhood he tried to do it. 


relationship with him. 


daforemost 


[ do | 
not dwell upon these things, but I can just 
bear this testimony to my own personal | 
Then we have had 


from Dr. Stough‘on the testimony of a man 


who leaves a torate, and is succeeded 
by another in that work. Dr. Raleigh took 
Dr. Stoughton’s bishopric. We have heard 
how he deported himself in that very delicate 
relationship, how delicate he was in his con- 
sideration of his friend who had preceded 


him, and whose connection with the congre- | 


gation was somewhat closely maintained. 
That is a very severe test of character. 
Then we have the testimony of Mr. 
Statham, who succeeded him in this 
church, and it is to the same effect; 


| 80 that almost every form of delicate | 


ministerial relationship is represented here, 
and the testimony is borne which we have 
heard ; and I say again I do not think it would 
be possible even for a malign ingenuity to 
qualify that testimony. God bestowed upon 
our brother great gifts and still greater 
grace in the use of them. He was an 
honourable, a magnanimous, a faithful 
friend and brother, such as one rarely 
meets with in the life that we are living 
and among the imperfect characters of 
men, We have not needed the months that 
have elapsed since his death to mellow our 
memories of him. There has been no need 
for any evil to be filtered out of the good. I 
think we felt as tenderly, I think our affec- 
tion was as mellow on the day of his death as 
it is to-day. I do not think time will 
enhance the purity of the feeling with which 
we regard him. It does give a tenderness to 
sentiment somewhat ; one is realising ly 
the rapid passing away of the months, one 
can hardly put it as ro long since that sor- 
rowful e, and to some of us, upon whose 
heads the snows rest as they did upon his, the 
thought is one of solemnity and tenderness, 
not of sadness or of fear, for we work so long 
as God permits it to be day with us, and if 
our sun goes down while it is yet day, as 
it did with him, well, it is of the 
Master's appointing, and we sooner enter into 
rest. I think this memorial of him is very 
beautiful and very fitting. It is one of the 
instincts of our poor human affection to try 
to perpetuate itself ; not that we need it, for 
if Dr. Raleigh had not done very much more 
than elicit this window it would not have 
been put here—that is, if he had not had a 
much greater memorial than this, this memo- 
rial would not have existed. His greatest 
work is in the spiritual affections to which he 
ministered, in the spiritual interests which 
he so largely promoted and really created. 
Few men have been more loved in the con- 
gregations that had the privilege of listening 
to him. Before I knew him personally I re- 


with the dear old 


| couraging. My recollections of him, there- 


fore, coincide identically with the tender 
memories which have been so emphatically 
recalled to-day. And I am bound to add 
that what I have lost in Dr. Raleigh, I 
have found in Mr. Statham, his worthy 
successor. Not only is his friendship, 
a constant, — satisfaction to me, but 
av considerable inspiration in m b- 
lic Tie and service. "Dr. Raleigh > lived 
in the affection of his people whilst he mini- 
stered to them; he lives in the affection of 
every man who ever knew him, and his 
memory within these walls beyond all others 
will be ever precious to Christian recollection 
and to devoted piety. The memory of Dr. 
Raleigh and all that belongs to his name 
goes to show how true it is that the actions 
of the just Smell sweet in death and blos- 
som in the dust.“ (Applause.) 


Mr. W. G. Spicer, a former deacon of the 
church, said in response to a call from the 
chairman : I cannot with any grace refuse to 
say a word on this occasion. I do sympa- 
thise with you; in fact, I feel one of you es 
Iam, I believe—and my sympathy is always 
lace where we heard 80 
many years the w of our late and reverend 
pastor. I can only say I sympathise very 
much with you in this meeting to-day, and in 
admiration of this window, which I think is a 
fitting memorial and some slight expression 
of that love with which our dear old friend, 
Dr. Raleigh, still dwells in every heart. May 
God's blessing ever rest upon this Church, 
with which I had the pleasure of so long 
being connected ! 

Thechoir then sang Mendelssohn's chorus, 
Ho lovely are ~ — that preached 
us the Gospel o „and the chairman 
having — the benediction, the pro- 
ceedings were brought to an end. 


THE MANSE FUND. 
(Tue following is the paper read by the 


member my friend Mr. Maclean, then a Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A., secretary of the 


member of wy own church, bearing very 
tender testimony to his ministry at Greenock. 
Already Mr. eigh was, in Mr. Maclean’s 
conception, the very ideal of a Christian 
pastor. I was a young man then, and yet i 
well remember his speaking of him in ways 
that were fitting, perhaps, only for a man who 
had proved himself as Dr. Raleigh had proved 
himself in after-years, and yet so early as this 
did he inspire such confidence and such affev- 
tion. It is the instinct of affection to wish to 
perpetuate itself. The Divinest instance of all 
was in the great Master who bade His disciples 
“Do this” in remembrance of Him. He 
yearned for their human love, and one of the 
purposes, at any rate, for which He instituted 
the Last Supper, was that He might be 
brought to their memory in the observances 
of that. So we seek—by keepsakes, and by 
tokens not always important or intrinsically 
valuable in themselves, but yet always 
significant—to preserve afresh, and green, 
and tender, the memories of those whom 
we love. I think our friend 
been gratified could he have known that 
his friends would so have yearned to per- 


petuate his memory and his affection. It 


would have gratified him to know that his 
old congregation desired to be reminded of 
him whenever they looked at that window 
and would be reminded of him, and that very 


tenderly, and we think it fitting that we | 


should give such kind of embodiment to the 
sentiment of affection, and this we do to- 
day. We thank God for more than the 
mere presence of our friend with us, and for 
more than a ministry to a mere co 

tion. Throughout the length and b th 
of our churches, Dr. Raleigh’s ministry has 
been an example and a stimulant. It has 
fired many of his brethren to great and hol 
ambition. Thy have tried to preach with 
the spiritual simplicity and practical earnest- 
ness which he manifested, and to seek as 
simply as he did the great end of all teach- 
ing. It has touched many sorrowful hearts, 
it has come home to many experiences of 
human life where the words perhaps of few 
men comparatively penetrated, and his 
memory to-day is very blessed. God help us 
who remain to walk in his steps. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker said: Mr. Chair- 
man, Christian frien s,. — The only difficulty 
which I feel upon this occasion arises from 
the fact that in praising such a man as Dr. 
Raleigh, one must be conscious of inflicting 
upon one’s self the severest self-condemna- 
tion. Whocan think of his gentleness and 
praise it, and then go out and be austere ? 
Who can recall with appreciation his high- 
mindedness, and then go forth and be guilty 
of some mean or dishonourable action? To 
“see the right, and yet the wrong pursue,” 
was a course condemned by a heathen poet ; 
with what infinite aggravation must it 
appear before any Christian standard, if we 
know how to do and failto doit? To 
imitate is better to eulogise. I cannot, 
therefore, but feel this difficulty most pain- 
fully after the graphic and truthful testi- 
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English Congregational Chapel Building 
Society, at the recent autumnal meeting of 
the Congregational Union, a brief epitome of 
which appeared in our number for October 
Ast.) 

The Committee of the English Chapel- 
Building Society are ~ of an opportunity 
of laying before this Assembly a brief state- 
ment of the origin, nature, and aims of the 
“ Manse Fund,” and they venture, in limine, 
to express the opinion that in affording an 
opportunity for such a statement respecting 
this or any other of our nised institu- 
tions the committee of the Union are con- 


sistently answering one of the acknowled 


| 


would have 


ed 
ends of this fellowship, viz., “ to — | 
the fraternal relations of the Congregational | 


churches, and facilitate co-operation in every- 
thing affecting their common interests. 
By the Manse Fund is meant an organi 
scheme to purchase or build suitable dwell- 
ings, where really needed, for men wholly de- 


jin such brethren and their families must | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


have, and houses specially adapted to their 
ur they ought to have. So far, pro- 
bly, we are all agreed. 


ing this end ? Would not the object be better | 


met by securing in each case an adequate 


ministerial stipend, and leaving the selection 
of the house to individual preference? Very 
likely there would not be much diversity of 
opinion among us on this point, if the external 
conditions of our ministerial work were in all 
cases equally favourable ; if, for instanee, all 


our brethren were located in the midst of 


large, independent, and thriving populations, 
with an almost unlimited choice of private 
residences. 

But the external conditions of our ministry 
are not alike favourable, and the difference is 
just that fact which forces the manse ques- 
tion upon our attention. While ministers in 
large and thriving populations may, as a rule, 
get on well enough without manses, the case 
is very different with our brethren in small 


| 


| 


perience in bu 
department, and 


other provision is that the rent so 


towns and rural districts. As to stipend, the 


great difficulty there is to bring it up to the 
“adequate” amount, and when so raised, 
steadily to keep it at that figure. And as to 
an unfettered choice of houses, every one 
knows that the very opposite is the ordinary 
condition of things. In some localities there 


are no houses at all within a reasonable dis- 


tance of the church or churches in which the 


brother officiates ; in others, what houses exist 
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oe 


monies which have just been borne so copi- | 


ously and so emphatically. 
say that I never saw a sneeron Dr. Raleigh’s 
fave; I never heard an acrid tone in Dr. 
Raleigh’s voice. The first letter of welcome 
received in connection with my own coming 
to London was written by Dr. Raleigh, and 
from the first day to the last his friendship 
to myself was frank, helpful, and most en- 


I am bound to 
are not few. 


in fair proximity to the place of worship are 
extremely unsuitable, either too large or too 
small or encompassed with serious inconve- 
niences; and in others, where the right kind 
of house at the right distance really exists, it 
is either preoccupied, or certain clerical and 
class prejudices absolutely prohibit its use 
by any one tainted with the heresy of 
Dissent. . 

If this question be determined by an appeal 
to facts, rather than to any general theory, 
there is no doubt of our ment as to the 
need of manses in certain districts ; and they 
In some instances the manse is 


as necessary as the chapel ; and our Church- 
Aid and Home Missionary Society, in many 


will have a very valuable auxiliary in 

a really efficient Manse Fund. 
Real need is one thing ; the alvantages of 
suitable manses (especially in needy districts) 


eed 500 are re 


rent to be paid is to be a matter 


— FF 


are another ; and they are such as the follew- 
ing — 

1. They save much time, toil, expense, and 
exposure to the weather of one, who is 
expected to take the lead at all the services, 
and to visit his le in their homes, 

2. Constructed for a specific purpose, they 
effectually minister in various ways, to 
privacy, healthfulness, and domestic economy. 

3. They save all anxiety in respect to the 
quarterly calls of the landlord, especially in 
cases where the Church treasurer unusually 
delays his visits. 

4. They offer an additional motive to 
worthy men, not unduly to hasten their de- 
parture, even though „as they think, 
with special difficulties. 

5. Suitable manses, especially where most 
needed, beneficially advance the social posi- 
tion of the minister and his family. 

I will now, with the indulgence of the 
meeting, proceed to show the course which 
the committee that I have the honour to re- 
present have taken to help to meet the need 
and to secure the advantages just stated. 

The constitution of the English societ 
which was submitted to this Union at Brad- 
ford in 1852 and approved, and was after- 
wards formally adopted at a representative 
Conference held in Derby in 1853, when the 
Society was formed, excluded ministers’ 
houses from the help of the General Fund. It 
did so not from indifference or objection to 
the thing iteelf; but the promoters 
about to enter upon a scheme of church ex- 

tension throughout England and Wales—a 
project in itself, in the judgment of many, 
sufficiently Utopian—it was deemed hasard- 


ous to encumber it with the more question- 
able project of manses. 


expense and uncertainty of the formation of a 


new society; knowing that its own long ex- 
Teeny E 


of 
to devote to 


ness of the official staff 


additional work all the help it could with- 


out any charge, resolved to 

formation of a separate Manse Fund. 
Accordingly the subject was laid 

p jn 

ann 7 

notice to all S when a resolu 

tion was unanimously 

this new action. The first acts 

mittee were to shape the rules, 


general statement numerously 
seek information from — — 
and District Unions. From 


plies we learned that in the districts so repre- 
sented there were nearly 200 manses, of 
which 51 were new and suitable; that 
nearly wot we 2 yey in — 
parts (justifyi 0 erence t at least 

„ in the country gene- 
rally); that the cost of the manses already 


built ranged from 2200 to £1,000, leaving an 


voted to the settled ministry. Houses to live | *Ver@ee cost of £500 to £600 each ; and that 


no local funds were provided in aid of the 


work. 
We then got lith ; h sketches 8 nine - 
y adapted to the pur- 
satisfactory 


roomed houses spec 


But is a Manse Fund the best way of secur- | Pose, the cost of which, on 


applicants, anda general statement of the 
rules according to which the fund is to be 
obtained and administered. The committee 


for life, but an annual tenant su to the 
common laws of tenantry; the amount of 


of 
ment between him and the church; and 
supposing that the manse is paid for, need, 
in no case, exceed £1 per cent. on the actua 
cost of the byilding—and probably 10s. per 
cent. would be sufficient in most cases. th 


g his duty) is 
to be laid by as a separate local fund, to 
keep the manse in n repair. e 
third 1 of the trust-deed is that 
the minister is not bound to occupy the 
manse if he deem it unsuitable; and, in 
that case, it is to be let to another party, and 
the rent is to be added to the minister's 
stipend. The committee have also prepared 


a form of contract and conditions of contract, 


which may prove a saving in the building 
of manses as of churches; and they have in 
course of preparation a manual in aid of 
manses, similar to the“ Practical Hints on 
= Building,” now stully ack edition. 
o committee gratef acknow 

£1,500 at present paid and promised to the 
fund. Out of more than seventy cases, in 
various stages, that have come vo be them, 
they have selected twenty-two as sufficiently 
matured for a definite vote of aid. The 
amount so voted is £950, partly loan with- 


out interest, grant. This gives an 
average * a little less than 450 each, 
such votes being regulated by the applica- 


tions and the means at the disposal of the 
committee. The committee cannot, without 
breach of faith, take church building money 
aud apply it te manses. When, — 


— i. 


' 


—— 
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the amount now received and i is 
exhausted, the committee will abstain from 
any further votes till further supplies come 


in. The society has now carried on its work 
of church building for more than twenty- 
seven years, and, with a monetary help of 
£150,000 paid and promised, has been instru- 
mental in the erection of some 660 improved 
churches, centres of life, fellowship, and 
work for generations, the cost of which is full 
£1,100,000 ; and in this work the society has 
never failed in meeting its engagements, nor 
has it borrowed any money from without. 
On the same principle it intends to act in 
respect to manses. The committee have 

y asked for £5,000 as a preliminary 
manse fund, and now earnestly appeal to the 
churches to supply, as carly as they can, the 
remaining £3,500. 

In raising this sum they make 5 — 
oe to Christian ladies, fully assu that 

truly benevolent and domestic c 
of the work, when rightly understood, can- 
not fail to awaken their deep sympathy and 
their cordial help. 

Neithor, in conclusion, dare the committee 
lose the present opportunity of expressing 
some hope of assistance from our anticipated 
and united Jubilee Fund. So far as that 
fund may be applicable to recognised insti- 
tutions among us, the committee feel con- 
fident of some additional help to the very 
useful and much-needed want of improved 
churches and suitable manses. 


FINSBURY PARK CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, 


On Monday evening, November 8th, a 
numerously-attended tea-meeting was held 
in the school-room of Finsbury-park Congre- 
gational Church, Seven Sisters-road, in 
connection with the recognition of the 
Rev. G. Snashall, B.A., which was followed 
by a public meeting in the iron church. The 
building was crowded to excess. The Rev. 
Dr. Allon presided. After singing, the Rev. 
E. Jukes opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Rev. G. Syasuaut being called upon, 
said he had received communications expres- 
sive of deep sympathy with them in the work 
in which they were e ed, from the Rev. 
J.C. Harrison, J. Corbin, W. M. Statham. 
R. Harley, F.R.S., W. Roberts, W. Spensley, 
and J. R. Wood, and also from the deacons of 
his late c at Leicester. The l-tter from 
Leicester, which was read, spoke in most 
— 4 * terms of Mr. Snashall’s work in 

t town, and said, We shall cherish many 
pleasant remembrances of your short but 
earnest and successful ministry among us, 
and we pray that the great Head of the 
Church may bless you, and render your 
ministry a blessing to the church of which 
you have become the pastor.” 

Dr. Auton then addressed the meeting. 
He said he was glad to be present to show 
his interest in the church, and to express 
his kindly feeling towards their minister. 
He was an earnest Christian man, who would 
give himself heartily to the work of God here 
as he had done elsewhere, and of whose suc- 
cess in the work he had undertad en he had 
no doubt. He believed that they, as Congre- 
yationalists, had not only to preach the 
Gospel in common with other churches, but 
that they had a special mission, which was 
to show that we could cultivate and develo 
the highest forms of spiritual beauty an 
excellence in their free and self-governed 
assemblies, combined with a robust and 
manly exposition of the Gospel of Christ. 
This was the need of our times. He hoped 
they would set about building their new 
church without delay, as be was satisfied 
that under the earnest preaching of the Word 
it would speedily be filled. 

Mr. Catia, one of the deacons, gave a 
brief sketch of the past history of the church. 
He said they had spent nearly £4,000 in the 
purchase of the freehold site, the putting up 
of the iron church and the erection of the 
schoolroom at the back. Everything was 
paid for, and they looked to friends outside 
their own circle to help them in building a 
»onmodious church which he had no doubt 

Id soon be filled. 

Mr. HAvkixs, another deacon, detailed the 
circumstances which led to the settlement of 
their pastor, who, as he believed, was sent to 
them by God in answer to prayer. He felt 
quite certain that with the divine blessi 
which they were already enjoying, they ha 
a bright and happy future ore them. 
Their one great u was the large church 
which they were taking steps to build. 

Rev. G. SxAasMALL followe l, stating that a 
year ago he had no thought of leaving 
Leicester. He liked the town aud people 
vory much, and would have been willing to 
have spent his life there. But in uenve 
of the severe aud protracted illness of Mrs. 


| 


| 


' in which the experiment has been tried, and | W. Banks also spoke. Mr. J. Dennis pro- 


they are arranged in the order in which it has 
been most successful in proportion to the 
pulation of the respective counties 


po 8 
filled with earnest worshippers who should | Cardiganshire, Ayrshire, Kent, Aberdeen- 


He r Mr. Snashall, and 
was right man in the right place. They 
had a great snlepiohing telene them in the 
erection of their new chapel, but their 
minister was equal to any amount of hard 
wo:k. He wished them great prosperity, in 
which he and his people would much rejoice. 

Rev. A. Rowan IL. B., of Hornsey, felt 
as a near neighbour he must come to the 
meeting to express his deep interest in them 
and their pastor. He looked upon the open- 
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the most hopeful in North London. He 
gave utterance to some very wholesome 
words in regard to working for Christ, and 
giving liberally to his cause. He and his 
people would be willing to assist them if they 


got the new church, which they must set 
about doing at once. 

Rey. Epwarp Wuire spoke most cordially 
of Mr. Snashall as a good, earnest worker in 
the cause of Christ, and a sympathetic 
preacher of the glorious Gospel, which was 
the kind of thing they needed for that place 
and for every other He believed that 
some made a great mistake in supposing the 

ple were, to any great extent, sceptical. 

is experience had led to the conviction that 
while the more thoughtful among the trad- 
ing and working classes hated all shams and 
mere professional religion, they would gladly 
listen to any one who, in full manly and lov- 
ing speech, told them the great truths of 
God's love to man in Christ Jesus. He had 
every hope that when they got their new 
commodious church, which be advised should 
be a businesslike place, they would make 


progress. 
a A. Mearns, secretary of the London 
tional Union, congratulated mini- 
ster and people on having such a meeting, 
which he was not pre to expect. He 
— * it augured well for the future. He 
would not attempt to make a speech, but he 
would wish them every good; and if, as secre- 
tary to the London Union, he could render 
any service to them, he would do go most 
readily. 


Rev. H. Srorer Toms, of Enfield, and R. 


Bucmer, of Dalston, expressed to the mini- 
ster their good wishes and desire for future 
prosperity. Revs. J. Jounsron, R. A. Brr- 
Tram, and K. Brreyr spoke a few hearty 
words expressive of much kindly feeling. 

Dr. Allo, in nse to a vote of thanks, 
said how deligh he had been with the 
attendance and the tone of the meeting, and 
2 urged to immediate action in building 
a large and good church. 

The doxology was sung, and the CHarnmaN 
closed with the benediction. 


SMALLSAVINGS BY POSTAGESTAMPS 


receiving very small deposits in Post Office 
Savings Banks. no deposit of leas than a 
shilling is excepted. As it had been 


saving by those who could 
ce at a time, it was s at the close of 
session that a plan was about to be tried 


enable small savings to be effected by the use 
of ordinary postage stamps. The plan was 
brought into operation on the 13th September 


the United Kingdom, and during the seven 
weeks it has been in o ion the succeas 
obtained has been so marked that it has now 


15th instant. On and after that day at every 
Post Office in the United Kingdom, forms for 
the making of small deposits in Post Office 
Savings Banks will be issued itously. 
Each of these forms, which are about the size 
of an ordinary cheque, will have twelve 
divisions in each of which a penny postage 
stamp can be 


experimentally in certain counties which would 


— 


in ten counties situated in different parts of 
clear that all should enjoy it. 


been decided to extend it to the entire country. 
This decision will take effect on Monday the 


' 


shire, Cumberland, ire, Norfolk, 
| Leicestershire, Down, and Waterford. The 
forms, after being received at the local Post 
Offices, are transmitted to the General Post 
Office ; they have come to hand in remarkably 
good order, most of them presenting the 
appearance of perfect newness, and it has not 
been necessary in a single instance to return 
any of the forms on account of their being 
damaged or defaced. 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
KETTERING. 


A report of a meeting held by Mr. Fisher 
at Kettering, reached us too late for inser- 
tion in our last number. We gather from 
the Northampton Mercury that a conference 
was held, preceded by a tea-meeting. The 
conference was presided over by our old 
friend, Mr. J. T. Stockburn, and there was 
a good attendance, amongst those present 


being the Rev. J. M. Watson, Kettering: | Neville 


Mr. J. Fisher, Rev. Edmund Hipwood, local 
agent; Messrs. T. Bird, E. Bollard, M. 
Cox, C. Cox, G. Cleaver, W. H. Cleaver, 
S. C. Dyer, H. T. Favell, H. K. Farey, 
H. G. Goteh, D. F. Gotch, A. Gotch, J. 
Hutchen, J. Newman, N. Newman, C. Pol- 
lard, W. Percival, O. Robinson, W. Simons, 
H. Standley, and W. Tansley, Kettering ; 
J. R. Wilkinson, Little Addington; F. 
Wallis, T. Wallis, and M. C. Wilson, Ket- 
tering.— In the evening a public meeting 
was held in the Corn Exchange, when, not- 
withstanding the very unfavourable state of 
the weather, there was a large audience. 

Mr. J. T. Stockburn occupied the chair, 
and, in opening the meeting, he said the 
members of the society held that the nation 
had a right to deal with the Endowments of 
the State Church. On the other hand, there 
was a great portion of the commanity, the 
friends of the Established Chucch, who looked 
upon them as theirs, and theirs alone. They 
had the authority of many eminent states- 
men, and amongst them men who have been 
at the heads of Cabinets in this country ; and 
not only at the head of Liberal, but at the 
head of Conservative Cabinets, who admitted 
that the Imperial Parliament d power 
to deal with the property of the Church when 
it was brought before them. The Liberation 
Society held that this was the case, and Mr. 
Fisher was present to explain to-night why 
they held — claims. The question was 
not as yet ripe for settlement. They, as Dis- 
eenters, might feel it so, but they could not 
settle the question themselves. They must 
satisfy the majority of their Church friends 
that it was to their interest as such that the 
Church should be disestablished and disen - 
dowed. He was satisfied in his own mind 
that the spiritual welfare of that Church would 
be improved by its being stripped of its 
endowments; and believing this he held 
that he was not doing an injustics in advo- 
cating this question. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fisher then proceeded to give a lecture 
on “ The Right of the Nation to Deal with its 
Ecclesiastical Endowments.” The lecturer, 
in opening, congratulated those present upon 
the change of Government which had shen 
place since he last met them, and upon pass- 
ing the Burials Bill. He then went on to 
say that to-night he was going to deal with 
the property which the Church enjoyed, and 
_ expressed his opinion that if it not been 
for that a great many of their Church friends 


ly eonsequence of the expense involved in would be as anxious for Disestablishment as 


the Liberationists were. The Church endow- 


ments amounted to six millions per year; but 


— 


this did not include the churches, parsonages, 


edly urged that the maintenance of this limit or schools—he left bricks and mortar out of 
placed very serious obstacles in the way of the question. 
put aside afew — 


property must have had some origin. 
aving argued that the Church as 
such had no separate corporate existence 
from the nation, but that it was open 
to 8 man, woman, and child living 
in the kingdom, he said if this were the 
case, and the property he had named was the 
property of the whole nation, it was perfectly 
Mr. Fisher 
roceeded to illustrate this point at great 
ength awidst repeated . D. 
Townshend (questions having been invited) 
inquired whether the lecturer would not con- 
sider the Church property parochial property 
in contradistinction to its belonging to the 
nation as a whole ?—The lecturer replied that 
it would be a question for Parliament,whether 
the property should be appropriated paro- 
chially or nationally.— Mr. J. Horn then 
mounted the platform, and askel a series of 


When a form has thus questions, which were disposed of by the lec- 
heen filled with twelve stamps it will be | turer to the 


eneral satisfaction of his 


Snashall during last winter he consulted her received at any Post Office at which there is | audience.—On the proposition of Mr. H. K 


medical man iu the early part of this 


who advised him to visit ‘this church, tres | During 


which he received a cordial and unanimous 
iavitation, wuich he accepted. His three 
months’ experi 


tie hand of God was in the settlement. He 


ience had convinced him that | 


a Sav 


seven weeks that the experiment 


Bank as a 1 of à shilling. Farey, seconded by Mr. W. Simons, and sur- 


ted by Mr. C. Pol'ard, a hearty vote of 


been in operation, more than 14,000 of thanks was accordel to the lecturer by 


these forums have been received, and more 
than 7,000 new accounts have been opened 
through their agency. Asthe selected coun- 


had experienced great joy in preaching the ties contain less thau one-tenth of the entire 
Gospel of Christ to them. The settled con- population of the country it may be fairl 
gregation was steadily increasing, the roll of , assumed that if the plan had been appli 


acclamation. A similar compliment was 
tendered to the chairman, on the motion of 
Mr. Fisher, and the seedings, which had 
been very orderly throughout, terminated, 


| Hemrron, Neak FAkKENUAM.— On Thurs- 


church members was getting longer, while in the first instance to the whole country, day evening a large aud important neeting 
the Sunday-school was growing rapidly both it would, during the period referred to, have 
om He | led to the opening of more than 70,000 new 

he Scales are the ten counties 


iu the number of qcholars and teac 


believed they had a future before them full accounts. 


of labourers and others was held in this vil- 
lage, when Mr. Lummis spoke on different 
aspects of the State Church question. Mr. 


It stood to reason that this | 


sided. 

Sourm Warssam, weak Norwicu. — On 
Friday, a first meeting was held in this vil- 
lage when Mr. Lummis lectured on “ The 
Poor Man’s Church’’ to an attentive and in- 
terested audience ; Mr. J. Dennis presided. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Tue following are lists of the candidates 
who have the recent Second B.A. and 
Second B.Sc. Examinations :— 


Ssconp B.A. Examrnation.—Pass List. 


First Division.—Adler, Elkan Nathan, City 
of London School and University College ; 
Alexander, William Henry Fisher, Flounders 
College; Arnot, William Joseph, private 
study; Avery, Arthur Robinson, private 
study; Brown, Arthur Llewellyn Jenkyn, 
Owen's College: Cameron, Robert Watson, 
Owen's College; Cohen, Herman Joseph, 
University and Jews’ Colleges; Creak, Edith 
Elizabeth Maria, Newnham Hall and private 
study; Crowley, Joseph Patrick, St. Sta- 
islaus College,Tullamore ; Davidson, Alexan- 
der James, Owen's College; Dixon, Hugh 
private study; Fish, Arthur 
Henry, Owens College; Gleeson, Edward 
J. Harry Ormond, Queen’s College, Gal- 
way; Goulty, William Howard, Old Traf- 
ford School and Owens College; Griffin, 
William Hall, University College and 
private study; Griffith, Ellis Jones, Univer- 
sity College of Wales; Griffith, William 
Brandford, University College and private 
study; Hallifax, Ernest William, University 
College; Hardy, Charles Millice, Regent's 
Park College; Herford, Robert Travers, 
Owen's College; Hills, Elizabeth, private 
study ; Jones, Gomer, private study ; Laura, 
Donald, University College: Lord, William 
Dawber, private tuition; Moore, Philemon, 
Manchester New and University Colleges; 
Murray, James Ross, Lancashire Independent 
and Owen’s Colleges; Pigott, Richard, pri- 
vate study; Read, Thomas, Brighton Gram- 
mar School; Roberts, Harry Astley, private 
study and University College ; Salter, Arthur 
Clavell, King's College and private study; 
Shew, Alfred Boyce, New Kingswood School 
and private study; Tansley, Isaiah, Owen's 
College; Watson, Alfred Keen, private 
tuition; Williams, David, Bala College. 

Second Division.—Abora, Thomas Lintill, 
private study; Andrews, Marianne, Uni- 
versity College and private tuition; Ayre, 
Herbert E lward, King’s College and private 
study; Barnett, Thomas Duff, private study; 
Bater, George William, private study and 
tuition; Biden, William Maxwell, private 
study and tuition; Bisgood, Joseph John, 
Prior-park College, Bath; Bowman, William 
Robert, University College; Chapple, Wil- 
liam, private reading ; Cohen, John Thomas, 
St. 's College, Chelsea; Collet, Clara 
Elizabeth, North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, and private tuition; Coombs, 
Charles John Plumbe, King's College and 
private study ; Crook, Francis William, Uni- 
versity College; De Clifford, Ernest Duerr, 
— study; De Jong, Edward Meyer, 

wen’s College ; Egan, Robert,private study ; 
Emmott, Alfred, private study and tuition ; 
Higgin, Frederick, private study; Hincks, 
John Steer, University College; Ierson, Frank 
Henry, private study; Jackson, Thomas Henry, 
Owen’s College and private study; Jalland, 
William Henry, St. John’s College, Battersea, 
and private study; Kilner, George Washington 
University sag, Lamb, Samuel Edward, 

edward, Thomas, Owen's 


* study; 
College; Leigh, Samuel, private study ; 


Little, Henry Selby, private study; Lord 
Robert Harley, Owen's College; Mare, John, 

ivate study; Mark, Harry Thiselton, 

wisham School, Owen's College, and 
private study; Marshall, Frank, private 
study; Moss. George Thomas, private study ; 
Newbery, Thomas Milman, private study 


and tuition: Ogilvie, Andrew Muter John, 


: 
: 


: 
: 
' 


University College; Randall, Percy Mayor, 
University College; Raphael Abraham, 
rivate tuition; Rhodes, Sydney, Wood- 
use-grove School and Owen’s College ; 
Roberts, Samuel, Battersea College anid 


private study; Rose, James Edward, private 


study and tuition; Kyder, Thomas Richard, 
Battersea College and private study; Ryland, 
Thomas William, U niversity College ; Smithe, 
Vincent Butler, University College and 
private tuition; Snell, Harry Herbert, New 
College; Stokes, William Robert, private 
study and tuition ; Storrar, George Morrison, 
Chester Middle-class School; Stretton, 
William Sharpe. private study; Swinstead, 
Paul Ernest, University College; Taylor, 
John Edward, Borough-road Training Col- 
lege; Thomas, Tom Edward, private study ; 
Vic, Edward Jouathan, private tuition and 


study; Watson, Edmund William, Spring- 
hill College ; Watson, Foster, Owen’s College ; 
White, Harry Williams, private study; 


Whittard, William Ward, private study; 
Wilkins, John, private study; Williamson, 
William, private study; Willott, John, pri- 
vate tuition and Owen’s College; Wiseman, 
Frederick Luke, Dunheved College and Wes- 
leyan College, Didsbury; Woo“, Arthur 
Syms, Lindow-grove School and Owen’: Col- 
lege; Wright, William James, New College. 


Sreconp B.Sc. Examination.—Pass List. 

First Division.—Collins, William Job, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; Dutt, Upendra 
Krishna, University College and private 


— 


— 
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study; Riiict, John, Owen eCelanes Gostling, | to have the crown of thorns and the robe of | 


William Ayton, Univsrsity College; Green, 
Joseph Reynolds, E study; Halford, 
Bernhard Frederick, University College; 
Harmer, Sydney Frederic, University Coll.; 
Jackson, Moses John, St. John’s ollege, 
Oxford; Lee, Robert Brewer, Univ 
College; Richmond, Maurice Wilson, Uni- 
versity College; Samways, Daniel West, St. 
John's College, Cambridge; Shore, Thomas 
William, Hartley's Institute and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital; Slater, William Arni- 
son, Guy's Hospital; Spong, Charles Stuart, 
Guy’s Hospital; Teed, Frank Litherland, 
University College; Thorburn, William, 
Owen’s College; Thresh, John Clough, 
private study; Womack, Frederick, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Second Division.—Atkins, Alfred Hodgetts, 
private study; Edmonds, Henry, private 
study; Evans, Willmott Henderson, Uni- 
versity College: Gill, Ernest Compton, 
Royal School of Mines and private study; 
Harrison, Hugh Erat, Universit 2 
private tuition ; Ross, William John Clunies. 
King’s College, and Royal School of Mines ; 
Silcock, Thomas Ball, private study; Simp- 
son, George Palgrave, private study; Young, 
Sydney, Owen’s College. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 
DR. KENNEDY'S MERCHANTS’ LECTURE. 


Tue fact that it was the day of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show did not prevent Dr. Kennedy 
from taking his place in the pulpit of the 
King’s W Chapel on Tuesday 
morning. The attendance was certainly less 
than usual, but those who were present 
listened with evident interest to the Doctor's 
account of the circumstances attending the 
trial of our Lord. Taking for his text the de- 
scription given of that solemn event in John 
xviil., Dr. Kennedy observed that he would be 
necessarily obliged to omit much, but those 
interested in the subject would do well to 
read two articles which appeared in the 
Contemporary Review in 1877, by Mr. 
Taylor Innis, a Scotch lawyer. In those 
articles the legality of the Hebrew trial 
before Caiaphas, and of the Roman trial 
before Pilate, was fully discussed. It was 
on the evening of Thursday, at the end of 
March or the beginning of April, that Jesus 
was arrested. He was led in the first in- 
stance before Annas, who, althongh he had 
been deposed by the Romans from the High 
Priesthood, was etill regarded as de jure the 
High Priest. It was doubtful whether it 
was in the house of Annas or Caiaphas that 
Jesus declared that he had spoken openly 
to the world, and remonstrated with the 
officer who struck him. But in doing so 
He stood upon the legal rights of a Hebrew. 
On the following morning the Sanhedrim 
assembled, and witnesses were examined. 
No distinct charge bad, up to that 
time, been brought against Jesus. Some 
witneeses were, however, at last found, 
who declared that Christ had said He would 
destroy the Temple, and rebuild it in three 
days. Jesus had spoken of the temple of 
His body, but even if He had spoken of 
Herod’s Temple, what charge could have 
been fabricated out of it? In the presence 
of Caiaphas Jesus held His peace, for He 
knew that His hour was near, and that His 
own prediction was soon to be fulfilled. The 
High Priest thereupon abjured Him, by the 
living God, to say whether or not He was the 
Son of God. Upon hearing the answer of 
our Lord, Caiaphas rent his clothes, and sen- 
tence of death was pronounced. The proper 
course would have been for Caiaphas to have 
asked, What sign showest Thou that Thou art 
what Thou sayest? Probably the reply was 
dreaded, There was, however, a higher power in 
theland. Capital punishment could not be in- 
flicted without the sanction of the Roman 
rulers. A statement in the Talwud seemed, 
indeed, to show that it was Pilate who de- 
prived the Jews of the power of putting 
criminals to death. The accusers of our 
Lord clearly hoped that Pilate would counter- 
sign their sentence without any inquiry. But 
Pilate was too much of a Roman to do that. 
It was then alleged that Christ had forbidden 


His disciples to give tribute to Cwsar, and 


had declared Himself to be a King. No 
accusation could be more deadly, for it was 
an attack upon the sovereignty of the 
Roman State. Pilate questio Him in 
reference to this charge, and elicited an 
answer to the effect the kingly power 
which Christ claimed had relation to 
the unseen world and not to this. Then 
Pilate, after asking Him, What is truth ?”’ 
hut not waiting, as Lord Bacon said, for an 
answer, went out and told the people that he 
found no fault in Him. Other efforts were 
made by Pilate to free himself from the re 
sponsibility of putting Christ to death, but, 
in the end, when told that he would not be 
Cesar’s friend, if he allowed the Saviour to 
go, he yielded to the mob. He could not 
afford to act on his conviction of Christ's in- 


nocence, and dared not adopt as his motto, | 


the words, Piat justitia ruat celum.” He 


| 


| 


n Him. Pilate, in a word, 
was angry with the Jews, with himself, and 
with fate. The qualities exhibited by Christ 
during His trial were manly in the purest 
degree. He was calm, patient, meek, self- 
possessed. There was no sign of His being 
cowed into submission. hea Pilate re- 
minded Him of His power, He took the high 
tone of a teacher. The strength of the lion, 
without its roar, was His. He was, indeed, 
at times silent before his enemies, because 
He knew that speech would not have 
convinced them, and would not have 
saved Himself. As to real digaity it 
was to be found not in the High Priest, 
nor in the Roman procurator, but in the ap- 
parently helpless prisoner. Jesus was no 
skilful and strong-willed actor. He was 
what He declared Himself to be—the Son of 
God. Caiaphas put Him upon His oath, and 
abjured Him to say if He were the Son of 
God, and the answer of Christ bore testimony 
to Himself, which was corroborated by His 
whole history. The key to the interpreta- 
tion of the mystery of His life was to be 
found in the belief that He really was what 
He claimed to be—the Son of God. 

The subject of Dr. Kennedy's lecture on 
Tuesday next will be “ The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ: a Historical Fact.” 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN FRANCE, 
LETTER FROM DR. PRESSEN SB. 


Since I last wrote, the Evangelical Confer- 
ence of the National Reforme i Church in the 
South of France bas been held at Marseilles. 
It was naturally much occupied with the late 
ministerial decisions which formed the sub- 
ject of iny last letter. 

One portion of the Assembly urged that 
they should not simply enter their protest, as 


mockery placed u 


the Executive Commission of 1872 had decided | 


to do, but that taking their stand on the 
ground that the determination of the religious 
qualifications of electors belongs properly to 
the Church, they should advise the consist- 
ories in which the evangelical faith pr domi- 
nated to go further, and to require the ad- 
herence a their electors to the very broad 
but adequate declaration of faith voted by 
the Synod of 1872. This was the opinion of 
the most influential pistor in the South of 
France, M. Babut Monod, of Nismes. He 
was supported by several of his colleagues, 
but nevertheless found himself in a minority. 
The speaker on the other side observed with 
reason that any elections made under other 
conditions than those determined by the 
Ministry would be certainly cancelled, aud 
that in such a case the only course open tothuse 
who wished to maintain the rights of the 
Church thus positively affirmed, would le to 
withdraw from the Establishment altogether. 
The bare ibility of such an issue is always 
sufficient to make the majority of the pastors 
of the Established Church draw back in 
alarm. It would be unjust to suppose that 
in this they are actuated simply by self-in- 
terest and the fear of pecuniary loss. On 
the contrary, they show their superiority to 
such considerations in choosing a profession 
so poorly paid. They are actuated, for the 
most part, by a motive which we can but re- 
spect—attachment to their flocks, which they 
do not consider ripe as yet for bold and 
manly measures. They are unwillisg algo, 
for the sake of their Church, to give up the 
advantage of an official position, while this is 
enjoyed by the Catholic Church. 

While sincerely — hve their motives, I 
am ed myself they are mis- 
Sac cad that — years of evangelival 

reaching would not have so powerful an in- 
— in awakening living and personal 
iety, as the one simple, courageous declara- 
ion in reply to the State: Non possumus— 
We cannot longer suffer doctrinal anarchy to 
be established in the Uhurch of Christ by the 
authority of the civil power!” As tothe fear 
of leaving a vantage 


Church, by the withdrawal of the Piotes- 


tant Church from its official status, this Natal. Roughly s 


is altogether a chimera. Let 
gelical Protestantism only have the 


e to assert by one emphatic act, 
> eae spirit of inde ce, and a heroic 
trust in the power of the truth, and it will 
command the admiration and 2 of 
France, and will place iteelf in the best po- 
sition for bringing home the Gospel message 
to a people al 
Nor will it be involving the cause in any 
serious risk, for, to the honour of the human 
soul, it must be said that no belief worthy 


of the name was ever compromised by a | 


mere money question. Of this we have a 
very striking illustration close at hand. The 
Free Church of Neuchatel, founded not two 
years ago, in a little country by no means 
wealthy, has been able to provide for all its 
own claims, and for those of its theological 


| faculty, at the head of which is the illustrious 


became a perfect example of the unjust | 


udge. 
— Christ ought to die, for 
made Himself the Son of God. And 
Pilate, although he had heard of the mira- 
cles of Jesus, and His mysterious claims, 
and had received a warning message from 
his wife, suffered Christ to be scourged, and 


The Jews declared that by their Protestant brethren of the 
e had | 


scholar Godet. I learn from that eminent 
rofessor, that in that short period more 
ban a million and a-half francs (260,000) 

have been raised for religious purposes. 


I can well understand why some of our 


Church, to whom the maintenance of its 


who rather rejoice in its capacity to embrace 


position. 


cound to the Catholic | 


Established | 


on the 


who have declared that the 
ought to have a distinct evangelical basis. 
There are some among them who take 


the encroachments of the State its acts 
of oppression as the humiliations and 


sufferings which the Christian has to endure. 
They forget that they are not suffering be- 
cause of their faithfulness to Christ, but 
rather are themselves doing Him wrong by 
allowing His authority over the Church—His 
Bride—to be divided with another, and by 
acquiescing in this usurpation of His just 
rights. is is no case of bearing the cross 
for Christ ; for in all true cross-bearing, while 
there is humiliation and reproach, there is at 
the same time the most splendid vindication 
of the claims of truth, and of the inflexibility 
of its witnesses. Hence the true cross-bearers 
are called martyrs, and must always be so in 
a certain sense. 


it is not less firm in its resistance to the en- 


croachments of the State than is Catholicism, 
which has, it must be allowed, shown a much 


more determined front. To what lengths it 


2 * March, 1880, 2 which I shall 
shortly have occasion to refer in. 

There is nothing in the me 15 made 
tion of the French Reformed 
Church, incompatible with the respect which 
I cordially entertain for my brethren in the 
Establishment. I am well assured that they 


will always follow what seems to them the 
path of duty. I know also that many of 
them hope that the future may open some 


— — 


| 


: 


| 
| 


y prepared to receive it. | 


i 


historical traditions seems a vital point, and | tween the Galekas and the Fingoes. 


way out of their difficulties; and meanwhile 
they are doing all in their power to strengthen 
the organisation of tho unofficial Synods. 
They are, in fact,trying by this means to 


refuge ina mistaken mysticism. They regard 


the acquiescence in it of faithful men, | 


‘ 


' 


is prepared to go we may yet have to Harn iu knowledged, 
the issue of the unfortunate affair of the | exercises supreme control, as among the 


; 


' 


organise a Church of professing Christians | 


within the broader Church by State estab- 
lished, hoping by-and-by to gain a legal 
footing for this new creation. 

There is more practical wisdom in this 


attempt than in the mere wultiplication of | 


protests from all the ** consistories 
which was the course deci upon at Mar- 
seilles. Such protests are simply idle when 
they are unsupported by any corresponding 
action. The Church of Christ must re- 
member that the sword of the Spirit is given 
it to be used in a very real warfare, and must 
adopt the motto of the Apostle Paul—“ So 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air.“ 
E. pe Presstnse. 
Paris, October 30, 1880. 


— — 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 
(From the Pali Mall Gasette.) 


Ir the war now raging in South Africa has 
characteristics peculiar to itself, in one re- 
spect it is a counterpart of nearly all the 
wars by which it has been preced It re- 
presents a continuation of that process of 
crowding out the aboriginal races which has 
been going on since the date of the first 
European settlement at Cape Town. Leaving 
out of sight the earlier — of this process, 
it will be sufficient to remember that it was only 
in the year 1865that theeastern boundary of the 
Cape Colony was extended to the Kei river. 
Uptothat date the province of British Taffrar a 
the district which now includes the important 
towns of King William’s Town and East Lon- 
don—was practically a native settlement, 
under the government of the Crown; and it 
is only since that date that the Kei has been 
regarded as the boundary between European 
civilisation and native settlenent. To the 
west of the Kei—speaking of things as they 
are at present—lies the Cape Colony proper, 
its sea margin extending, by way of the Ca 

of Goud Hope, as far as the mouth of the 
Orange River. To the east of the Kei hes 
the country known as the Transkei, or 
Transkeian districts, the coast-line of which 
terminates at the point where the Umtam- 
yuna River marks the southern boundary of 
king, the Transkei, a 


evan- | well-watered and fertile country, is some 


200 miles long and 100 miles broad, sloping 
gradually down from the Drakensberg to the 


Bea. 

The broad facts ef the relationship of the 
Cape Government to the Hasutos ere pretty 
aul bea. The nature of its relationship 
to the tribes in the Transkei is more obscure. 
As a matter of fact, it is into this territory 
that the other aboriginal populations or 


such as is left of them—who have come in 


contact with the Cape Government, have 
been gradually compressed. It is, however, 
right to say that there has been another 
agent in this process of compression besides 
the Cape Government. 


Natal, swept some fifty or sixty years back, 
leaving the country desolate as far as the 
district immediately to the east of the Kei, 
then occupied by the warlike Galekas. ‘Phe 
Zulus retired almost as rapidly as they had 
advanced, leaving a large part of the terri- 
tory to be known for years as Nomansland, 
and producing other results which are still 
to be felt. One of the most important of 
these results has been the — bo- 

riven 


It was across this 
region that the Zulus, having laid waste | 


) 


| 
: 


years ago. 


before the Zulu invasion, the Fingoes remained 
all shades of doctrine, should congratulate | the slaves of the Galekas, until claiming pro- 
themselves on the present ecclesiastical tection from the Cape Government, lands were 


— ny 


twenty years , and it became conve- 


Church nient to the colonists to repossess'these lands. 


Once more the Fingoes were sent across the 
Kei and placed on lands from which the 
Galekas, their former masters, had been ex- 
pelled. This was another step in the process 
of com ion. Yet another step was taken 
when, in 1877, the jealousy between the 
Fin and Galekas led to the outbreak of 
another war and to the further confiscation 
of Galeka territory to colonial use. Into 
these same Transkeian districts have been 
forced the remnant of the Gaika tribe, all but 
annihilated in the war of 1878. A large sec- 
tion of the Tambookies have been sub 

to the same policy of removal. Their land 
was wanted, and they were sent east ward. 
Meanwhile other immigrations into this ter- 
ara | had been sanctionel. Towards the 
N border, where the scattered tribes of 
the Pondomise and Bacas thinly occupied the 
ground, the Griquas under Adam Kok were re- 


French Protestantism must take care that moved in 1862,a settlement of Basutos —geno- 


rally alluded to as the Basutos “under the 
Rerg — being simultancously sanctioned. 
By all the tribes hitherto enumerate 
British authority has been more or less ac- 
A British magistrate either 


Fingoes, or resides with the chief, as among 
the Pondomise. Besides these, however, 
there are in the Transkei the independent 
Pondos, occupying a district some fifty miles 
wide along the seacoast, from the mouth of 
the Umtata River as far as the borders of 
Natal. Through the middle of Pondoland, 
dividing it into two parts, runs the Umazim- 
vubu, or St. John’s River, the mouth of 
which forms the only possible harbour alon 

some 250 miles of coast. The importance « 

this harbour—which is accessible for vessels 
of a draught of not more than nine feet—to 
Government possessing itself of the Trans- 
keian districts, will be seen at once. In 
August, 1878, accordingly, the way having 
been prepare! by a series of somewhat 
curious intrigues, Lord Chelmsford, accom- 
panied by his staff and a small detachment 
of the 24th Regiment, seized on the river 
mouth and erected a fort. Twelve months 
later a scheme to invade and annex the 
whole country was only exploded by the de- 


termined opposition of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and Sir Henry Bulwer. 

By the light of these facts the present 
position of affairs in the Transkeian districts 


may be pretty well understood. The aim of 
the Cape Government is to repossess for 
itself lands set aside for native occupation. 
One result of the attempt is before us. 
As for Basutoland proper, it is practi- 
cally in the hands of the natives. In 
the Transkei, wherever there is not o re- 
bellion there is hostility and disaffection. 
The disarmed Fingoes sullenly refuse to lift 
a hand on behalf of the Government. The 
Tambookies, whose more partial loyalty in 
the war of 1877-78 was rewarded by a dis- 
armament, impartial in intention and futile 
in fact, are in rebellion. Gangelizwe, their 
paramount chief, unable to control his peo- 
ple, has surrendered himself to the Colonial 
authorities at Umtata, an important magi- 
sterial post situated midway between the 
Tambookies, the Pondos, and the Pondo- 
wise. Two Pondomise chiefs—U mditchwa 
and Umhlonhlo — have openly declarod 
against the Government, and the magistrate 
stationed with the latter has been murdered. 
To suppose that the Galekas are idle under 
these circumstances would be absurd. The 
Basutos under the Berg have disarmed 
all the Europeans in thcir district, and will 
cure very little indeed for the Bacas and 
Kesibes, who have been induced. by promises 
of pluuder, to give their ere 
the Volonial authorities. Umaquikela, the 
loyal and ill-used Pondo chief, remains quiet ; 
but his subordinate, Nquiliso, on whose 
ground Lord Chelmsford built his fort on 
the south bank of the St. John’s River, has 
shown a spirit of decided hostility. The 
whole story is as simple as it is shameful. 
The policy of the Cape Government has been 
to drive the natives step by step from their 
lands, and we are now only seeing the end of 
a matter which had its beginning years and 
First a resident, then a magis- 
trate, then a quarrel, then an annexation. 
This sequence of events has been repeated 
over and over again. The policy of dis- 
armament was only a means of doing the 
thing wholesale. And the Basutos knew it, 


De. pe Jose Ligut Brows Cop Liver Ow. 
Irs Uneguattep Evvicacy tw turn Wasrise Dis. 
Kas OF CHILDREN...Dr. GU. Saunders, Cn, late 
Depaty-Luspector General Army Hospitals, Su, erin. 
tendent Londeu Medical Mission, writes I have 
used Dr. de Jongh's Licht Brown Cod Liver Oil ex. 
tensiviey —— — sick poor of St. Giles’, and com- 
sider it a val * 2 ny inthe Wasting 
Diseases of Childres.”’ vely King, Physician 
to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, writes I can 
tg ge yy een testify to the superior qualities 
— r. 43 — oe 3 2 Oi. 1 

sve employ tw wreat advantage in cases «cf 
Mesenteric u d Pulmovary Tubercle, in the 
Atrophie Diseases of children.” Dr. R. C. Croft, 
author of Handbook for the Nursery, writes 1 


have Dr. de Joughes Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, and that it contains all the properties which 
render the Oil so efficacious. 1 lud, moreover. that 
many ta prefer it to the Pale Oils, and are able 


patien 
to retain it more comfurtably. It is almost a specific 
in many ot the D peculiar to Infancy and 
Childhood, and I have seen marked benefit produced 
by ite use Dr. de Jongh Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil is sold only in capsuled imperial half-piots, 
2% 6d.; pints, 4% d. quarts, Os. with his stampan | 
signature and the signature of his sole consignees on 
the capsule and the lalel wader wrapper, by all che. 
mists. Sole Consiguees, Ansar, Harford, and Co,, 


What I cannot understand is allotted to then in the Cape Colony. Some 77, Straud, Loudon. 
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tribute to the energy and ardour d | Frere, in ly, expressed in the warmest dent says, to be very ill and not 
EPITOME OF NEWS. by the rev. in his public — terms his couse of the honour which had been to recover. 
— decided paid to — n 8 , se 
Queen return litical questions, referred e 

Baia — poy wet coped — bad — him in the discharge of his 

th Glassal = = — duties, returned his thanks to the gallant 

the 41 f soldiers and sailors who had fought in South 

The Queen will visit Berlin in February Africa, and allu to the tude of the 

next, in order to be present at the marriage task which lay poh the colonists of that 
of her grandson, Prince Frederick William — t dependency; took a hopeful view pos 
Victor Albert, eldest son of the Princess of the future. well as a man who is acc of having pre- 


Royal of England and the Crown Prince of 


, to the V of 
° 2. 


Windsor, on a visit to the Prince and 


pared the mine near the Alexandrowski rail- 
way station on the Sebastopol line. Amongst 
the articles produced in evidence against 
some of the prisoners are specimens of the 
dynamite 80 in the several explosions. On 


Sir William Harcourt was present at the 
annual meeting of the Saltley Reformatory 
School, held on Friday in the Birmingham 
Town Hall, and delivered a h on the 


offenders. He 


Princess Christian. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are at 
Sandringham, and on Tuesday there were 
festivities in connection with the Prince’s 
birthday. The Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, the Princess Louise ( 


) 


' 
' 


Marchioness of ing 


el 


The House of Keys in — 
present an 
scheme of 
provisions 


imprisonment of juvenile 

stated that he had received a large amount 

of information on the — — * 
of the country. i could no 

— have come to a focus, but they 


onday the identity was established of the 
ter who lodged in the basement of the , 
Winter Palace under the 1838 He 
was formerly a student. the prisoners 
comport themselves with self - possession, and 


bar arch Piva eee | sects ct thew take tn etre par ath 
, been carried. ecould not u why, if w hem e an active in their 
P Poh — 4 are 2 was to be applied as a milder al ve to | own defence. Several are apparently in poor 
visitors. There will yy county at indictable offences, it should not be applied circumstances. The proceedings were ex- 
Sandringham to-morrow evening, and a lawn to juveniles who committed mischievous pected to last ten days. 
meet of” the West Norfolk hounds on the offences. A body of the opinions | , The Standard’s correspondent at St. Peters- 
Saturday at Ashwick which he had ined were in favour of the | burg states that the Treaty of Livadia has 
A Cabinet Council * held in Downing- t being made in some form ble | been renewed for a further period of two 
street yesterday. or the acts of a child, either by called — — and hen — r bet ween 
stated th Argyll upon to a fine, or contribute to the cost | the Russians the Chinese are assuming 
* yey — his detention. Most ple were now | a more definite form. 


has just returned to town, has been 


— that the prison was not the best 
place, and he would very much like to have 
information from experienced persons as to 
what was the best p of detention for a 


The auxiliary Russian forces have started 
from Turkestan to co-operate with General 
Scobeleff. Intelligence of decisive operations 
may be looked for soon, as the expedition is to 


— child apart from the gaol. The =o less than a ewe 6 oe 
cocesf was, in his opi , the p or u Deputies, eir reply to 
4 4 & uvenile offenders who had bad parents, but the Speech from the Throne, — to 


drawing classes in connection with the South 
Kensington Museum. His Royal Highness | 
addressed the students. He congratalated | 


homes | bestow special attention on the grave 
subject of railways, upon the settlement of 


which may depend the ruin or greatness of u 


la the case of children who had good 
the question still remained—In what 
should they be detained while ing 


the prize winners on the success which had 
crowned their efforts, and the whole body 
students upon the desire they had shown for 
self-improvement. In the evening the Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress en 


Prince Leopold at dinner at the Mansion | 


House. Among the guests was the Baroness 


of Leeds, and Miss — - 
83 


of London, and 


carried unanimously. M Le Geyt, of 


corrected and punished? At Manchester it 
had been proposed that an altogether in- 
dependent place should be established for 
the purpose. That could be done in large 
towns, but it was necessary to be careful not 
to make the expenditure too great, or the 
m too com- 


newly emancipated country.” 
According to the Constantinople corres- 
—r of the Daily Telegraph, the Porte has 
n informed by Mr. Goschen that the 
British Cabinet objects to the arrangement 
proposed by the kish Government for 
the settlement of the public debt, and it is of 


. . a re oluti machinery of our criminal 
V ee Legenden Saturday took up the | 4epuiaton to wait upon, , elbe | pated. In placwwhoretherehappened tobe | opinion that the een , Nee 
freedom and livery of the Company of int. | Miss Jessie , of London, seconded | existing institutions which be ada Commission would be much more likely to re- 


ners, to which he was elected by a resolution 


the resolution, w was supported by Miss 


to that purpose, then, he thought, it might 


store Turkish credit. This proposal has been 


Eliza Sturge, of Birmingham, Mrs. Osler | wisely be considered if they could not be | declined on the ground, it is reported, that 
1874, chortly after wy — BL of Birmin , Miss Jonmee, of Wenvoe | utilised. Lord Norton, who afterwards the Sultan is opposed to European inter- 
majority. His Royal Highness was after Castle, others, and carried unanimously. | addressed the meeting, said that Manchester ference in the internal affairs of the Turkish 


wards entertained at a dinner, the Lord 


had, greatly to its credit, taken a leading 


Empire. 


M residing. The Duke of bri Cook, the excursionist, was found dead in a | part in the discussion of this question. e surrender of Dulcigno appears to be 
replied for — and Prince — bath at ber father’s residence, near Leicester, FOREIGN. no nearer than it was when the Sultan 
knowledged the toast of his health in a com- on Saturday night. The occurrence is attri- Th ulsi of thori Orde : pledged himself to hand it oes to Munte- 
plimentary s ' buted toa fit. At the inquest on Monday it e expulsion of unauthorised rs in | negro a month since. Dervish Pasha has 


peech 
The Earl of Rosebery has been elected 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh dg vg SA, 
majority of thirty-nine over Sir 
Christison. 
On Monday Earl Granville attended at the 
Foreign Office, and gave audiences to the 


French, Russian, Italian, and Danish Ambas- 
sadors and the Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires. 


We understand that the Schoel Manage- 


ment Committee of the London School 
Board have, by a large majority (15 to 6), 
elected the Rev. Mark Wilks as their vice- 
chairman in succession to the late Rev. John 


Rodgers. | 

On Monday the Lord Chief Justice was 
sufficiently recovered to preside in the Queen's 
Bench Division. | 

Mr. Justice Lush has been sworn in as a 
Lord Justice of Appeal, and Mr. Watkin | 
Williams has entered upon his duties as a 


judge. 

Judgment has been given in the Scote 
Court of Session in the action brought by 
Lord Zetland against certain publicans in 
Grangemouth, to settle the question as to 
whether his lordship had the right to enforce | 
a condition in his new contracts forbidding 
the sale of intoxicating drinks on his property. 
Lord Rutherford Clark found his lordship 
had no such title, and the cases were there- 
fore decided against him, with expenses. 

It is stated that Dean Close is about to be 
married to Mrs. Hodgson, relict of Mr. David 
Hodgson, of — and Liverpool. The Dean 
is in his eighty- fourth year, but still com- 
paratively hale and hearty. 

Acting in ration with the Committee 
of Convocation in Dublin appointed for the 
purpose of averting the extinction of the 
Queen's University, consequent on the estab- 
lishment of the new Royal University of 
Ireland, the graduates of the former resident 
in England have formed an association, and 
appointed a deputation to wait on the Prime 
inister to urge that the clause of the Act of 
Parliament with to the extinction of 
the Queen’s University should be repealed. 

In connection with the vacancy for Wex- 
ford borough Mr. Redmond, son of the late 


in the 


was stated that Miss Cook, as usual, conduc- 
ted her class at Archdeacon-lane Chapel on 
Saturday, and then seemed in unusually good 
spirits, the attendance being unusually large. 
On her return home she bade her parents 
“good night,” and, as usual, retired to the 
bath-room. Not making her ap ce as 
usual next morning, a search was instituted, 
and she ‘was found face downward in the 

in the bath, quite dead. The opinion 
was that she 


bath, and had been unable to call for 
assistance.—The jury returned a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence. 


A Liverpool B states that 70,000 
barrels of American and Canadian apples 


were landed at that port during the past 


ht surely to be possible to com- 
with distant countries in producing 
articles of a perishable nature. 

On afternoon Lord Lyttleton 


; Saturday 
h laid the foundation-stone of the Kensal-road 
Cobden Workin 


Men’s Club and Institute. 
The club, which was founded in 1875 by 
about a dozen working-men, now numbers 
between 300 and 400 members. In connec- 


tion with it there is a ver library, a 
y good library | applauded. Garibaldi is now considerably 


sick and funeral fund, a co-operative society, 
a loan society, and cricket and piscatorial 
clubs. The estimated cost of the new build- 


in about two months. Mr. 
Broadhurst, M.P., and other gentlemen ad- 
dressed the assembly, as also several 
ladies, including Miss Helen Taylor. The 
Misses Cobden were nt. 

The ital Sunday Fund for London was 
this year mre ever collected since the 
N e fund in 1873—namely, 


pation 
irth, M. P., Mr. 


had been seized by a fit while | 


France has been carried out and completed 


uri 
the past week. There has been a deal 
of sympathy shown to the led monks, 
for, as M. Gambetta is reported to have said, 
It has not been weather fit even for turn- 
ing a Barnabite out of doors.“ 

e war which is being bet ween 
Prince Bismarck and the ialists is 
becoming more serious every day. The 
state of siege is being expended, and the 
Socialists are being expelled by the score. 

The new law against the German Socialists 
is beginning to take effect. Eighty citizens 
of Hamburg have been expelled, as well as 
twenty families from Altona. Socialists have 
also been expelled from other parts of the 
German Empire. 

The ceremony of unveiling the Mentana 
monument at Milan on Wednesday was per- 
formed by Garibaldi, in the nee of an 
immense crowd and amid the utmost enthu- 
siasm. Garibaldi is stated to have been 
‘* propped up on cushions in his carriage, and 
logked most cadaverous.” His address was 
read by his son-in-law, General Canzio. M. 
Rochefort delivered as , which was much 


throughout France with great rigour 


better, and left for Genoa on Monday, the 
crowds in the streets enthusiastically cheering 
the General and singing Garibaldi’s Hymn 
and the Marseillaise. 

The German Chancellor and Baron Hay- 
merle are said to be endeavourin — 
whether it is not practicable to * about a 
much more intimate commercial connection 
not only between the two Empires of 
Germany and Austria-H but between 
them and the Danubian States, Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria. 

Private letters from Ferrol state that the 
Russian yacht Livadia is leaking to such an 
extent that the steam-pumps cannot keep 
the water under. Her shape and size 
prevent her from entering the dock. The 
remedy for the disaster appears to be difficult 
and doubtful. 

The first report of Baron Haymerle's 
speech to the Austrian Delegation seems to 


assembled the chiefs of the Albanian Leaugue, 
and informed them that the will of the Sultan 
was that Dulcigno should be given up, and 
that therefore its cession is inevitable. To 
this the chiefs replied that they would 
rather incur any loss of life and territory than 
allow themselves to be transferred, and they 
are paring to resist any advance of 
Turkish troops from Scutari, who may be 
sent with a view of enforcing the cession of 
territory. At San Giovanni de Medua there 
are two hundred Turkish trcops, who, like 
those at Duleigno, are surrounded by 
Albanian outposts, and so bitter is the feelin 
that even parties of men going out to fe 
water have to be protected by armed escorts. 
Fresh short contracts have been made at 


W * for R the ships. 

telegram from Teheran states that the 
siege of Urumiah has been renewed. A 
Kurdish assault was repulsed with heavy loss. 
Obeidullah, with 8,000 men, was eight miles 
from Urumiah. Our Constantinople Corres- 
pondent eays that the Kurdish insurrection 
is — a in the relations 
between the Porte and Persia. It is stated 
that at the instance of the latter the British 
Government has requested the Porte to 
station a on the frontier to prevent 
Kurdish incursions into Persia. 

News has reached the India Office that u 
to the 24th of October all was quiet at Cabvl. 
According to another account the troops of 
the late Ameer had refused to enlist with 
Abdul Rahman, but he had been able t) 
organise eight new :egiments. It is stated, 
however, that an extensive correspon.lence 
is going on between Cabul, Ghuznee, and 
Herat, Ayoub Khan having been invited. to 
come forward as — 1 the Ame rship. 
Everything was quiet at Candabar up to 
Saturday. 

An address has been issued by the Repub- 
lican National Committee of the United States 
congratulating the country upon the indisput- 
able election of General Garfield as President 
by 213 electoral votes, and declaring his 
popular majority in the Northern States to be 
518,000. Some Southern States would also 
have been carried, had all the Republicans 


member, has been obliged to retire to make have been not only meagre but misleading. | there been permitted to vote. The address 
way for Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Parnell’s He really spote rather wy in — A * ‘claims that the Republicans have carried the 
expressly ad- 


vate secretary, who is under prosecution. His 
candidature is said to be a protest against 
the prosecutions instituted by the so-called 
Liberal Government against Mr. Parnell and 
his friends. 

A Householder” says in the Times :-— 
Westminster is being victimised by a of 
burglars. Houses, shops, schools, chu 


the European Concert, 
mitted that Greece had claims, though he 
could not consider the Turco-Greek line of 
frontier agreed to at Berlin unalterable 
allege Fog of A 2 
e poli ustria he 
122 balance of 
wer amongst the populations of the Balkan 


Legislatures of all the Northern States, ex- 
cept Nevada. The United States Senate 
will have 37 Republican, 37 Democratic, and 
two Independent members. There will be a 
Republican majority of at least fifteen in 
the House of Representatives. The address 
concludes by declaring that no desperate 
efforts of a few Opposition leader: will be 


have all been recently robbed by professional eninsula, and to preserve the balance of in- | allowed to trifle with this mighty verdict, or 
thieves, who have not been „I believe, fluence among the Great European Powers. prevent the organisation of the Government 
in a le instance. Can we not be better The Emperor of Russia has been advised of the new President on the appointed day. 

pro by his physicians to leave Lavidia for St. A from Capetown states that 


It is in contemplation to o ise a com- 
mittee for raising a — . — to per- 
petuate the memory of the Rev. John Rodgers, 


as it would only be a fitting and lasting 


had left in the two hemispheres. Sir Bartle 


Petersburg as soon as possible, as very bad 
and cold weather has set in at Lavidia and 
the Russian South Coast. 

Prince Gortschakoff is reported, our Berlin 


| 


Moleteans’s mountain stronghold was success- 
fully stormed by Colonel Clarke on the 31st 
ult. During the operation a force of the 
enemy, estimated at 5,000 men, attacked the 
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troops holding Lerothodi's village. Before 
— 1 — could arrive a small of 
the troops were surrounded, and five . 
The enemy advanced in numbers, and 
the Colonial forces to abandon the 


position. The Tembus are now in 
rebellion. Reinforcements are being sent to 
all important points. 


ina letter to E Sir William Fox, 
formerly Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
writes: — Our colony is at present in an 
unprecedented state of depression—even 
proportionately worse than any part of the 
whole world has suffered from. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. will publish 
during the present month a new volume of 
ballads and other rhymed poems by the Poet 
Laureate. It will contain various “ English 
Idylls“ and poems of the northern dialect, 
after the manner of “ The Northern Farmer.“ 

The American missionary expedition for 
West Central Africa has recently left by way 
of Lisbon for Benguela. On arriving there, 
the party, of which the Rev. W. W. bageter 
is the leader, will march inland for some 250 
miles to the Bihé plateau, where the first 
station will be formed. 

So successful has been the “ History of Our 
Own Times,” by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M P., 
that the author is engaged on another 
similar work—an account of the first Reform 

riod of the present century. Messrs. 

ngmans and Co. will be the publishers. 
Mr. M‘Carthy is also writing a new work of 
fiction, and it is not improbable that he will 
before long go to the United States on a 
lecturing tour. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, who formally retires 
from public life in 1882, has written to the 
Times to say that he would gladly co-operate 
as a vocal instructor in connection with the 
Royal College of Music. He says: —““ My 
idea is that, in the case of my services being 
thought desirable, I should be able to devote 
three or four hours daily to the work, with 
the exception of Saturdays and Sundays. I 
hail the foundation of the Royal College of 
Music with a lively hope, and to see 
that our Royal family. Her Majesty the oe Ye 
and His Royal Highness the of Wales, 
with their usual marked regard for the in- 
terests of art, are foremost among ite patrons 
and promoters, and I venture to express my 
very strong desire to co-operate, if possible, 
in so good and practical a work.“ 


GLEANINGS. 


“Why, Franky,” exclaimed a mother 
dining at a friend's, I never knew you to 
ask for a second piece of pie at home? 
“T knew *twant no use,” said Franky, as he 
proceeded with his pie-eating. 

MisunDERsTOOD.— A school-teacher recent- 
ly electrified her pupils, who were annoying 
her with questions—‘ Children, I am en- 
gaged. oticing the general look of 
astonishment, she added, “ But not to any 
fool of a man,” and the excitement died 
away. 

A smart boy in one of the public schools, 
having been required to write a composition 
on some part of the human body, expanded 
as follows: —“ The Throat: A throat is 
convenient to have, especially to fowls and 
ministers. The former eats corn and crows 
with it; the latter preaches through his'n, 
and then ties it up. 

Monster fans are all the rage now—made 
of feathers, painted or plainly coloured. 
Their size is enormous, something like the 
half of a circle, measuring a yard across, and 
almost a yard longwhen folded and closed. 
Many of them are very beautifully painted, 
and are really valuable works of art. When 
carried folded in the hand they look almost 
like walking sticks. 

Ah, you do not know what musical 


enthusiasm is,” said a music-mad miss to 
Tom Hood. Excuse me, madam, but I 
think Ido.“ Well, what is it, Mr. Hood?” 


“Musical enthusiasm is like turtle soup,“ 
answered the wit, thoughtfully. “‘What do 
you mean, Mr. Hood?” asked the lady. 
What possible resemblance is there 
Why for every quart of real there are 
nine gallons of mock and calves’ head 
proportion! 

Some enthusiastic anglers from Paisley 
were fishing from Rothesay quay, this 
summer. A small boy among them 
into the water, and would have been drowned 
had not an old veteran jumped in after him 
and landed him safely. A bystander com- 
plimented the angler on his heroism, and 
asked him if the boy was his son. No,“ 


replied the old man, “ but he might jist as 


weel hae been. The young rascal had a’ the 
bait in his pouch.” 

“Wuat'’s a Goppess?"—They were hus- 
band and wife ; and as they stood before the 
soldier's monument she asked, “ What's that 
figure on top?” That's a goddess,” he 
answered. “And whats a goddess?” 4 
woman who holds her tongue,” he replied. 
She looked sideways at him, and began plan- 
ning to make a peach pie with the stones in 
it for the benefit of his sore tooth.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


A New [LLuUMINATOR.—Professor Maynard, 
of Cincinnati, it is alleged, owns the most 
werful electric battery in the world. He 
is also the fortunate proprietor of a black tom 
eat, unrivalled throughout the United 
Sta‘es for beauty, size, and intelligence. A 


| few days since, as the s these two 
belonging of the aw | 1 each 
unique of ite kind, came by chance into con- 
tact, in such sort that the cat became the re- 
cipient of a stream of electric fluid, estimated 
at about one thousand horse-power. Forth- 
with its hair stood erect and emitted a very 
coruscation of sparks. A series of heart- 
rending squalls, however, calling the Pro- 
fessor’s attention to his favourite s bony 
ing situation, he promptly disconn the 
cat from the battery ; but to his great surprise 
found that it remained luminous, having 
taken into its system such a tremendous dose 
of electric fluid that it had become a 

generator of electricity, gi out a light 

ual to that of eight wax can 

This it has since continued to do, and it is 
now the terror of its feline coll as it 
perambulates the tiles by night, blazing like 
a comet, but with insufferable radiance. It 
appears that Professor Maynard, deeply im- 
pressed by the importance of this accidental 
discovery, has taken out a patent for lighting 
streets and public buildings by means of 
luminous cats, and that a company is 3 
formed, with a capital of ten millions o 
dollars, for the p e of introducing the 
“Feline Electric Illuminator to all the 
countries of the universe. A single radiant 
cat, suspended chandelier-wise from the coil - 
ing of a theatre, would emit more light than 
a hundred — ; or, enclosed within an 
ordinary street-lamp, would turn night into 
day for a distance of some five hundred yards 
from its crystal place of confinement. It will 
be a proud day for science when electrical cats 
shall revolu all the lighting systems 
of oreation.— Daily Telegraph. 


Aetws of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Mr. Alexander Francis, late of the Congrega- 
tional Hall, Edinburgh, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church at Millseat, Aberdeenshire. 

— Collections amounting to £66 were received at 
the ninth anniversary service of the church at Stone, 
Staffordshire, after sermons preached by Rev. Charles 
Clarke. 

— Rev. J. Constance, of Todmorden, has resigned 
his charge, after a ministry of nine and a-half years, 
and accepted the pastorate of Oak-street Church, 

Accrington. 

— The subject of the Merchants’ Lecture to be 
delivered at Weigh-house Chapel by Dr. Kennedy on 
Tuesday next is The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
a Historical Fact.” 

— The autamnal meetings of the North Bucks 
Union of Congregational Churches were held at 
Banbury on Tuesday, November ud. The Rev. 
Dr. Kennedy preached in the evening. 

— A lecture on “ Young Men was delivered by the 
Rev. J. Lloyd James, at March, on the lst inst., as 
the first of a series in connection with the Young 
Men's Christian Association in that place 

— We believe that an urgent invitation has just 
been presented to the Rev. C. B. Symes, of Exeter, 
to succeed the Rev. Dr. Raleigh in the pastorate of 
the church at Kensington, rendered vacant by the 
decease of the last-named gentleman. 

— The chapel! at Saxmandham having been closed 
for repairs, was reopened on Sunday last, when the 
Rev. W. Ockelford, the pastor, preached morning 
and evening. The congregations were good, and the 
general appearance of the chapel gave great pleasure 
to the friends assembled. 

— A harvest thanksgiving was held on the 4th inst., 
at Southsea, Rev. H. E. Arkell, pastor. The flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables contributed were afterwards 
sent to the Portsmouth Hospital, the Children’s 
Hospital, the South Coast Surgical Home, and the 
sick ward in the Portsea Island Union. 

— At a special meeting at Blackheath, the Rev. 
Henry Batchelor announced that he intended to 
resign his charge at not later than the end of next 
month. Accustomed to the responsibilities of large 
town life and work, he has resolved to withdraw 
from the inactivity of an otiose London suburb. 

— Rev. A. T. Palmer, on returning to Marden from 
his wedding-tour, was presented, on the 3rd ult., by 
the church and congregation, with a handsome set of 
dish covers in token of esteem. The teachers of the 
Sunday-school on the same occasion testified their 
regard to the pastor by presentiug him with a neatly 
bound Bible. 

— Rev. B. J. Hall, of Whitby (late of St. Peters. 
burg), has accepted the unanimous invitation of the 
church at Lutterworth to the pastorate there. This 
was announced to the congregation on Sunday last, 
and, simultaneously, the news of the decease of the 
late pastor, Rev. M. A. Wilkinson, who removel 
some months since. 

— At Poplar Town Hall, on 3rd inst., the second of 
the Trinity Mutual Improvement Society's course of 
jectures was delivered by Marianne Farningham. 
The subject was, The Women of To-day.“ The hall 
was filled and the audience delightedwith the homely 
but powerful lecture. Thechair was occupied by the 


Deen Chad burn. 

— The me rs of the church and congregation, 
filbury, Devéh, heard with deep regret from the 
Rev. G. Ridgway, on Sunday evening, of his intention 
to close his ministry among them. He has been with 
them nearly eight years, and will carry with him the 
best wishes of the congregation for his future use. 
falness wherever his sphere of labour may be. 

— The ordination of the Rev. James Thomas, of 
New College, who accepted in the early part of this 
year the pastorate of the church at Boston, took place 
recently, when the Rev. S. Newth, M.A, D. D., P. W. 
Darnton, B.A. (of Wigan), J. Williamson, M.A. (of 
Lincolu), A. Murray (of Peterborough), and Joseph 
Shaw (of Torrington) took part in the services. 

— Recognition services have Leen held in connec. 
tion with the settlement of Rev. John Richards as 
pastor of the church at Buntingford. Revs. Dr. Ave. 
ling, D. Davies, A. Cree, J. Newman, and J. Darley 


took part in the services, From a sketch of its 
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history compiled from the church-book by the Rev. 
E. Ault, it appears that the church dates from 1776. 

— It has already been announced that the Rev. W. 

Crosbie, M. A., LL.B., the active and energetic 

minister of Derby, has accepted an 
invitation to Brighton. As will be seen from an adver- 
tisement elsewhere, there will be a series of services 
next week in that town in connection with his settle 
ment an pastor of Clifton-street Congregational 
Charch. 

— Rev. W. H. Edwards commenced on the 10th 
alt. his stated labours as pastor of the church at 
Bushey; and already the congregations, both on 
Sundays and week-days, have improved. The manse 
has been repaired, at a cost of £120; but, 
considering the lateness of the season, it has been 
deemed prudent not to enter upon the restoration of 
the chapel until next year. 

— Reopening services have recently been held in 
Dodington Church, Whitchurch, Salop, which has 
been closed during several weeks for alterations, 
painting, &c. The new schoolroom, classrooms, and 
Organ chamber being also completed, and the new 
organ erected, a recital was given by Dr. Bridge, ot 
Chester Cathedral. Revs, T. Davison, H. Sturt, and 
J. B. Walton took part in the services. 

— On Sunday last, the pastor of Lion Walk Chapel 
Colchester, the Rev. J. Liewellyn, was unable to offi! 
ciate at the service in the morning, from sudden and 
serious indisposition, andan imprompta service was 
held, in which the mayor (Mr. J. Kent), Mr. J. Barber 
and Mr. G. Dobson took part. An excellent sermon, 
it is said, was preached by his Worship, and at the 
close he administered the Sacrament to the members 
of the Church. 

— Rev. J. Barnes stated, at the anniversary meet 
ing of the church at Sutton, that one pleasing feature 
of the year's work was a gift of land value £625, by one 
of the members, and that the sum of £1,753 in addi- 
tion, had been promised toward the erection of a new 
church, the need of which is pressing in this growing 
suburb of London. Revs. J. Stuart, J.G. Stevenson, 
N. L. Parkyn, J. Shaw, and J. M. Bergin, took part 
in the proceedings. 

— Rev. J. Dunlop, at a recent meeting held in 
Emmanuel Church, Bootle, stated that since the new 
buildings had been commenced five years ago, some 
£212,500 had been raised—something over £9,000 to- 
wards building funds, and the remainder in support 
of the pastorate and general benevolent objects. The 
membership now numbers nearly 300, and Christian 
work is in vigorous action. There is a present debt 
of about £2,500, which, it is hoped, will soon be 
removed. 

— The first anniversary services have been held in 
connection with the Westminster-road Church, Birch- 
field, Birmingham. Sermons were preached by the 
Revs, Dr. Donald Fraser, of London: Dr. Simon, 
Spring-hill College; and Walter Searle, minister. 
At the social meeting very encouraging reports were 
presented, speaking of the good work that had been 
done during the first year. Addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Joseph Shillito. J. A. Coope, Esq., and 
the minister. 

— In the University of London list of candidates 
who have passed the Second B.A. examination, we 
find the names of James Ross Murray, of Lancashire 
Independent and Owens Colleges, and David Wil- 
liams, of Bala College, in the First division ; Harry 
Thiselton Mark, Lewisham School, Owens College, 
and private study, Harry Herbert Snell, New Col. 
lege, Edmund William Watson, Spring-hill College, 
and William James Wright, New College, in the 
Second division. 

— On Tuesday, Nov. 2nd, anniversary sermon*® 
were preached at Dunstable, Beds, by the Rev. 
Robert Berry, of London. A large company came 
over from Luton to bear once again their late pastor: 
A pecaliarly gratifying circumstance was the uner- 
pected arrival of the well-trained choir of Mr. Berry's 
former congregation, and who greatly added to the 
guccess of the evening service by their very efficient 
help. The congregations were good, the chapel in 
the evening being well filled. 

— Mr. W. T. Marriott, C., M. P., presiding on 
the 3rd inst. at a lecture on the Scottish Covenanters, 
given by Rev. W. Crosbie to the Brighton Young 
Men's Association, said the root and foundation of 
Liberalism was to be found in that great principle 
which allowed each man to hold his own opinions, 
and try to convince others, with due regard to the 
liberties of those who differ from him. The Act 
of Uniformity, which sought to make all men think 
alike, had proved a huge failure from beginning to end. 

— At a Church Meeting held at York-street Church, 
Dublin, last week, the Rev. 8 J. Whitmee announced 
that 8. Figgis, Esq., of Tulsehill, who was formerly 
connected with the church, and is still warmly at. 
tached to it, bad offered to present the congregation 
with an organ, which, with an outlay of about £100, 
he thonght would suit their church. This sum being 
provided, the organ was accepted, and very hearty 
thanks were expressed to Mr. Piggis for his generous 
gift. Up to the present time the service of praise in 
York-street has been entirely vocal, and has been of a 
very high order, the choir being efficiently trained 
and led by Miss Urwick. 

— Rev. W. Tubb, on the occasion of the ninth 
anniversary of bis settlement at Sheerness, was pre- 
sented with a purse containing £20, as an expression 
of the church's appreciation of his services as pastor. 
‘* On the following Sabbath, says a correspondent, 
„Mr. Tubb gave in his resignation as pastor of the 
church, which very much surprised all. Bat when 
an explanation was given to the members by himself, 
they considered that be had acted rightly.” On 
Thursday evening, November 4th, at a farewell tea. 
meeting, attended by 400 persons, Mr. Tubb was pro- 
sented with a written testimonial of regard, accom. 
panied by Geikie’s Lite of Christ and a Biblical 
Encyclopedia. 

— A bazaar was held in the Town Hall, Blackburn, 
on October 20, for the purpose of raising fands to 
beautify Park road Church (Rev. A. Foster, M.A), 
and effect other extensive repairs. The bazaar was 
extremely well supported, and realised during the 
four days it was open £930. On Thursday, Nov. 4, 
the renovated church was opened by a service con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Bruce, of Huddersficld; and on 
the following Sunday Rev. Professor Scott, LL. B., of 
Lancashire Independent College, preached to large 
congregations. The collections amounted to over 
£82, making a total of £1,013, which is more than 


sufficient to cover the expenses recently incurred in 
thie now beautiful and comfortable place of worship 

— The 124th anniversiry of Totte hum court - road 
Chapel was held last evening under the presidency of 
Mr. Samuel Morley, MF. The chapel has just been 
renovated, and a new platform pulpit and choir gallery 
erected. The work has been carried out from designs 
by Mr. Alfred Burr, Architect, and reflects much 
credit on his taste and skill. The meeting, which was 
largely attended, was addressed by the Chairman, 
Mr. H. Wright, J. P., the Rev. Arthur Hall, Rev, Dr. 
Parker, and Rev. J. C. Harrison, in terms of cordial 
congratulation on the settlement of Mr. Wray and 
the renovation of the building and extinction of the 
old debt. Mr. Wray also addressed the meeting, aud 
a vote of thanks was given to the Chairman on the 
motion of Rev. Mr. Stanesby, seconded by Rev. A. 
Mearns. We must reserve a fuller report. 

— A meeting of resident in 
Withington and Didsbury, was last week held at the 
Withington Primitive Methodist Chapel, kindly leut 
for the purpose, to consider the advisability of esta- 
blighing a Congregational place of worship for the 
inhabitants of the surrounding districts, which have 
a population of about 8,000, and while there is no 
Congregational chapel within a radius of two miles, 
the sitting accommodation iu most of the other 
chapels in the neighbourhood is, at the present time, 
insufficient. Rev. J. A. Macfadyen. who represented 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Chapel Building Society, 
stated that that society was prepared to give £1,( 00 
towards the object, provided the remainder of the 
money required to erect a suitable building of an 
approved design could be otherwise raised. A com. 
mittee was appointed to report to a meeting to be 
held in January next. 

— Rev. G. Snashall was recognised on the 8th lust. 
as pastor of Finsbury-park church, Seven Sisterr. 
road. Mr. Catling, one of the deacons, in giving a 
brief sketch of the past history of the church, said 
they had spent nearly £24,000 in the purchase of the 
freehold site, the putting up of the iron church, and 
the erection of the schoolroom at the back, and they 
were looking forward to the completion of a commc- 
dious permanent church, which, he had no doubt, 
would soon be filled. Revs. Dr. Allon, Dr. McAuslane, 
W. Park, A. Rowland, E. White, A. Mearns, H. 8. 
Toma, R. Bulmer, J. Johnston, R. A. Bertram, and 
R. Berry delivered fraternal addresses. A letter was 
read from the deacons of the church at Leicester 
testifying to the high regard in which Mr. Snashall 
is held by the congregation from the ministerial 
charge of whom he had to withdraw owing to the state 
of Mrs. Snashall’s health. 

— New Sunday.schools connected with Trinity 

Church, Peterborough, were opened on the 3ist ult. 
The building, which is intended to accommodate 500 
children, includes a large assembly-room, an infants’. 
room, and twelve class-rocms, several of these being 
arranged so as to form an enlargement of the school. 
room at the opening and closing services. The work, 
which has been satisfactorily carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendenes df b 
Hampden W. Pratt, architect, of &, 
London, involves an outlay of £1,300, towards which 
about £450 has been raised. Alderman Roberts, who 
presided, mentioned that at Bourn in 1808 a Sunday- 
school was conducted by Nonconformista, the hours 
ef teaching being from 4 to 6. Rev. B. O. Bendall 
said at Stamford, Sunday-schools were started in 1901 
or 1802; his chapel records contained an entry of a 
payment in 1804 to Sunday-school teachers. Revs. 
A. Murray, T. Barrass, and A. Eason, Mr. Councillor 
Cliffe, and Mr. Hampden Pratt, were among the 
other speakers. 

— At the Wandsworth Congregational Church, 

East hill, a special meeting of the church and congre- 
gation was held on November 3, to receive an offered 
gift of £500 from a member of the church, whose 
name was not to be disclosed, on condition that 
the further sum of £600 required to clear off the re- 
mainder of the debt upon the building should be 
raised within twelve months. Henry Wright, Esq., 
J. P., chairman of the London Congregational Union, 
presided, and the Rev. Andrew Mearns, Secretary of 
the Union, the Rev. Jobn Park, pastor of the church, 
and several of the officers and members of the churth, 
took part in the proceedings. It was unanimously 
resolved to accept the challenge, and the meeting 
pledged itself to extinguish the debt within six 
months instead of twelve; in earnest of which con- 
tributions and promises amounting to £07 u. were 
reported at the close of the meeting. On the follow- 
ing Sabbath evening farther donations and promises 
were announced, increasing the amount to nearly 
£500. 
— At a meeting of the congregation of Christ 
Church, Addiscombe (Rev. N. Lindon Pa kyn, pastor), 
beld on November 3, the plans of the proposed new 
church were submitted and explained. The style is 
Gothic, and the exterior of the walls will be of red 
brick with stone facings. The church wil! be suited 
iu its arrangements to the liturgical service which is 
adopted, and will consist of nave with clerestory, 
middle and side aisles, and chancel, at one side of 
which will be the organ chamber, and at the other 
accommodation for the choir. The chancel will be 
approached by four steps and terminated by an octa- 
gonal apse, in which will stand the communion table. 
The pulpit and reading-desk will occupy the usual 
positions. There will be seats for 635 worshippers, 
all on the ground floor, provision having been made 
for future enlargement, as also for the enrichment of 
the front. The total cost of the church, organ,and 
land, including the present building, which will be 
usel as a schoolroom, will be between £7,000 an 
£8,000. The plans have been prepared by John 
Sulman, Esq., AR I HB. A., of Furnival’s-inn. 

— Rev. E. Reeves Palmer, MA, late of Union 
Chapel, Shangha', was publicly recoguised on the 4th 
inst. as pastor of the church in New Conduit-street, 
Lynn. Tea was served in the schoolroom, after which 
a public service was held, presided over by Mr. H. 
Alexander. After the reading of Scripture and 
prayer by Rev. J. Shone (Methodist New Connexion), 
Mr. G. Rose stated the circumstances under which 
the church had invited Mr. Palmer to ita pastorate. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by Rev. A. . 
Osborne (Baptist) and Ker. W. Fox, of East Dere- 
ham, as representing the Nonconformist churches of 
the town and county. Mr. Palmer stated the reasons 
which had induced him to accept the call of the 
church, and the Rev. E. R. Barrett, B. A., of Leices. 


ter, delivered an earnest address on church duties 
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and responsibilities, prefacing his remarks by read- 
ing a letter from the secretary of the Leicestershire 
and Rutland County Association, with which Mr. 
Palmer was formerly connected, cordially commend- 
ing him to the Christian sympathy and confidence of 
his brethren. The meeting was closed with prayer 
by Rev. C. Bright. 

— Rev. F. Binns, at the anniversary meeting of 
Irving-street Church, Dumfries, reported that the 
past year had been marked by more numerous addi- 
tions to their church membership, by greater sup- 
port to Christian enterprise, by more activity, and 
by more prayerfulness than had characterised any 
previous year of his ministry amongst them. This 
he attributed in great measure, humanly speaking, 
to the fortnight’s meetings held in December last by 
their two friends, the Rev. J. Mountain and Mrs 
Mountain, of London. The interest then awakened 
in spiritual things had not declined since, but had 
steadily grown, and taken visible shape and practical 
expression in a new institution in their midst—the 
Christian Union,“ which had brought into active 
exercise a good deal of latent power, assuming such 
practical forms as distribution of tracts, meetings 
for Christian prayer, and special dealings with indi- 
vidaals in their own homes. Two young men, one 
the secretary of the Christian Union, had entered the 
universities preparatory to devoting themselves to 
the Christian ministry. Rev. Dr. Bruce, of Had. 
dersfield, took part in the meeting, and preached the 
anniversary sermon. 

— Aschool-chapel, capable of accommodating 250 
worshippers, with two classrooms, was opened on the 
28th ult. at Carnforth, a rising town, where, about 18 
months since, Rev. A. Scott, pastor of the Centenary 
Church, Lancaster, opened a preaching-station, the 
County Union afterwards making a grant towards 
maintaining supplies. The building was erected on a 
piece of ground purchased for this purpose about 
seven years ago by E. B Dawson, Esq., J. P., of Lune- 
cliff, a deacon of the Centenary Church. At the open- 
ing meeting Mr. Scott mentioned that this was the 
third buflding which had been put up during the 
seven years of his ministry at Lancaster. There was 
his first chapel in St. Leonard-gate in which he began 
his work, raised at a cost of £2,300, and which was 
now used for Sanday.school purposes. Then there 
was the larger chapel, opened only about a year ago: 
and costing about £7,000; and now they were opening 
this village school-chapel as a branch, which was 
likely to cost, apart from the land, about 2750. The 
opening services realised about £40, which, with 
previous subscriptions given and promised and a 
grant from the County Union, makes the amount 
raised to cover the half of the sum required for the 
building. The station will continue to be worked by 
the pastor and village preachers of the Centenary 
Charch, Lancaster, and there is every prospect of an 
encouraging work being done: 

— Rev. R. W. Dale has, at the request of Rev. 
J. A. Macfadyen, consented to conduct a series of 


gregation at Choriton-road, Mr. Dale says — It is 
right that I should say to you that God has not con- 
ferred upon me those rare and exceptional forms of 
spiritual power which are possessed by men whose 
preaching makes a sudden impression on great 
crowds of irreligious people, and leads to instanta- 
neons repentance and faith in Christ. The work which 
God has enabled me to do is of a quieter and humbler 
kind. I should not, therefore, have consented to 
conduct these services except on the understanding 
that they were rather for yourselves than for those 
who are altogether indifferent to Chrietian truth and 
duty. Most of us are conscious that, although we have 
acknowledged the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
He is not the actual and effective Master of every 
province of our life; and tha , although we are rely. 
ing on Him for restoration to God, we know but little 
of the peace and joy and blessedness which, accord- 
ing to Christ's promises, are the present inheritance 
of all who are loyal to Him. And there are in most 
congregations very many whose sympathies are 
strongly drawn to Christ, but who have never 
‘denied’ themselves, and surrendered themselves 
completely into Christ's hands. To all such persons 
I venture to hope that the proposed services may be 
of someuse. ‘The world is too much with us.’ Itis 
wellthat now and then we should voluntarily place 
ourselves, day after day, under the control of the re- 
velation which God has given to us of His own right- 
eousness and love, and of the greatness of our own 
nature, and the possible glory of our destiny. If the 
services should reach some who have been altogether 
indifferent to the authority and love of Christ, I shall 
be grateful.” 


BAPTIST. 


— Ata sale of work just held at Golbornestreet 
Chapel, Warrington, on behalf of the building fund, 
£40 was realised. 

— The Rev. J. Cave has resigned the pastorate of 
the church at Kingsbr'dge, and accepted a call to the 
church at Short wood, Gloucestershire. 

— The choir boys of the Stockwell Orphanage have 
accepted an invitation to visit Penzance during the 
present month for the benefit of the institution. 

— We understand that the Rev. Henry Varley, 
jun., late of Liverpool, is to succeed the Rev. W. H. 
Hooper as pastor of the Union Church at Waltham, 
stow. 

— The Rev. T. W. Medhurst has recently been 
conducting, a! Zion Chapel, Cambridge, a series of 
Evangelistic services connected with the Baptist 
Union. 

~ At the Halifax annual missionary services last 
week the Revs. H. Wright (Manchester), and 8. H. 
Booth (London), took part, and collections of £28 
were made. 

— The 228th anniversary of the formation of the 
church at Govilon, Llanwenarth, was celebrated last 
week. The Rev. J. A. Jones, of Blaina, conducted 
the services. 

— At the annual meeting of the schools connected 
with the church at Twickenham, under the care of 
the Rev. H. Brown, it was reported that the scholars 
now number 400. 

— Messrs. Smith and Fullerton, the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle evangelists, have been during the past few 
days and still are engaged conducting largely at- 

ended services in Leamington. 


— The Baptist Union of South Africa, towards the 
close of last month, held a series of interesting meet- 
ings, extending over several days, at which Psalms 
in German and English were sung. 

— On the site of a former Baptist chapel at Gun- 
nisiake, a new Episcopal church was last week con 
secrated by the Bishop of Truro, the Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe taking part in the service. 

— The sixty-fourth anniversary services of the 
East-street Sunday-school, Southampton, were held 
Inst week, and from the statement presented it 
appears there are now 390 scholars and 25 teachers. 

— During last month upwards of 2300 was received 
by the Secretary of the Home and Irish Mission, to- 
wards liquidating the debt remaining upon the work 
and a special effort is being made for its entire ex- 
tinction. 

— Intelligence reached London on Monday of the 
safe arrival in Jamaica of the Rev. D. J. 8. and Mrs. 
East, and that he has at once commenced an inquiry 
as to the effect of the recent cyclone upon the mission 
churches. 

— Mr. Spurgeon was too unwell to occupy the 
Tabernacle pulpit on Sunday. He is better than he 
he was, but there is little doubt that he will have to 
be prevailed upon to repair for his usual period of 
rest and change to Mentone. 

— Very encouraging accounts have been received 
of the tent services undertaken under the auspices of 
the Home and Irish Mission in Ireland. At Donach- 
more and Lisnagleer congregations of several bun- 
dreds have been daily gathered during the past 
month. 

— The Rev. Alexander Wylie, M. A., has resigned 
the pastorate of the church at Cambridge-street, 
Glasgow, and accepted a call to that of the church at 
Marshall-street, Edinburgh, recently rendered vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Francis Johnstone. 

— Atarecent meeting connected with the schools 
of the church at Sudbury, Suffolk, Mr. Whorlow, 
who has for many years been superintendent, and is 
president of the local union, was presented with a 
testimenial in appreciation of his services. 

— On Friday evening last about 100 ladies of the 
ballet. engaged in the South London theatres were 
entertained at tea in the Lecture Hall, Borough-road 
and addresses were delivered by the Rev. G. W. 
McCree, Mr. W. Forbes, and Miss Brooks. 

— At the annual meeting of the Sheffield Mission 
ary Auxiliary held last week, the Rev. C. Jordan, of 
Seram pore, and Capt. Pakingham, of the 7ist High- 
landers, attended on behalf of the Parent Society, and 
with several local ministers delivered addresses in aid 
of the work. 

— We learn that the Rev. J. 8. Blackie, who went 
from the Pastor's College to the Lal Bazar English 
Baptist Church, Calcutta, and subsequently accepted 
a call to the charge of the church at Bombay, has 
just returned to England, having embraced Plymouth 
Brethren views. 

— One of a series of special lectures upon Bap- 
tists and their Distinctive Principles,” arranged for 
delivery at the several General Baptist churches of 
the metropolis during the present winter, was last 
week given by the Rev. John Batey at Worship-street 
Chapel, City-road. 

— Successful meetings were held on the 3rd and 
4th November in connection with the recognition of 
the Rev. W. Sexton —~_ Af+y,* 
Church, Boston. Revs. G. West (former pastor) and 
J. W. Thomas took part in the meeting of the 3rd, 
and several local ministers on the 4th. 2 

— Asan immediate result of missionary gatherings 
in Yorkshire last week, at which Mr. Baynes de- 
scribed the progress of operations in Africa, Miss 
Arthington, sister to Mr. Robert Arthington— whose 
princely liberality to missions is well-known—has 
just forwarded a contribution of £100 to the society. 

— In the current pass list of the London University 
appears the names of Mr. C. M. Hardy, of Regent 6 
park College, who has taken the degree of B.A., first 
class ; and Mr. D. W. Samways, of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, who has taken the degree of B. Se., first 
class— both designated for the ministry in the Baptist 
denomination. 

— Under the ministry of the Rev. W. Forbes, the 
church at Alloa, N. B., has so increased as to render 
the existing accommodation inadequate. A site has, 
therefore, been secured for a mew chapel to be capable 
of seating 400 persons, and to be erected at a cost of 
£1,300, and the structure will, it is expected, be 
shortly proceeded with. 

— On Tuesday and Wednesday last week the Mon- 
mouthshire English Association held its half-yearly 
meetings at Tredegar. The Revs. J. Williams (of 
Pontypool), 8. R. Young (of Abergavenny), and J. 
Nee (of Pontrhydyrun), preached, the latter the 
association sermon. The Revs. J. Douglas, of New- 
port, and B. Johnson, also conducted services. 

— We understand that the secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society has received by the last mail from St. 
Salvador an unusually interesting and carefully pro- 
pared map, showing recent discoveries made by the 
Congo missionaries. The map will be first published 
in the next issue of the Missionary Herald, and will 
then be submitted to the Geographical Society. 

— Ou Monday, November 8, a service of song, 
illustrative of The Voyage of Life,“ was given in 
Limpsfield Chapel, by the Godstone choir, conducted 
by the Rev. G. A. Webb, of Godstone, Miss Hall pre- 
siding at the harmonium. The accompanying reading 
was read by Mr. S. Barrow, jun., of Redhill. The 
congregation was good, and all very much enjoyed the 
service. 

— The Bradford Auxiliary of the Missionary 
Society held its annnal meeting on Wednesday, last 
week, in St. George's Hall. Mr. Edward Priestman pro- 
sided, and the deputation from the Parent Society 
consisted of the Rev. Dr. Llandels, Mr. A. H. Baynes, 
and Captain Pakingham. The report submitted set 
forth that during the past year the local contributions 
had reached £346. Mr. Baynes mentioned that Mr. 
Arthington, of Leeds, had given a total sam of £5,000 
on behalf of the society's African work. 

— Evangelistic services, under the auspices of the 
Baptist Union, have been held at Gamlingay, Old 
Meeting, on Lord's Day evening, October 31; the 
pastor (Rev. W. Edgerton) preached. On Monday 
evening, the Rev. J. Brown, B. A., of Bedford, 
preached. On Tuesday evening the service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. P. McKenzie, of Biggleswade. 
On Wednesday evening, the Rev. W. J. Avery, of 
Westbourne-park Tabernacle, delivered an earnest 
sermon. The closing service was held on Friday 
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evening, November 5, when the pastor conducted 
service for the young. 

— In aid of the enlargement of the school premises 
and new organ fund connected with the City- road 
Chapel, Bristol, Mr. Lewis Fry, M. P., on Wednesday 
last opened a bazaar, and was presented by the pastor, 
the Rev. W. J. Mayers, with a framed portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone. The schoolroom has been enlarged so as 
to accommodate about 500 persons, at an outlay of 
about £900; and a similar sum will be needed for a 
new organ. The Revs. G. D. Evans, E. G. Gange, 
R. Glover, G. P. Gould, W. P. Skerry, and other, 
took part in the proceedings. 

— On Thursday last a three days’ bazaar was opened 
in the Tabernacle at Morley, neur Leeds, by Mr. J. 
Barran, M.P. Upon the building and adjoining land 
there is at present a debt of £450, and by the bazaar 
it was hoped to realise at least half that amount. 
Mr. Barran remarked upon the growth of the senti. 
ment of interchange amongst Christian churches as 
was proved by the fact t hat all the local Free Churches 
in the town had combined to help the bazaar, the 
Wesleyans providing and presiding over one of the 
stalls. About £100 was the result of the first day s sales. 

— The Worcestershire Association held its autum- 
nal Session last week at Sansome walk Chapel, 
Worcester. Following a business gathering on Tues- 
day afternoon, an evening public meeting took place, 
under the presidency of the Rev. J. Lewitt, who 
stated that the Association had now engaged fonr 
colporteurs, who during the year visited 300 hamlets 
and villages in an area comprising 17 churches. The 
Rev. W. V. Smith, of Evesham, spoke upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Denominational Fidelity ;" the Rev. E. E. 
Coleman on “Commercial Integrity ;" and the Rev. 
J. Pagh on Parental Consistency.” 

— The pastorate of Short wood Chapel, Nailsworth, 
vacant by the recent departure of the Rev. W. T. 
Price for Australia, has been, by unanimons vote of 
the church, offered to the Rev. James Cave, of Kings- 
bridge, Devon, who has given a favourable reply, and 
hopes to enter on his ministry at Shortwood with the 
New Year. The present place of worship at Short- 
wood being very iuconveniently sitaated—a mile 
distant from Nailsworth—it has been decided to 
remove it to a site nearer to the centre of population, 
and which has been placed at the disposal of the 
trustees by a friend of the cause. 

— A series of special services have just been held at 
Woodstock in connection with the County Associa- 
tion. On the Sunday the Rev. W. Pontifex preached ; 
on Monday the Rev. W. Hackney, of Oxford, and on 
Tuesday the Rev. B. Arthur, of Cote. On Wednesday 
a business meeting was held, and in the afternoon a 
fancy sale, followed by a tea and public gathering 
under the presidency of Mr, J. F. Maddox, addresses 
being delivered by the Revs. J. P. Barnett, Mr. 

sen., B. Dickens, and others. On Thursday 
the Rev. J. P. Barnett, of Oxford, and on Friday the 
Rev.J.Whitaker, of Bourton-on-the Water, conducted 
the service. The general results were cheering. 


— The annual sermons of the Victoria-street 
Church, Great Grimsby, were preached by the Rev. 
John Aldis. On Monday the tea was provided by the 
ladies, when upwards of 400 were present. A large 
meeting was afterwards held, with the worshipful the 
Mayor (Henry Bennett) in the chair. Addresses fol- 
lowed by the Mayor, Revs. John Aldis, John O'Dell, 
W. Summers, of Hull, and the pastor, E. Landerdale. 
The year has been one of continued prosperity, not- 
withstanding the great depression of business ; there 
was, apart from that fact, every reason for grutitade 
and cause for hope. Forty-four had been added to the 
church roll. There were also present Revs. J. For. 
dyce, M.A. (Congregationalist), W. Boydan (ex-presi. 
dent of the Free Church). The doxology, sung by 
congregation, and benediction, pronounced by Mr. 
Aldis, brought a most profitable meeting to a close. 


Tue Rospertson Sarre Casz.—Prcfessor 
Robertson Smith has written a letter to the 
Clerk of the Free Church Assembly, in which 
he contends that the action of the Free 
Church Commission in 
the exercise of his pro 
Aberdeen Free Church College was beyond 
their powers ; but he says he will, under pro- 
test, obey the instruction, reserving to him- 
self the right to use all Constitutional means 
to reverse the finding of the Commission, and 
to call the authors of it to account. 


Rev. C. Vorssy.—The supporters of the 
fund for establishing the Rev. C. Vo in 
a church of his own in London , it 
is believed, at a recent meeting to hand over 
the fund, gffounting to £12,000 for the pur- 
pose of promoting a new Theistic church on 
the principles expounded by Mr. Voysey. 


The Congregationalists of Oxford have under- 
taken an arduous and important work in endea- 
vouring to erect a new pe o of worship, of the 
Independent order, in t city. A temporary 
building has been occupied for several years in 
the Cowley-road, and church work has been suc- 
cessfully carried on there, giving — signs of 
vitality and growth. A substantial an ae 
church, with school and classrooms attached, 
suitable for the wants of a rapidly increasing 
neighbourhood, is now in course of erection 
and will speedily be completed. The school 
buildings were opened on Sunday last for occn- 
pation until the —— of the church, and 
services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Newth. 
The building and site are estimated to cost 
about £6,000. A considerable proportion of 


this sum has been promised from residents in 
Oxford, and there have been liberal gifts from 
outside. The pressure of finan need is, 


however, still felt severely, and further assist- 
ance would just now be very welcome. The 
Rev. Keith Walden, minister of the church, has 
secured the cordial sympathy and co-operation 
of Professor Legge and other respected mem- 


bers of the University. The peculiar position of 


Oxford, as a centre at once of the work of 
higher education, and of far-radiating influence 
upon the best minds of the younger generation, 
appears to give this undertaking a special claim 
upon the attention and assistance of those 
who can speci 4. —— ignificance, and 
to whom the principles and methods of ideal Cou- 
gregationalism are dear. 


Rev. W. G. Lewis.—After a pastorate 
years the Rev. W. G. * has resigned 
church at ? 1 1 

reason for being 
~~ work in view of advanc- 
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long innings at so arduous and 
nsible a post to retire in favour of a younger 
; not se he is beaten, but before he is 
e entered the ministry in 1847, and 

made the task of building up his present 
the work of his lifetime. The chapel, 
hich he was the means of erecting, accom. 
modates about 1,500 worshippers, and there are 
about 600 members on the church roll. Mr. 
and conspicuously served the 
so in his 


had su 
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, signed by all the members 
who were at all within reach, requesting him to 
reconsider, and, if possible, toalter his decision. 
He does not, however, we believe, see the 
ee reason for so doing. He anticipates a 

to some country church, but more than this 
as to his future steps it would of course be — 
mature as yet to say. arp beg , as he so long 
and honourably has, one of the leading pulpits 
in the denomination, he will certainly be followed 
into his retirement with the most cordial wishes 
of all who know him for his further prolonged 
life and usefulness. 


BIRTHS. 

ALLEN.—No. t. at Winston Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Mut _erford Allen, of a daughter. 

RAT. Nov. 6, at St. Ann’s-road, Stamford-hill, the wife of 
the Rev. Douglas Barry, of a daughter. 

HANDLEY.— Nov. 2, at Rowley Park, Stafford, the wife of the 
Rev. 8. B. Handley, of a daughter. 

SNoWDOF.— Nov. 6, at The School House, Richmond, York- 
shire, the wife of Rey. J. Snowdon, of a son. 

Trow.s.—Nov. 4, at the Deanery, Norwich, the wife of R. 
Gerard de Visme Thomas, Esq., of Eyhorne, Kent, of a 
danghter. 


MARRIAGES. 

CHILD—CARPENTER.—Nov. 2, at Stamford-hill Congregs- 
tional Church, by the Rev. R. Vaughan Pryce, M.., LL. B. 
Ernest, son of Henry Child, of Downs-road, Clapton. to 
Ellen, second daughter of William Carpenter, of West 
Green Lodge, Tottenham. At home at 7, Harringay- 
villas, Green-lanes, on Ind December, and all following 
Thursdays. 

TUNMER—THURLOW.—Nov. 4, at the Congregational 
Church, Tacket-street, Ipswich, by the Rev. J. BE. Tan- 
mer, uncle of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. W. 
Scott, Henry George, elder son of Henry F. Tunmer, of 
Ipswich, to Alicia, youngest daughter of Edward Thur- 
low, of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


DEATHS. 

BOLD.—At Le Mars, Iowa, U.S. A., by being run over by a 
waggon, George Hamilton. younger son of Thomas Bold, 
of Liverpool, aged . 

Baswis.—Nov. 6, at 6, Akenside-terrace, Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne, Mary Ann Summerson Brewis, widow of George 
Brewis, late of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Solicitor, deceased, 
and daughter of the late Rev. James Staddon, of Pinch- 
beck, Spalding. 

Cons. - Nov. 6, Harriet Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Rev. 
G. Cobb, Baptist Minister, Stradbroke. 

CRAVEN.—Nov. 6, at Westfield Parsonage, Wyke, Frances 
Cordingley Craven, sister of the Rev. A. Craven, in the 

Bard year of her age. 

CULLEN.—Nov. 8, at his son's residence, Royal Mews, Buck- 
ingham Palace, in his 68th year, William Cullen, Bed, for 
many years in Her Majesty's Household. 

FOREMANW.—Nov. 3, very suddenly, at his residence, 1, 
Hatfield-villas, Bexley-heath, Kent, John Foreman, late 
of Antill-road, Bow, for 35 years connected with the 
London City Mission, in the ruh year of his age. 

SHAKESPEAR.- Nov. 5, at Brighton, Harriot, widow of the 
late Colin Shakespear, Bengal Civil Service, in her 102nd 


year. 

STONEMAN.—Nov. 5, at 16, Wentworth-street, Everton. 
Richard Herbert Bennett, youngest son of the Rev. J. B. 
Stoneman, aged 44 months. 

TRATL,— Nov. 5, at 43, Royal-crescent, Notting-hill, London, 
the Rev. Robert Trail, LL.D., eldest and last surviving 
son of the late Rev. David Trail, D. D., of Panbride, For- 
farshire. 

WrEp@woonp.—Nov. 8, at Downe, Kent, Sarah Elizabeth 
Wedgwood, aged . 

WILLIAMSs.—Nov. 0, at Vernon House, Brixton-hill, after two 
days’ illness, Harriet Eliza, widow of the late Walter 
Williams, of Brixton-hill and Fenchurch-street, City, 
aged . 


Tunoar Inerration.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
For these 142 use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes. 
Glycerine, hese agreeable confections, being in 
2 to the ds at the moment they are ex 
cited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 74d. and Is. IId., labe James 
Epps ., Hom ic Chemists, London.” A 

received : Gen en,—It may, 2 in- 
trial, I 
benefit (wit 


ed 
our Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
all forms of throat 0 
the voice. In no case can the 


treatment) in almost 
faithfully, Gonvox Hortus, L. R. C 
Municipal 


They soften and clear 

sician to the Throat Infirmary.’ 
Do Your Draa at Home.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover ora small 
eartain completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. 


Silk scarfs, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, &., in a basin of water. Judson’s 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 

Sauter Morey, 


Esq., M. P., writes: — I have 
very efficacious.” Of the many 
Cough 
F 
and s ers, er's ve nzes 

ocal Sustainers are without an equal. They are 
the best. Sold in tins, Ils. lid. and 2s. 9d., by all 
chemists, or by post for l4 or stamps from J. A. 
Basker, Che 0 water. 

Inisu Discoxrxyr would be tly modified, and 
soon perhaps vanish altogether, it only the remarkable 
soothing influence of ‘‘Grant’s Montt CHERRY 
Brawpyr could be brought to bear upon the malcon- 
tents, for it is unrivalled in its delicious and whole- 
some nature; an elixir that makes everybody happy 
who partakes of it. Apply for it at all Bars, Re. 
staurants, and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas 
Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 

Ho.iowar's Orntment ano Piiis.—Few persons 
are so favoured by circumstances, or so fortified by 
nature, as to enable them to oper mee the sore 
trials of an inclement season. ith catarrhs, — * 
and influenzas e where abounding, it should be 
universally known t Holloways Ointment, dili- 
gently rubbed upon the chest, checks the worst 
assanits of these maladies, and securely wards off 
more grave and rous ses of the throat 
langs. The trath of this assertion must remain un- 

uestioned in the face of thousands of unimpeach- 
able living witnesses, who have personally derived 
the utmost possible benefits from this treatment 
when their present sufferings were appalling, and 
their future prospects most disheartening. Both 
remedies act admirably together. 
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Tun ADMIRATION oF THE Woaty.—Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Restorer is 1 its wonderful 
life- to or falling hair, and 
quic 1 y or white hair to its natural 
youtbfal 41142 It is not a dye. It re- 
quires only a few applications to restore hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, induce 
lnxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to preserve it in its highest perfection snd 


t Dandruff is quickly ——— re- 
— Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 


REMOVAL OF THE REY. E. J. SILYERTON 


FROM NOTTINGHAM TO LONDON. 


fun marvellous efficacy of Mr. Silverton’s reme- 
dies for the alleviation and cure of deafness and 
broken health, have so widely extended his sphere of 
usefulness t that it has become absolute — 
for him to resign the pastorate of | 
Church, at Nottingham, and remove to London. 

In fact, the num of applications for help from 
these medicines has become 80 that Mr. Silver- 
ton has found it impossible to devote himself to the 
labour of attending to them, and at the same time 
bearing the burden and attending to the duties of a 
large pastorate. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
— see should be merged into the preacher and 
1ealer 

It is, however, only the wonderful success of his 
remedies, and the overwhelmi evidence of that 
success, which has 1 reached him that would 
have induced him to sever the link that binds him to 
Exeter Hall Church. Between pastor and people 
there exists the warmest sympathy, and great is 
grief at the necessary separation. 

Mr. Silverton began to preach at Nottingham twelve 
years ago by standing on a chair in the street one 
Sunday evening, and speaking to the passing crowd ; 
but week by week the cause has grown under 
his fostering care and loving superintendence, and 
now a beautiful church, capable of holding 2 000 
people, has arisen, and rast congregations gather from 
Sabbath to Sabbath within its spacious walls. 

A few words must now be given to these Remedies, 
which have helped Mr. Silverton so marvellously in 
his efforts to extend the J. 

First of all is bis celebra Ear Trumpet. This 
wonderful instrument literally gives hearing at once 
to the deaf. On applying it to her ear, a mother for 
the rst time heard the sweet cooing of her infant 
child, and an — LI wit Rats the past 
wept tears of gratitu t. e 
twelve years, no less than 12,000 905 mA -. ao tend ~ 
have been sold, and in every case have given the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Bat Mr. Silverton has also a medicine which re- 
moves deafness. His Aural Remedy goes at once to 
the root of the disease and removes the cause. 

When, however, the tympanum of the ear is broken, 
an urtificial ‘‘drum” bas to be introduced, and this 
marvellous surgical ion Mr. Silverton has also 
accomplished ly and very successfully. He 
is thus in a position to offer advice and cure in cases 
of deafness, and the man testimonials 
he has received as to great efficacy of these 
remedies bear out the truth of this statement. 

As with deafness so with other — In every 
case of ill-health there is a cause, and 

king, a cause that can be removed. 
Medical I Energiser and Nutrient Food of Food, ue 
Silverton has two powerful popalar Remedies 
which go at once to the root of the evil and remove 
the cause. The anes ae y be said to be an almost 
infallible remedy for all diseases that oe from 
„ 
an onsumpt whils e nu ve pro 
possessed 1 the Nutrient, or Food of Fos, A 80 
great that it is astonishing to see how it builds oR 
the muscle and flesh and increases the strength 
weight of the ient. 

In applying for hel — be gn it is necessary 
to remember that, al imperative to see him 
rsonally, it is always 28 do > if possible. 

r. Silverton haa, therefore, arranged 
at his new residence, Mona — N. K Richmond 
road, Hackney, London, E., any day, except Sunday, 
from ten to one, ree of charge. r. 
however, compiled a a list of questions, and his Book 
of Health,” which he will send to any person, in 
return for a stamped envelope, which questions, if 
answered fally and accurately, will obviate the neces- 
sity for a personal interview. In the case of deafness 
at a consultation, the ears are examined without pain 
or inconvenience by the use of the Silver Illuminated 
Speculum, and im a advice is given. In other 
cases also advice is offered gratuitously ; - if 
any person is not in full health and Saength e 
A d not fail to communicate at once with Mr. 1 
verton, who will remove from Nottingham on the 
15th November. 

The “‘ Book of Health’ and Treatise on Diseases of 
the Ears and Affections of the Eyes sent free on appli- 
cation. 


WINTER RESIDENCE.—ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 


PALaTIAL Marston Hos, situated within its own 
Grounds of 150 Acres, finely wooded. Sheltered from 
Cold Winds, and Honse warmed throughout by the 
— approved Hot Water Apparatus to a uniform 
temperature of 6) degrees F. by day and night. 
Turkish and other Baths with Sea and Fresh 
Water, &c., &c. 
Winter Te rms till Slut March, £2 12s. 6d. week. 
Resident Physician—Dr. MARSHALL, A., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. For further particulars apply 
to the Manager. 


— — — — 


1 OYAL POLYTECHNIC. nen etna, 


, deus, the Bottle Imp. Ventriloquism and 
Mavic, by Professor Hellis. Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, The Oxy hydrogen Micro. 
scope, &e., by Mr. J. L. King. usical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family. Sights of 
London by Mr. Heath. Blondin and Leotard the 
marvellous Automata. Diving Bell, Moving Machi- 
nery and Models. The Royal Polytechnic Barometer, 
&c., Stokes on Memory, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
7. Ope en 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission 18. 


= HYDROPATHY. 


MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. 
1 TABLISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 
Physicians—-W. B. HUNTER, _~ D., &c., THOS. 

MACCALL, M. D., 

Numerous improvements have . made (espe 
cially in the bathing department) and additional bed- 
room accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
pec 2 adapted for invalids—highly — and 
ample 7 ic space. 

For — apply to the Manager. 


k AMARANT VELVETEEN ” 


—— edles all others for durability and silk-like 
pearance. Is not Spotted by RAIN, nor injured by by 
HEAT. It is of PERFECT MANUFACTURE ane 
PATENTED FINISH. UNFADING in COLOUR, 

Unequalled in Value, FIRM in PILE. 
To be had in all Colours and ment 
Ask for it, and see that the word “ AMAR 
Stamped in GOLD on the FACE SELVAGES. 
Patterns and Show Cards supplied to the Trade. 


RAWSON BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 
2, Blue Boar-court, Friday-street, LONDON, E.C. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. | 
Established 1810. 
63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Brarca Orrice, 60, Charing Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 


IFE Assurances of all descriptions. 
Specially low rates for young lives, and for non- 
participeting vlicies 
Prompt settlement of Claim 


A new and greatly sim 955 torm ot — 11285 
the Society's newly revised 
warded on application 

7. G. PRIESTLEY, — 


m GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 1 
„ 1872. 


5) per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for One Year and yy 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
— Se ~ ‘rome or coupons attache! for half- 
n 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in 
which their moneys are i and the additional 
guarantee of the Paid-u 
P nses and fu ~ obtainable at 
the Office, 52, Queen Victoria. street, E.C. 
> RAY, Manager. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 
Fourth Annual Balanoe Sheet, 
and Explanatory Pamphlet. 


“FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPE RTY COMPANY, 


CATION FORM 
ne 9 had. ry — ‘Offices of the — 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

JOHN THOMAS MILLER, Secretary, 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
CHARING CROSS, S. W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
Estastisurp 1710. 


Home and Foreign Insurances effected. Sum 
mesured in 1879, £262,492, 461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
UEEN-STREET-PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


4. 

TWENTY-FIFTH —_—-, REPORT, Mar, 1880. 
025 Policies issued for — £408,652 
ew Annual — il ‘il * 12.185 

24,525 Policies in force for om ol „ 401,837 

Annual Premium Income 137,235 


Death Claims, including matured claims and 
Bonuses 2 56, 477 
Laid by in ‘in the Year 


Ar Reversionary Bc per cen . ain. 
Mutual Assurance Tas asp. N 
of a Million. 


N BUILDING SOCIETY 
Gresham-buildings, 


INTEREST.— cent. on F SHARES ( 
each, payable in om N drawn Me on ; 
per cent. on 5, wi 

notice. FB nitable 


post free. . HENRY SABIN, yt = 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BUILDING SOCIETY. £10. Directors— 
Palmer, M.P., J 

Artisans and Labourers’ General 
we — Brooke Lambert, M. A.. 

tor J. Rawley, Miss Mary E — 
M. L. S. B., and Henry Rutt. In all the surve 
written reports as to the sanitary condition of 
property are farnished to the directors. Five — 
2 interest on shares ; , oe per cent. on 2 
Advances prom rospectus on applica- 
tion to —— LONG 


and Secretary. 
93, Fleet-street, E. C. 


— — 


THE 
INSTITUTE PERMANENT BUILD- 
ING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED. LONDON, 1868. 
nter Orrices— 


81, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, EC. 
Trustees and Directors—Messrs. Jouw CLAPHAM, 
Cushion-court, E. C.; Joux Txurtrron, F.R.G. 

Budge-row-chambers, E. C.; Joux Carr, Blooms. 
bury-square, W.C. 

Directors— Messrs. J. Bryson, W Fanuen, J. Grover, 
A. H. Hats, E. C. Joxes, W. Keew, W. I. 


Odbrx. 
Secretary—J. W. TABRAHAM. 


— £25. Subscriptions, 5s. Monthly. 


— number may be taken. Shares may be paid u 
wholly or in part atany time. Five percent. interes 
Bonus on matured Shares at annual distribution ol 
profits. No liability of members. Females and 
minors may take Shares. All members in town and 
country have equal advantages. 

Advances on House Property made promptly, on 
liberal terms and easy — Apply t by postor 
— r to the Secretary, as above for mation 

also be obtained of any of the Trustees or Di. 
— rs. 
OARD AND RESIDENCE offered 
toa LADY or SISTERS, in a small family 
living in the delightfal town of Cheltenham. Detac hed 
house. 203., or two 16s., weekly.—Z., Mr. Godsell, 
1 Oa, High-street Cheltenham 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES. 
Lock, Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. al! 
one price. Simple, silent, reliable, durable. — 
teed. No extras. Month's free trial. Easy pay- 


ments, los. moothly. Carriage Prospectas 
free.—J. G. Weir, 2, Garlialoaticet’ — W. 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON will send 
his book free to 2 — who wishes tc 
regain his former — _~ person of broken. 
dowr health can — in justice to to himeclf, to omit 
the perusal of th . The most remarkable 
pred pe — Seth — orth. Those who have been at 
death's door have been restored to health, to the 
surprise of the neigtrbours, who have declared that a 
miracle was wrought! The book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issue l, contains a sermon 
read by His Royal Highuess the Prince of Wales, 
and an engraving of Mr. silverton's beautiful Place 
of Worship. 


Addren» 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK 8 2. NOTTINGHAM. 


is 692 by the HUMOROUS PAR. 

| SON : now ready, price one shilling ; of all book- 
ies Lao BA he 

N ottingham. ’ 925 — 


AND¹ INDEPENDENT. 1167 
MR. d. H. JONES, yp rns coe burr gg 
SURGEON-DENTIST, etropolitan Teach hia — 1 —15 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST. 8 
LONDON, CALVERT’S 


Will be glad to forward hie Pamph Pai 
be, Hak o frvard ber om Pinion AE CAMPHORATED 
most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial me 822 CARBOLIC 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials — skin Pia Ay Ly LE 


refer. Consultation free 10 to 5, Eruptions, B 
J 1877. Li Celine’ 
My dear Sir,—Al'ow me to e my sincere lent Uo, Piles Nins 


Piles, Bruises, Stings, 
thanks for the skill and attention ed in the 1 will nenally be much its 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 1 7 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to  Obtainable from Chemists and Stores; sample free 
in 17 Kingdom by post, for value in stamps 


i 
2 
at 
8 
1. 
5 
4 
1 


fection of Painless — In recognition of | 
valuable services you are at 1 to use my dt your F. 0 CALVERT and Co., Manchester. 
. G. HUTCHINS, Awarded Hine | Prise Medals and Diplomas, 


41 a — Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. — 


Professor rove late of the Royal Polytechnic DR ROO 8 
foatitution, n'a cortifonte to. Me. Hons ANTI. LANO ET. 
urgeon- Great Russell-street, Londo . , 
says :--""I have examined and tested your Painless LL who wish to * health, and 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- thus prolong life nid read Dr. Rode 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientife - Anti-Lancet,” of — Handy Guide to Domestic Medi. 
laws f * securing actual wear and comfort yet intrc. cine,“ which can be had gratis from any chemist, or 


free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 
— — is book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
WASHING - DAY RE ~ORM. — 284 “It will be = 12 boon to everv 


a en So os vey > 322 — who oan read and phere _ 
—— Ss — wb nll clothes, and | 
ou washing CROSBY'S 
N Nee BALSAMIC 
e meen | COUGH ELIXIR 
night's — hoes, rendors . IS iall recommended by several 
rr ng | ä — and by Dr, ROOKR, Sear 


is Weed Author of the @ Anti-Eanest.” 30 ham 
payments, o * Ve — Te — Harper 2 with the most signal snocess for Asthma, 


onsumption 
CILITIES for WORSHIP.—IRON | d Night Puests, Sritting of Poot a e. 
be ee — 4 complete at lowest Bold in bottles at ls. d., 44. Gd, and Ils 77 


ect ventilation, | all respectable and wholesale by 
ecclesiastical a, good fittings, and latest im- | CROSBY, Chemist, ö * 
provements. 2 — copies of testi- 95 a should read C ‘s Prize Treatise on 
monials, &., free upon application to „ Diseases of the Langs aud Air Vessel, a cone of 
J. C. HAWES | which can be had Gratis of all chemists 


— — 


DERBY HOUSE, Ag COMMON, 
LONDO 
—— experience ‘ro from first erections. 


— — — — — — -—D 


R ot, WAREHOUSING 
to the. PANTEU . 


e Eroapeston 
— — aie — b 
e Adrons 194, Tottenham oourt- 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


Skin Discases, and Sor 
ing and permanent cure. 


For our v 1 
all Ar 


BOONOMY IN FUEL. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


PEBEEOT COMBUSTION ean on 
2 means of a almiiow fire, 


t to the taste, and war. 


tions is WAL DBO 8 14 SELF . K 
one 18 . . 
ING STOVE, which is the most admirable an ee ‘propre most deli. 
cient means of warming build rif L from — give it « trial to test its 
the smallest room to 1 Aer; 

All Stoves made by CKER 2 BON have an Thousands of téatinonials from all parts 


external casing of sheet iron. Sold in Bottles 2s. 64. each, and in Cases contains 
Extract from a letter from the Astronomer Ra — six times the quantity, lls 
* 47 Patent Feeding Stove ite permanent cure in the standing 
exceedingly well, at no cases—BY ALL CHE ISTS Al AND ern MED 
very little trouble ; it ix by far t aio 6 CLINE VENDORS th the United Kingdom 
rad convenient Stove for ‘maintatning a contin unt and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 
form heat that I have seen. or 132 stamps by 


WALKER’S GAS STOVES requ Chimney. emist, — Lincoln, 
Price from 180 ! = * Wholesale of all the Wholesale , 


ce 0 
WALKER S Fut. to COAL 23 will burn 
1 kind of Fuel. P from 41 
uses aud Testimonials may be obtained — — 


from att — * — — 
Mayu Possessing all the properties 
__%6 OXFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. of the Finest Arrowroot. 


USE 


„o . BUMSTED’s BROWN & POLSON’S 
TABLE SALT, CORN FLOUR 


SEA As Supplied to Is a world-wide Necessary 
HER MAJESTY. ron 
8 A L T. | Please Note ‘the Trade Mark— THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
| A KANGAROO, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


D. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William st. n.0 


— —— ͥͤꝙ — — — —ͤ— a 


DEWHURST'S | 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Wero awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TORN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MA?CHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. _ 


“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 


WILLS’ 


“WREST WARD| «“wesrwarp Ho!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE 


“When all things were male, none was made better than Tobacco ; tu ow « 
lone man’s Companion, a a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a sad man's 
HO ] 1 Cordial, a wakefal man's and a chilly man’s Fire. ‘one ano Herb like is 


— — — 
—— — — 


under the canopy of heaven. Kingsleys Westward 
In 1 or., 2 o., and 4 oz. pactets, lined with tinfoil. 


, W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


ũ——U—ũ ————— —— — — — — — — 2 — —- — 


* 
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. 
THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Novemser II, 1880. 


MARCUS wane: C0. S PUBLICATIONS. 


Ir AL 
NA STORY BOOK. 


the vont of the 
reason. 


large extracts 
from this interesting book, but must rest satisfied 
with a hearty commendation and a desire that before 
Christmas it may be in the hands of many a youthful 
and delighted reader.” 

The Animal World says:— We have not seen a 
book of its kind for a Jong time which we can recom- 
mend so thoroughly.“ 

e Scoteman says Mr. Meredith has evidently 
been a close and loving observer of birds and animals, 
and she has much to say about all of them which will 
be of interest to » other than young people.” 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


CROSS PURPOSES. By CECILIA 
FINDLAY. one Volume. 
“One of the htest, pleasantest, healthiest 
we have read for some time. — Daily News 
“ Written with grace and freshness, full of inte- 
rost. — Graphic. 
GRISEL ROMNEY. By M. E 
FRASER.TYTLER. Two Volumes. 
2 rene novel. — Standard. 
„n ‘with pe arity and ai piicity ; bright, 
and simplicity ; 
pleasant, a Salty ce readab * i James's Gazette. 
MATE of the JESSICA. By F. 


FRANKFORT MOORE. Two Volumes. 
“A dashing, delightful story of the sea 


ator. 
= _, Becoptionally woll written.”— Morning Post. 
12 healthy smack of the sea about it 


pw. J 
“A book of stirring incidents; never tedious.”— 
Daily News. 
THE CHILD’S LIFE of OUR 
LORD. By SARAH GERALDINA STOCK. 
Sag dan ah book for children, illustrated 
woodcuts. rit 


simapid style. Maniqoasaly bound one giv heck, 
mple iy as a gift- 
with gil edges. Os. A cheaper and 


Price 
— Vy edition for the use of Sunday-schools, 
&c., can also be obtained, price 2s. N 


MARCUS WARD and CO.“ s D 
TIONS suitable for Christmas Presents, 


TASMANIAN FRIENDS 3 


Finned. 
22. A ete ae with Bight 
es of Tasmanian flowers, 


NEW EDITION OF MISS 
HAVERGAL’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 


RED LETTER DAYS: A Register 
of Anniversaries and Birthdays. With Texts and 
Original Verses written by FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL, for each Day in the Year. Th, 


| Nineteenth Thousand is now ready, in a new and 


handsome style of binding. Price 2s., or, with 
gilt edges, price 2s, 6d. 


NEW HISTORICAL FICTION 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW THEY were CAUGHT ina 
TRAP. A Tale of France in 1892. By ESME 
STUART. A very suitable present for young 
people. Excellent for reading aloud in the home 
crrcle. Price 5s. 

The character sketches and the glimpse of the 

Emperor are good. - Academy. 

Acharmingly written tale. — Sunday Times. 
Simply and unaffectedly written, the story is 
sure to please.” Graphic. 


THE MOST ORIGINAL GIFT- 
BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


STORY of a DEWDROP. By Rev. 
J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. A Fairy Story, whose 


centre of interest is a dewdrop. and in which 
Nature, by means of a bird and flower and sun- 


shine, is made the interpreter of one of her most 
beautifal laws, Printed in brown ink, upon one 
side of the paper only. Each page surrounded 
by a handsome border. Illustrated with Four 
page-size Coloured Plates, replete with fancy, 
and executed in the highest style of art. Price 5s. 


“Welcome the coming, speed the parting, guest. 
THE GUEST-BOOE: a Register 
for Guests to Record their Visits at Friends’ 


Houses. The pages are divided by lines into 
spaces, which the guests will fill up under the fol. 


lowing printed headings Name, 

* Arrived,” Left, Going to, “ Events, 2. 
ventures, Remarks.“ With appropriate Mottoes 
Printed on the best writing-paper, strongly 
bound, gilt edges. A necessary and valuable 
book for every town and country house, even- 
, when filled up, a most interest. 
record. Forms a most acceptable 


and is particularly appropriate for a 
Gift. Price 9s. 


ESCRIPTIVE LIST of NEW PUBLICA" 
Prises, &c., and for Home Reading, wi 


sent, post-free, to any address on application. 
_ 67 and 68, CHANDOS STREET, CHARING ¢ CROSS, LONDON, Wc, 


Church of England Sunday School Institute 
EMENTS, ADVENT, 1880. 


NEW ANNOUNC 


NEW VOLUMES 
NOTES OF LESSONS FOR TEACHERS: 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE AND 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


By ELIZABETH H. GREEN. 1 in limp cloth, 


gilt, lettered, 2s.; extra gilt, 3s. A Map, a Sketch of 
erod's Temple, &., illustrate the volume. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
ond Series. From Samuel to Malachi. By | 
EMILY E DEEDES. 


le. 6d. 
ASS READING BOOK, for the us» of S ho- 
lars is also to accompiny the above. Price, 
ia lined weapper, 


BETHLEHEM TO OLIVET. | 


A Coarsa» of Lowons on the Life of Jews Christ. By 
JOHN PALMER. In cloth Boards, gilt, 2 extra 


gilt. bevelled — 41 ilt ae, V . SOHOLAY'S 
mpanying t , 
1 280 PAPER ee ablished 9! 38 vartercty 
Packets oon‘aining [welve copies of 10 differen’ 
kinds making 12) leaflets), at 6d. each Pack >. 


The Lessons cin also be haiin Four Qiarterly Pacts, | 


bound in cloth limp, price Gd. each Part, 


A Syllabus of a Course of Scripture. 


and Prayer-book Lessons for tha 
Year 1880-1, 
For use in Church — -schools. The Lessons for the 
Morning are adapted to the Church's Year, and those 
for the Afternoon are on sa taken from the 2 


racter, cons isting of Review 
appropriate to tho Four Seasons, which may be used 
for Missionary Lossonr, or at Children's Services. 
Lm Syllabus is 2 in a sheet for hanging up, 
E 2d. ; = in book form for Scholars, price 

81. per | 

A Manual for the Use of Teachors, 
containing BRIEF NOUTE3 anal SKʒKETCUHEIN bused 
on the Courses of Lessons published by the Institate 


Prien, in crown do, limp | 


| 


In feap. 8vo, bound in limp cloth, price ls. By C. E. 
Maven, M.A. 


Now ready. 


A SUPPLEMSNTARY BOOK OF 
TUNES; 


Adapted for the New Biitions of the CHURCH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, coutaining a 
Tune for every Hymn, the Tane for which is either 
not v familiar. or is no foand iu one of the well- 
known Tune Books. E lited by Jouw Farwen, Music 
Master, Hirrow School. In demy Seo, limp cloth‘ 
price ls. 


CHURCH SUNDAY scqoor, 
TEACHER'S POCKET BOOK for 1881. 


With Diary providing a whole page for Sund 
Lectionary for Sandays and Saints’ Days, — 
much Special and r plete with General Taformation. 
Handsomely bound, gilt edges, price ls. + 


| Sunvlementary Chapter to Gladius Eeclesia. 


hous CHURCH PARISH ALMANACK 
SUNDAYS: Hool. CALE NDAR for 1881 


Ona large sheet, handsomely printed in Red and 
Black, containing Five me ag pe a Text for every 
day in the year, the Sanda = Fe: ns, with other in. 
formation, and ADAPTED FOR LOCALIS.- 


ce of the Almanack: to Sabscribers, 6a. por 100 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON | to Non-Sabscribers, 8s. per 10) ; Single Copies, Id. 
| 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESSES for 1881 


Neatly printed on Toned paper, with Enamelled 
wrapper of new design, in Colours. Price Id. each, 
or 6s. per 100 to subscribers, and 8s. per 100 to Non- 
Subscribors. 

For J anior Soholars—“ The Weak 
M STRONG.” By the Rer. W. M. WHIT. 
TEMORE, D. D., Recwr of S:. Katherine-Cree, 
Londan. 
For Elder Bovs—“ Strong in Spirit.“ 
B; ELLEN LIP8l5O0 


For Eldar Guia“ . With a | 


PRICE -B HANNAH LAMBER 


For Teagh ira Seven Good 
ISHES.” Ry ths Rew. F F. GOE, 7 
Restor of St. Goorga’s, Bloomsbary. 


For. Parents—* Over 4 Hundre! 
YEARS OLD.” —By the Rer. F. BOURDILLON, 

M. A, Vicar of Old Warden, 
CATECHISMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Containing a simple Explanation, by means o 
es Auswer,of the Prayer-Bookjof the ( hurch 


1 IV. 3 Cnonen Seasons and Horr -Dars. 
Past V- Tur Orxper or Conrramationw ann Hoty 
Com ™MUNION, 


dozen. 
The Five published Parts may be had in One 
Volume, bound in cloth bo iris, price 1s. 


INSTITUTE TRACTS. 


New Series. 
No. XIX.—PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. ne 0 
the 
Right Rov. J. H. TITC OM, D. D., Bishop of Rau- 


| goon, 


No. XX.—THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS 
DUTIES. By A. R. PENNEFATHER. 
Price One Penny. 


CLASS REGISTERS. 


Revise Editions of — Class Registers have been 


pared : 

A The SMALL CLASS REGISTER, price d., con- 
taining space for the names of about Twelve 
Scholars. Undated. 

B The MEDIUM CLASS REGISTER, price 4, 

GC The LARGER CLASS REGISTER, containing 
space for the names ot Thirty Scholars. Price 64. 


CATALOGUES. 


Fall and Descriptive Catalogues will be forwarded, 
post free, on application to the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
34, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E. 
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Colleges und Schools. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, HAVER- 
STOCK, WESTBOURNE. 
SEPTIMUS F. MOORE, B. A., LL. B. B.Sc. (Lond.', 
of New and University Colleges, 
EDUCATES, as — n a few SONS of 
GENTLEMEN. Equal to work, 
th, and comfort. 
Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil. 
milder winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. West- 


asters , and 
The pupils attend the * of the Rev. William 


Strictly inclusive terms for pupil under sixteen, 
12222 + if — ired. 
ms if requ 
Half term, November. 


ISS PHEBE SMITH, assisted by her 

eldest niece and professors, continues to re- 

ceive Young Ladies into her home. The course of 

study — =e subjects prescribed for the Cam- 

bridge Local Exams. Junior de — —Ken- 
hurst, § South Hill- park, Hampstead. 


Me COLLEGE, WELLES- 
LEY-ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 

having removed to the above spacious 

*. 1 have been specially adapted to the 
requirements of a high-class educational establish- 
ak is prepared to receive a few additional pupils. 
n for the College of Preceptors and 
Universities Local Examinations. Careful and in- 
dividual attention bestowed on juniors. Domestic 
arrangements unusually ees Bixty Guineas 
per annum inclusive. 


— —— — 


KNILIwWo RTR. COLLEGE, 


Principal.— Miss ss BONHAM. 
1 — — in connection = 1 — * 
t ng o or — ok s prepa or 
the Oxford and Aumbrid the College of 
Preceptors’, and Trinity F College, L London, Examina- 
tions. Governess Pupil Req 


ARRAGE TALL i LADIES’ COL- 


hool) assisted by an efficient staff of certificated 


teachers. 
The College, which stands in its own grounds of three 
om every comfort, while the terms 


uses, will be forwarded on 
Principal ; or to the Secretary, 


r. B. Chignell, Romsey. 

University School, Hastings. 
Parscrrat.—Mra. JOHN STEWART. 
V.ce-Paixcirat.—Ma. E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S. C 

HE most recent additions to the 


School list of successful candidates at Public 
TURNER, First B. A. at the 


E are H. E. 

London Universi H. KEDDELL, Prize for Gene- 

ral the College of of Preceptors; W. C. 
aon London 


Fifty certificates at the Midsammer Examination 
of the of Preceptors, of which NINE were 
FIRST CL 


The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
SCHOOLS will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 


ber 23. 
ene LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to ll years 
of age. The hours of work arg specially planned to 
suit young boys. 


Ast Ls A SCHOOL, NORTH 
ducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Dau . 
od by Masters, and Qualified E 


niversity — 


wore 

salt — * —- a 

1* LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA ete > Lan ADDISCOMBE, 


Parscrrats--Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


Ten miles from London, and three from the Crysta‘ 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which the school is worked is entirely 


new, and each — testifies to its suecess. 
In addition to the — — 1 — sh, which 
are taught in a manner both efficient and interesting, 
Drawing, Music, and the Continen re- 
ve considerable attention, an | with val results. 
Each class has a room and teacher. 

11 1— added, and outdoor exercise 
sm 
Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron. the Principals. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL forthe 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 

ee g. f. Pinca Bor T hela, BA. The 
ey, . vy. T. A. e 
Committe 3 of 5 chee ve School, hav 
ceive a limited number * LAY PUPILS, are now open 
to receive lications. The Education consists of the 
Anal branches of English, Latin, French, German, and 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held b 
"Tniversity 8 and Prizes awarded. Spec 
ntion is paid to the tmoral character of the bors. “The 


- &nnual Course consists of Three Terms from January 
be Seater & - oil} — 
Christmas, wit usual ween 
Applications for admission, or to 


1 


In royal 32mo., coloured wrapper, price Is. 4d. por | 


be made to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial 
street, London, E.C. 


TTENHALL COLLEGE, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE. 


Heavd-MastTER: 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, E.., M.A. (Lon- 
don edallist in Classics; late Andrew's 


Gold M ; 
and First Priseman m H Senior 
Mathematics University College, ; Fellow 
University College, London. 
Seconp Master : 

R. WHITBY, 8 M.A. in 1q—— London ; 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and 15th 
Wrangler. 

ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RESIDENT 

AND bp Soi ete MASTERS. 

There are several — 2 Situation one of 
the healthiest in England. bet seen gymnasium, 
Resident Drill-Sergeant, . „ Fields 
for Athletic — Table — — liberal Mr. 


and masters 
— ils eo for the Universities, 

Commerce. From 1870-79, 185 boys passed the 
Local Examination, 66 classed in honours. 
RS, the FIRST and THIRD places in all 
Bingland were gained with the Hathe orton 

and an Exhibition to St. +4" Cam- 
bridge Ot JUNIORS, the FIRST 12 ngland 
in Drawing, SECON D in Eng- 


to the Secretary and Preacher, 
2. 1 A. (London), Tettenhall, 


THIRD TER commences Tcespar, Sept. 2lst, 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Master- Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M. A, Trinity Col., 
Cambridge. 


From 1876 to 1879 86 boys passed in the Cambridge 
Examinations, 41 of them in honours. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 


Pri 
Mrs. TODD and Ree. 2 W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
Euglisb Literature Prof. Mortrr, Univer. Col. 
Bo Prof. BENTLer, King’s Col. 


French Language... Dr. Manpnov. 

Language „Dr. Wenn, Dulwich Col. 
Italian Lan Prof. Ferrero, LL.D. 
Ancient & odern History Dr. renne. 71 Col. 
English G. E. Weer, 
Physical y Prof. Srrurr, ing s Gol. 
Music—Theory, Joux Biock. Y, ng 


Singing - .. Signor GARCIA. 
Drawing and Paintin E. C. Mites, Eaq. 
Geology&Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. d. 8 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY 
ASHTON-UNDER.-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DA ANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


( GEN LYON HOUSE. —SCHOOL for 


YOUNG 9 West-hill, Sydenham 

ipal, M SYKES, assisted 
Governesses and Professors. 

Terms and references on application. 


— NORTHERN CON GREGA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD 
Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission. 
mei the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 
Head Master Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics . , Williams Divinity Scholar, 
assisted by seven Masters. 
W. H. LEE. ae J.P. Gane, Treasurer 
J. R. WOLSTEN HOLME, , Wakefield, Hon Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, LUE, A., — Hon. Finance Sec. 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
where .. nothing has been spared to 
fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. fo 
pine Ahn the dormitories, lavatones, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have ins to? The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for bealth 9 
— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer, 1874. 
ca) Laboratory and detached Infirmary. 

— 1 boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

THIRTEEN BOYS sed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

A plications to be sent to the Head Master. 

_ Ministers s sons are received on reduced terms. 


by competent 


Hy DUCATION by the SEASIDE. 
KINGSCLERE, LIVERPOOL -GARDENS, 
WORTHING 


my for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Misses 

Prospectus on application. References kindly 
mitted to leading Nonconformist ministers and to 
parents of pupils. 


Auction Sale of Iron Churches, S 


BOUT 30 IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, MISSION ROOMS to seat 100 to 

IRON — COTTAGES, and BUILD. 
1108 tor ge et 18: tons GALVANIZED 
COR 4661725 1 assortment of other Iro 1 
manufactures, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, Wepwnee- 
par, 24th November, and two following days, Eleven 
o'clock at WINDsoR Irow Works, Liverroo.. Ca'‘a- 
logues from Mr. Charies Costi Auctioneer, Park- 
as. N Isaac Dixon, —— Iron Works, 


— — hurches, ke., best con- 
struction, and complete in all details, ile, comfortable and 
desirable structures, tasteful d This Auct on 
Sale is to clear out stocks bought from bankrupt con- 
cerns and under other exceptionally farouab'e 
— The Auctioneer has confidence in 
the careful attention of cle 7 and others 
to this unusual opp rtunity of purchasing 
Ball of nteed quality, at auction values. 
The f in ation can be had from Mr. Dixon. 


“Walthamstow Mission School 


HE NEW BUILDING now in pro- 

at Sevenoaks is in URGENT N" Dot 

HEL The house at Walthamstowisfall,a.. any 

children are pressing for admission. Will not gener- 

ous friends come forward to complete the work? The 

general funds also greatly neod more anuual sab 
scription +. 

A BAZAAR is to be held in the Sprinz, to which 

contributions in money, work, or manufactures are 


ee. askel. Communicate with Mrs. Pye-S nith, 
* St. Katbarine's, Sevenoaks or Miss Unwin, Mission 


School, Walthamstow. » ie | <a 
STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


Curer Orrice— 
82, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


Reserve Fund 41,627,142 0 0 
Aunual Income 283,738 0 0 
Bonus Apportiog ec 801,656 0 0 
11111 1,750,012 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is 

transacted by Society at moderate rates. 
Copies of the Report, Balance-sheet, and Prospec- 
tus, with all information, forwarded on application to 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 


IPRAGUES 7-OCTAVE PIANO- 
kK) FORTES in solid walnat wood, 21 guineas, 
full rich tone, and — te stand in ad in all 
climates. Others from 30 guineas 

SPRAGUES HARMONIUMS, in po ~ pawn 
cases, 6 guineas ; the very best at the price. 
ers from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, wo use, schools, and places of — 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
Manufactured for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 


1 
1 Sprague. 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es 
tablished 1837. 


Lond Printed by W. Sreucut & Sons, at %7, . 
— — —— aud Published by James 
Clank & Co, at 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E. C. 
Orders are received for THE — 


wp I~perexpent by all eat ay ; 
sellers in the United K Money — 
should be made payable at » Martin — — 


or Fleet-street, to Jaun Cantz & Co. 
* Nov. II, 1880 


